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M‘CULLOCH ON TAXATION.* 


M* M‘CULLOCH opened the 
preface to his first edition by 
expressing some wonder that no 
systematic treatise on taxation 
should exist. That wonder, if the 
reader share it, will soon disappear 
on the perusal of his pages. To 
define the scope of the work, so as 
to present it under a scientific as- 
pect, is difficult or impossible. It 
is not as a mere economist that 
Mr. M‘Culloch writes, but as a 
politician, as a practical statesman, 
whose duty it is to incorporate with 
law so much of economic science 
as practical entanglements permit: 
moreover, a statesman is bound to 
regard moral considerations, which 
some economists think they are per- 
mitted to overlook. He has to con- 
sider not only how economic laws 
would act if men were perfectly 
respectful of public enactments, 
but also how they wi/l act under 
existing morality, and may need 
Poor Laws as a police regulation 
even if an economist dissuade them 
as pane. He may find a dense 
and increasing population desirable 
against the public enemy, where an 
economist deprecates rapid increase. 
Science is the same for all civilized 
nations: State policy in taxation, as 
in other things, must be largely 
moulded by the past history and 
present exigencies of each nation. 
Hence it requires a mind alike com- 
prehensive of generalities and ap- 
prehensive of details to present any 
systematic policy of taxation that 
shall deserve to command respect 
from the opposite factions of a 
State: indeed, one class of politi- 
cians thinks that a Government 


cannot be too rich, and desires that 
it may always have an ample sur- 
plus; another believes that it needs 
to be kept poor and dependent. 
Between these combatants no econo- 
mist can successfully mediate; yet 
we are far from deprecating such 
on attempt as that of Mr. M‘Culloch, 
nor can we read the publications 
of the Liverpool Financial Reform 
Society without seeing how needful 
is a work of the kind. Its diffi- 
culties are no sufficient argument 
against it when a veteran economist 
is found with courage for the task: 
in fact it is not boldness, but a cer- 
tain deficiency of this quality, which 
we occasionally regret in the author, 
when we find him to offer some- 
thing like an apology for dwelling 
on moral considerations. The 
moral effect of certain taxes does 
not, in our opinion, lie beyond the 
scope of a mere economist; but 
certainly to a statesman the con- 
sideration is vital, and probably 
ought largely to modify some of 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s practical conclu- 
sions, to which we shall afterwards 
allude. 

It can be no secret to our readers 
that Liverpool is the energetic 
centre of financial reformers, whose 
guiding policy is to supplant all 
indirect by direct taxation. Sad 
experience teaches active reformers 
(from Bentham downwards, if we 
remember) to look on the executive 
government as a foreign and hostile 
power, which must be counteracted 
by incessant vigilance. Its strata- 
gems are to be feared still more 
than its open force: it wants to fan 
you to sleep with vampire wings 
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while it stealthily sucks your blood. 
Your resolve must be to bleed (if 
needs be) in open battle alone, and 
count every drop that is drawn 
from your veins. Direct taxation is 
the naked sword, which we resist, 
as best we may, by fence, by shield, 
or by screaming. Indirect taxation 
is the milking process, stealthy, 
fraudulent, and wasteful at the 
best, often crippling to industry, 
and most unjust to tradesmen—by 
which a horse-leech government 
sucks the people dry. Such, we 
think, is substantially the convic- 
tion and doctrine of the Financial 
Reform Society. On the contrary, 
Mr. M‘Culloch (lamenting the many 
important steps which have been 
taken practically in their direction) 
strongly deprecates direct taxation, 
and advocates a wisely-moderated 
and carefully-studied system of tax- 
ation wholly indirect. We are not 
sure that he gives due weight to 
some of the objections pressed by 
the opposite party: we incline to 
say that he much under-estimates 
them. But on the one hand no 
reasonable and beneficial scheme 
can be established on the basis of 
crippling and pinching the execu- 
tive. Is it unreasonable to trust, 
that where we have publicity, free 
speech, and good sense, it will be 
impossible to disguise from the 
public any real evils in a special 
indirect tax? On the other hand, 
while we duly estimate the pure 
intentions of the Liverpool reform- 
ers, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
ever-increasing tendency to rest the 
public revenue on too few supports ; 
and Mr. M‘Culloch’s energetic and 
continued protest is the more 
needed, when the currents of the 
Cabinet and the general tide of 
commercial opinion are drifting us 
towards the same danger. 

In political constitutions, because 
there are serious defects and evils 
in every scheme which vests power 
in a single class, therefore we 
esteem any mixed constitution that 
will work at all, to be better, how- 
ever illogical, than any of the 
simpler systems. Just so in taxa- 
tion, because every tax becomes 
pernicious as soon as it is heavy 
enough to be felt, therefore our 
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wisdom consists in doing our ut- 
most to make each separate tax 
light; after which we need not be 
greatly concerned if taxes be very 
numerous. It is impossible to 
state this better than in the words 
used by Arthur Young in the last 
century, which were quoted with 
approbation in the House of Com- 
mons by the late lamented Sir 
George Lewis in 1857. Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch reproduces them as summing 
up his own views (p. 232) :— 


The taxes of England are infinitely va- 
rious ; much more so than those of France, 
especially in the article of excises and 
stamps. Our taxes are also very great; in 
proportion to the population of the king- 
dom, much more than double those of 
France: yet with this vast burden, they 
are borne by the people with much more 
ease than the French nation bears less than 
the half. This is to’ be attributed not to 
one cause only, but to many; but among 
those causes will be found, I believe, this 
great variety of points on which they bear, 
The mere circumstance of taxes being very 
numerous in order to raise a given sum is a 
considerable step towards equality in the 
burden falling on the people. If I were to 
define a good system of taxation, it should 
be that of bearing lightly on an infinite 
number of points, heavily on none, In 
other words, that simplicity in taxation is 
the greatest additional weight that can be 
given to taxes, and ought in every country 
to be most sedulously avoided. 


After quoting this passage, Sir 
G. C. Lewis added :— 


That opinion, though contrary to much 
that we hear at the present day, seems to 
me full of wisdom, and to be a most useful 
practical guide in the arrangement of a 
system of taxation. 


Mr. M‘Culloch, urging the same 
argument, says :— 


We do not feel the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, because it presses equally on 
every part of the body ; and every one in 
any degree familiar with gymnastics knows, 
that burdens which, though heavy, are pro- 
perly distributed, are borne without diffi- 
culty. In like manner, a well devised sys- 
tem of taxation, or one that drew its sup- 
plies from a great variety of sources, would 
hardly, unless it were carried beyond all 
reasonable limits, be felt to be in any degree 
injurious. But when taxation is confined 
to a few deep channels, they necessarily 
drain certain parts of the body politic more 
than others, and it consequently becomes 
unequal and oppressive. 
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Financial reformers in general 
address themselves to a problem 
essentially different from that of 
Mr. M‘Culloch. He assumes a 
given amount of income to be pro- 
vided: they hope to reduce the 
amount by not providing it. We 
admit to them, and lament with 
them, that a large part of the public 
revenue is misspent. It does not 
belong to us to palliate the offence, 
or excuse it morally; but if there 
be an immoral perversity in those 
who have the handling of public 
money, so very partial benefit is 
gained by lessening the total amount, 
that it is not from this side that we 
are willing to struggle for a remedy, 
much less to aid in making the tax- 
ation more painful in order that it 
may be resisted. Such a mode of 
alleviating the public burdens we 
deprecate as warmly as can Mr. 
M‘Culloch: consequently, in what 
follows, we confine ourselves to that 
form of the problem with which 
alone he deals. Let it be presumed 
that in future we need to raise not 
less than sixty-five millions a year, 
and that the practical question is 
by what taxes so large a sum is to 
be provided. 

The Liverpool school could not 
honestly propose to raise sixty-five 
or sixty millions by any direct taxa- 
tion: they profess to desire a large 
reduction; but if we were to re- 
trace our steps with ever so great 
boldness, it is hard to imagine that 
their goal could in any case be 
attained. Let four millions be 
struck off on account of the colo- 
nies, and nothing be spent on India; 
let Gibraltar be sold to Spain; let 
two millions be saved by the falling 
in of Long Annuities; let the 
African Coast blockade be given 
up; let war with Japan or Russia 
be eschewed; let the scheme of 
fortifications be abandoned, and all 
vying in armaments come to an 
end: still it would not be easy for 
Cobden, Bright, Milner Gibson, and 
Robertson Gladstone themselves 
(supposing them to hold the helm 
of State) to bring the public ex- 
penditure down to fifty millions; 
end this sum could in no case be 
raised by direct taxes. The attempt 
to pay even the interest of the 
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public debt by an income-tax would 
involve distress so severe as to de- 
feat the scheme, partly through the 
evasions which it would create, 
partly through the crippling of 
trade which it would cause (tempo- 
rarily at least) by the lessened con- 
sumption of high luxuries. 

At the same time, the school of 
reformers which condemns indirect, 
and cries for direct taxation, is 
hostile to an income-tax as distinct 
from a property-tax. We desire to 
do them no injustice. Some years 
ago we took special pains to learn 
what views were heid on this criti- 
cal point by the Liverpool Financial 
Reform Society ; but either through 
their fault or our own we were 
unable to elicit from them any 
practical scheme or any theory but 
that which appears so grossly un- 
just and absurd that we are not at 
liberty to describe it in our own 
words lest we do injustice to gentle- 
men of intelligence, high character, 
and pure intention. On this ac- 
count we shall say what we have to 
say on the distinction of income 
and property tax (which Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch develops rather less fully than 
it deserves), not as charging it 
upon any person or society, but as 
a theory darkly cherished in many 
minds which neglect to work out 
its full meaning. There are those, 
often to be met in company, who 
say: ‘ Do not tax brains and sinews: 
tax only property after it is made: 
tax that of which you can really lay 
hold—material, tangible substance.’ 
What does this mean? Is not all 
money, the moment it has been 
earned, material and tangible? The 
talk of ‘brains and sinews’ can 
mean nothing but this—that not 
the whole profits of trade are to be 
taxed, but only that portion of the 
profit which may be called pure 
interest. Thus if two men possess 
£1000 each, and one invest his 
money in consols, and receive £35 
a year, while the other employs it 
in active business, with exertion 
and risk, and earns £100 or £120 a 
year, the latter ought not to be 
taxed for the product of his ‘ brain 
and sinew, but only on the £35 
which he might have earned, like 
the other, without exertion, super- 
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intendence, or risk. We have found 
that this illustration is eagerly 
adopted; and the inference is 
brought out that the tax ought 
to be levied, not on the income, but 
on the capital which a man pos- 
sesses; and this is what many pro- 
fess that they mean in contrasting a 
property-tax to an income-tax. 

When we inquire what is to be 
done with the man who, from dis- 
trusting the Government security, 
or any other cause, locks up his 
£1000 in his own secret place, the 
first reply will probably be: ‘ Yes: 
if he is so foolish, he deserves to 
suffer ;’ but on second thoughts we 
believe that reply will be found un- 
tenable; for it will amount to this, 
that all property shall be taxed, 
whether it yield income or not. 
We have met advocates of the pro- 
perty-tax hardy enough to stickle 
even for this: hence it is not use- 
less to go through with that theory 
to the end. 

On this, Mr. M‘Culloch observes 


(p. 107) :— 


A. has a farm, a house, or a shop, let to 
a substantial tenant, who pays his rent 
punctually: B. has a property of the same 
kind and same value, but it happens to be 
let to a bad tenant, unable to pay rent. 
In like manner, one shipowner has a ship 
at sea, making a profitable voyage, while 
that of another is in port unemployed. The 
furnaces of one ironmaster are in blast, 
while those of others are out of blast ; and 
so in fifty other instances, And such being 
the case, could anything be more unfair— 
more completely at variance with the prin- 
ciple of proportioning taxes to the abilities 
of the contributors—than to subject parties 
placed under such different circumstances 
to the same rate of taxation. 


This might appear quite decisive ; 
yet there are those who not only are 
not convinced by it, but insist that 
all property whatsoever, everything 
that can sell, should be taxed on its 
selling-price, although it be not 
capital destined to reproduction, 
nor capable of yielding income. 

It will follow that the nobleman 
who spends £1000 on jewels for his 
wife and daughters shall be taxed, 
year by year, for those jewels as 
though they yielded him £35 a 
year. For the pictures which he 
buys or inherits; for the sculpture 
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adorning his grounds, he is to pay 
tax in proportion to their value. 
The humble scholar will have to 
pay upon his library if, instead of 
smoking out his money in untaxed 
cigars, he be indiscreet enough to 
purchase books: nay, if by skill 
and activity he pick up for £20 
(using ‘ brain and sinew’ to cheapen 
them) books for which a regular 
bookseller would demand £70, and 
a regular binder charge £30 more 
for the binding, the fortunate stu- 
dent will pay tax on his books as 
worth £100. Nor is this the worst: 
all our private possessions will be 
open to the inspection of the taxing 
officers, who must have a right 
either of valuing every article arbi- 
trarily, or of summoning us to 
some appreciator as the judge. 
Every trinket, every mourning-ring, 
bequeathed or given, is property, 
has value, and becomes taxable in 
proportion to its estimated value. 
No one could make a gift to a 
friend without inflicting a tax on 
him. Men would then sedulously 
depreciate the pictures on their 
walls. We need not press the diffi- 
culty of estimating the value of a 
mummy, of a Lydian coin, or of 
any unique property. The very 
daubs in the portfolio of a clever, 
commencing artist would expose 
him to taxation for them; and the 
higher admiration they excited in 
the commissioners of the taxes, the 
greater sum would these officers 
impose. How far the vanity of the 
artist would, under such circum- 
stances, comfort him, we may leave 
our readers to speculate. 

If the artist have a picture to sell 
he will at the same time find it de- 
preciated by the operation of the 
tax. Suppose it was about to bring 
him £100 but for the tax. The 
purchaser, with moderate prudence, 
will consider into what responsibili- 
ties he is plunging, and will deduct 
them from the sum which he is 
willing to pay for an elegant but 
needless luxury. If the property- 
tax stood at one per cent. (an un- 
fairly moderate supposition), the 
purchaser would have to estimate 
the present value of £1 per year to 
be paid by him for ever; which, 
supposing his money to be worth to 
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him as much as four per cent. of 
compound interest (a full allow- 
ance), amounts to exactly £25. Thus 
we may safely infer that the intend- 
ing buyer would reduce his offer 
from £100 to as low as £75. A like 
depreciation would be encountered 
by everything which ministers to 
refinement, to a taste for antiqui- 
ties, or to any of the higher desires 
of man; things which are called 
useless precisely because they are 
ends, not means. A powerful sti- 
mulus would be given to the en- 
joyment of things which perish in 
the using, and therefore involve no 
after taxation; except in so far as 
this might be counteracted by the 
shifting of the tax (as we suppose 
it must be shifted) on to the pro- 
ducing classes—on to the ‘ brains 
and sinews’—until, through their 
discouragement and the repression 
of production, their wares become 
scarce in the market. Not that, 
even from this, one could infer an 
ultimate rise of price; for in the 
price of fancy articles the dominant 
influence lies in the desires of rich 
purchasers. 

We have met fanatical devotees 
of a property-tax, whom these argu- 
ments do not move. ‘ Do justice, 
though Art perish, may seem to be 
their motto; we therefore step into 
another subject. No clause in a 
marriage settlement is commoner 
than that which gives to a widow 
a life interest, reserving the ulti- 
mate property to her children. 
When one parent alone survives, 
the children often have a right in 
reversion, after the death of the 
other parent, especially after a 
mother’s death. Every such child 
possesses property after he or she 
is of age—property which can be 
bought and sold; hence it will be 
taxable according to this theory. 
A young man aged twenty-two who 
has a widowed mother aged forty- 
seven, may be entitled to £160 a 
year at her death on a sum of 


* How an actuary would deal with this, we are not able to say. 
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£4000; and though this death may 
not oceur for forty years more, he 
will be liable to pay tax upon the 
present value of his reversion for 
every year of that forty, whether he 
have present means or not.* In fact, 
while many noblemen would have 
to sell their palaces because the tax 
on their value overwhelmed them, 
so the expectant heir might be 
forced to sell his reversion in order 
to pay the tax; or by borrowing 
money to pay it, find the interest to 
swallow up the greater part of the 
property before he gets it. 

We have met a disputant who did 
not admit the fundamental injustice 
of his favourite tax, even when we 
put the last case to him; but on 
one point he did give way. He 
confessed that it would never do to 
tax a young artist for the unsold 
drawings in his portfolio, merely 
because we thought them meritori- 
ous, or because superior artists ap- 
prised them at a high rate. He 
drew the distinction, that the arti- 
cles must have been actually sold at 
least once before they should be 
taxable. Let us admit this doctrine 
tentatively and see into what it leads 
us. Of course we cannot favour the 
artists in particular; the principle 
must be adopted universally. Sup- 
pose a joiner and cabinet-maker to 
construct chairs, tables, desks, sofas, 
and other articles, with which he 
furnishes his shop; he will be free 
from taxation upon them in their 
present form, though he will have to 
pay on the timber which he bought to 
make them. (For by hypothesis it 
is no longer property as such which 
is taxed, but the property which 
you have purchased. How vast a 
change has slipped in here!) Thus 
the joer who sells his own work 
can undersell the capitalist who 
buys from other joiners their ready- 
made work and seeks to retail it. 
But we need not pursue the argu- 
ment, for on every side it is swal- 
lowed up in impossibilities. To 


If the widow’s ex- 


pres of life be twenty years, the present value (at 34 per cent.) of the reversion of 


ver £4000 is a trifle more than one-half. 


Hence, if the Property Tax were 1 per cent., 
the young man would have to pay £20 in the first year : 


and this tax would increase 


steadily on him every year after, until on his mother’s death, he pays £40 a year for 


ever, 
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estimate the value of shop-goods 
from month to month is a most 
difficult task to the tradesman him- 
self. The estimate formed of the 
value of house furniture by different 
appraisers varies so enormously that 
they are seldom willing to reveal it 
candidly. To appraise a farmer’s 
stock and the unexhausted improve- 
ments of his soil is a feat simply 
impossible; yet all these things 
must the tax-gatherer determine 
year by year, if property, as distinct 
from income, is to be taxed. This 
impossibility remains, in a country 
where property is so complicated as 
with us, even if no property be 
taxed but that which produces some 
income. “The case is different in a 
country of agricultural freeholders 
with whom high farming is un- 
known. Whether a tax be levied 
on income or on property, is there 
of little importance; nor is there 
much difficulty in judging of the 
value of so many acres of land and 
so many head of cattle. But in 
proportion as art and trade become 
complicated, we lose all clue to the 
real value of an estate, except that 
which is given by the income which 
it yields. 

‘To escape this practical difficulty 
by taxing no other property but 
lands, houses, and money put out at 
interest would be an extravagant 
injustice. If two persons have each 
£1000, and one buys with it shop- 
goods or a share in a steamship, the 
other invests in Consols or in a 
mortgage on land, what reason can 
be given why the former should be 
exempted from taxation and the 
latter saddled with it? In short, 
however the argument be turned 
about, no other result can be elicited 
than that it is not property as such 
that can be fitly taxed, but only that 
property which yields income, and 
in proportion to its productiveness. 
In this we have Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
full agreement. 

A new controversy then arises, 
whether permanent income and 
transitory income ought to be taxed 
at the same rate. Mr. Bright and 
the Liverpool Reformers say No, and 
our readers are aware that a highly 
respectable minority in Parliament 
agree With.them. Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
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position is here peculiar. He en- 
tirely admits (page 125) that the 
existing method, which looks solely 
to the amount of income, is grossly 
unfair; but he believes that no ap- 
proach to fairness is practicable, and 
for this reason (besides his other 
objections to the tax), desires it to 
be abolished in toto. Of course that 
cannot be done without an increase 
of indirect taxation. We observe 
that in treating of duties on goods 
(page 185) he maintains that the 
principle called ad valorem is the 
only fair method; that it is unjust 
to tax a pound of inferior tea or 
sugar, or a pipe of inferior wine, as 
highly as an article of twice or 
thrice the value. Yet the practical 
difficulty of such duties leads him 
(page 219) to justify a taxation by 
mere weight or measure; and he 
does not there argue that because 
the tax cannot be fairly laid it ought 
to be abandoned entirely. It does 
appear to us that Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
animosity to direct taxation is al- 
most as absolute as that of his op- 
ponents to indirect taxes. Each 
side can abundantly display the 
great evils of heavy taxation. Butas 
under Mr. M‘Culloch’s very moderate 
scale the evils of ‘duties’ and even 
of ‘ excise’ get beautifully less ; so, 
we think the evils of the income-tax, 
if it never exceeded fivepence in 
the pound sterling, and were not 
moved up and down, would be as 
small as of any other imaginable 
tax that could produce five millions 
of money. We accede entirely to 
the doctrine of Arthur Young, which 
Sir G. C. Lewis and Mr. M‘Culloch 
(as above said) approve, that very 
numerous light taxes are far better 
than a few heavy taxes; but before 
we infer that the income tax should 
be totally rejected we must be satis- 
fied that its evils, even when it is 
light, are greater than those of the 
excise, which we extremely doubt. 
We may say, in passing, to our 
Liverpool coadjutors in economy 
(for as such we desire to esteem 
them), that we fully estimate the 
wisdom of avoiding thvse indirect 
taxes which cost as much in collect- 
ing as they bring into the exchequer. 
It was to sweep these away that 
Sir Robert Peel introduced his in- 
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ecome-tax with effects so highly 
beneficial; but while praising his 
sagacity, we go along with Mr. 
M‘Culloch in the belief that to re- 
peat his process again and again 
is to destroy the sources of revenue. 
To lower a tax may ere long make 
it more productive than before, but 
to abolish it is to encounter certain 
and uncompensated loss, and de- 
mands fuller justification. That 
our readers may know how far Mr. 
M‘Culloch goes, we will now give 
some detail as to the particular 
diminution of taxes which he dis- 
approves or approves. 

He laments the repeal of the small 
duty on butter and cheese. He 
regards Sir Robert Peel’s bread tax 
(1s. a quarter) as too light. He 
wishes the duty on soap had been 
extended to Ireland, and reduced 
from 13d. to 1d. a pound, instead of 
being repealed. Of the old timber 
duties he emphatically disapproves ; 
but he regrets that at the last 
change, in 1860, which was excellent 
in principle, the duty was fixed at 
1s. a load, when 3s. would have been 
paid with equal willingness. The 
large revenue derived in India from 
the export of opium is adduced by 
him as illustrating the facility of 
export duties. He regrets the re- 
cent repeal of the duty of 4s. a ton 
on the export of coal, which indeed 
involves mercantile and military 
considerations of grave import. Mr. 
M‘Culloch would have raised the 
duty to 5s., 6s., or even 7s. a ton, and 
thinks it would then have produced 
from @ million and a half to two 
millions sterling a year. We not 
only repealed it, but bound our- 
selves by treaty not to alter it for 
ten years. In passing, we observe 
that although such commercial 
treaties as stipulate against differ- 
ential duties are wholly unobjection- 
able, treaties which cripple us in 
the choice of means of raising a 
revenue should be regarded with 
the utmost jealousy. In this matter 
We seem to have become somewhat 
thoughtless alike in our own case 
and in that of foreign nations. 
When the United States Congress, 
finding the treasury emptied by 
secession, passed the Morrill tariff to 
replenish it, we totally passed by, 
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or were unable to take in, their 
domestic necessity, and treated it as 
an act of hostility to ourselves ; anc 
in the same spirit we have sur- 
rendered to France our control over 
our own taxes. We cannot but 
count this as an evil principle, 
against which protest is needed ; 
although for the French treaty as. 
a whole we are truly thankful, and 
ascribe high praise for it alike to 
Mr. Gladstone and to Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. M‘Culloch would place ex- 
port duties not only upon coal, but 
on pig-iron, bar-iron, and other me- 
talliic products, as well as light 
duties on the import of corn and all 
other provisions, though he- dis- 
tinctly disapproves of differential 
duties Parson. for protection. More- 
over, he thinks the penny post to 
be too cheap, and regrets that the 
minimum price of a letter is not 
23d. or 3¢. In this he appears to 
us doubly wrong—as to his own ar- 
gument, and as to that which he 
omits. He says, page 328 :— 

No doubt it [the system of Sir Rowland 
Hill] has the recommendations of simplicity 
(if we may apply such a phrase to a uni- 
form charge for services costing widely dij- 
ferent sums) and cheapness in its favour, 
and has greatly facilitated correspondence. 
But it is, notwithstanding, more than ques- 
tionable, whether its adoption was a pru- 
dent step, &e., &e, 


What is the difference of cost to 
the Post Office to transmit a letter 
from one street of London to the 
next, and to transmit another letter 
from London to Edinburgh? While 
railroads were very incomplete, Mr. 
Rowland Hill (whose estimate is 
not impugned nor mentioned by 
Mr. M‘Culloch) published his cal- 
culation of this very matter as an 
argument for equalizing the price. 
If we remember, the difference of 
cost was then a small fraction of a 
farthing—a sum incapable of being 
collected. The main expense to the 
Post Office is that of gathering the 
letters, sorting them, and distribut- 
ing them; the expense of transmis- 
sion from end to end of England is 
but a small fraction of this. Hence 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s phrase —‘ costing 
widely different sums’—appears to 
be an inadvertency. Moreover, his 
own proposal of 24d. or 3¢. implies. 
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that on the whole he sees diversity 
of payment to be too serious an im- 
pediment to insist on. Even this is 
in our eyes a less grave evil than 
any rise in the minimum price. The 
enormous increase in the number of 
letters written is not due solely to 
mercantile necessities, but also to 
the developed action of advertise- 
ments and of political and charitable 
effort. Every one of our readers 
knows how many printed papers he 
daily receives from tradesmen and 
from public societies, and circulars 
of every kind. These cost the Post 
Office as much labour as mercantile 
letters. On the way, we may add 
that printed matter ought not to be 
charged less highly than epistolary 
correspondence, upon Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s principle. If the minimum 
price of letters were raised to 2d. we 
think it highly doubtful whether 
the Post Office would be found to 
have gained a shilling at the year’s 
end, so great would be the falling 
off in the number. Moreover, it is 
not to be forgotten that this form of 
revenue-getting is exceptional and 
against received principle, as being 
a government monopoly. It is al- 
ready in some quarters condemned ; 
and the topic that the Post Office 
authorities have always resisted im- 
provement is a formidable one. It 
is only by great moderation in 
charge that the odium of the mono- 
poly can be fought against. As to 
the topic of imprudence to which 
Mr. M‘Culloch adverts, the impru- 
dence which strikes us is not that in 
Mr. Rowland Hill’s scheme—which 
as a whole is universally acknow- 
ledged to be a signal success—but 
the expenditure of public money on 
steamboats by the Post Office au- 
thorities is an extravagance, quite 
gratuitous, we believe, and near 
forty years old. In the early days 
of steam communication with Ire- 
land, when the steamboat companies 
volunteered to carry the king’s mail 
free of charge, the Post Office of 
that day refused the offer, but built 
steamers of its own at public ex- 
pense to compete with the compa- 
nies. In the same spirit have been 
all the subsidies of the Atlantic mail. 
As soon as the ‘ Great Western’ had 
solved the problem, and hoped for 
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some benefit to her shares, the 
Cunard steamers were started by 
the Government as her rivals. Then 
came the West Indian steamers, the 
Collins steamers, and of late the 
Galway contract. These are, we 
think, the ‘ imprudences’ by which 
the public revenue is sacrificed, , 
which would else exhibit afar higher . 
return under the penny postage. 
Considering the large losses encoun- 
tered by the inadequate returns of * 
sea-postage, we find no ground of 
discontent with Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
figures, which show the clear net 
revenue of the Post Office to have 
been £1,346,299 in 1861, against 
£1,589,487 in 1839, the last year of 
the high postage. 

As regards light duties on corn, 
butter and cheese, meat, and other 
provisions which we produce at home, 
Mr. M‘Culloch passes by a consider- 
ation which must be very familiar 
to him—that such duties are neces- 
sarily differential. The one-shilling 
duty which Sir Robert Peel left 
upon the quarter of wheat raises 
the price of every home-grown 
quarter of wheat by one shilling: 
hence if we import as much as one 
quarter for every two quarters 
which we grow, the public pays 
three shillings where the exchequer 
receives but one. This is an extra- 
vagance exceeding the worst ex- 
pense of collecting, even in very 
ill-judged taxation, and forbids us 
to desire any increase of such du- 
ties, unless they can be collected on 
the home-produced article also. In 
the matter of excise we see with 
still more wonder Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
very slight appreciation of its evils. 
When we read (p. 257) his repre- 
sentations of the objections to the 
paper-duty as mere claptrap, we 
ask ourselves whether he is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Charles Knight’s 
statements of the enormous burden 
which that tax imposed on the 
Penny Cyclopedia, and the impedi- 
ment which it presented to the 
attempt to cheapen literature for 
the benefit of the millions. Mr. 
M‘Culloch sums the matter up 
thus :— 


Books are as dear at present as at any 
former period, ‘The price of some of the 
more expensive newspapers has been re- 
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duced; but the lower priced, or penny 
journals, continue at that rate, without 
any visible improvement having been made 
in the quality of the paper on “which they 
are printed. Their publishers, Sear 
and the publishers of books, aud the grocers 
and others who use paper in the wrapping 
up of parcels, have been the great gainers 
by the abolition of the duty, For while 
they buy their paper at a less cost, they 
all, or very nearly all, sell the ‘articles in 
which they deal at the same prices as 
formerly. And hence it follows, that the 
only advantage resulting to the public 
from the repeal of the paper duties consists 
in the lower price at which they may buy 
the paper used in letter-writing. And this 
is so very inconsiderable, as to be in the 
great majority of cases next to inappre- 
ciable. 


The sufficient reply to all this is 
surely on the surface. We do not 
enter the question on which the 
House of Lords differed from the 
Commons—the fit time of remitting 
the tax. Of course it is a prece- 
dent of very evil omen, which we 
have no intention of justifying, to 
remit a tax which is no worse than 
most other taxes, and then increase 
the income-tax to fill up the vacuum 
But dropping such transitory con- 
troversies we come to the question 
itself—Has the remission of the tax 
brought no considerable advantage 
to the public? Mr. Knight exhi- 
bited how the demands of the excise 
emptied the publisher of funds in 
proportion as he extended and 
cheapened his sale. The expense 
of authorship, of type-setting, and 
of advertisement is the same for 
three hundred copies and for ten 
thousand; but the paper and bind- 
ing increase (and so did the tax) 
proportionately to the number of 
books printed. Thus the tax 
weighed heavily on large editions. 
For an author who publishes at his 
own expense, and desires to cheapen 
a book for the benefit of the many, 
it is an unpleasant risk at all events 
to publish a large edition; and the 
tax made it worse. Mr. M‘Culloch 
admits that the high- -priced news- 
papers have reduced their price: he 
forgets to observe how many have 
increased their size, and immensely 
increased the ability of their writ- 
ing. They must certainly spend 
fur more on authorship, as well as on 
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special information. The boon to 
the public from cheap newspapers, 
and the evident increase of intelli- 
gence derived from them to the 
working-classes, more than fulfil 
the warmest hopes of those who 
sanguinely advocated the repeal of 
stamp-duty and of paper-tax. We 
cannot take up the time-table of 
the Great Western Railway without 
wondering how such a mass of 
paper and print can be sold for a 
penny. Yet behind all this lie 
arguments of quite another kind. 
A tax by weight was a cruel un- 
fairness to coarse brown paper. 
Moreover there was a positive defi- 
ciency of materials for paper, owing 
to the growth of cheap literature, 
and its price was threatening to 
rise. The exciseman interfered 
with the processes and with the 
adoption of novelty: tkis is the 
point on which (as with glass and 
other manufactures) an _ excise 
system is peculiarly baneful. How 
great was the improvement in the 
beauty of glass, upon the removal 
of the tax, is notorious. More 
beautiful paper was not desired, 
but greater variety of materials. 
At this moment we write on straw- 
paper. It is of much importance 
that the manufacturers have now 
all the materials of the world free 
to them. Nor can we grudge to 
the makers of papier-miché at the 
one end of the scale, nor to the 
grocers at the other, any gain 
which they have by the absence of 
the tax. Has the reader ever ac- 
companied a lady to a _ confec- 
tioner’s, and blushed when his fair 
companion, after investing one 
penny in a bun, asked for a paper- 
bag to put it in? If he has, we 
are sure he will be glad that that 
bag now costs the confectioner 
somewhat less. The competition 
of grocers and confectioners forces 
them to sell some other things 
lower if they make any considerable 
savings in paper or string. 

In general no indirect taxes are 
so disagreeable in themselves as in 
the despotism with which some of 
them are enforced. On smuggling, 


and the only right mode of repress- 
ing it, Mr. M‘Culloch’s doctrine is 
The Govern- 


sound and frank. 
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ment must not tempt the smuggler 
by too high a premium. But he 
does not notice the high-handed 
violence with which one man is 
punished for another’s smuggling. 
If a sailor in a ship smuggle to- 
bacco, the ship itself may be seized, 
and the shipowner forced to pay 
ruinous fines. To make bad worse, 
informers are highly rewarded. 
Hence a rascally sailor may secrete 
tobacco in a ship, and smuggle it to 
shore if he find an opportunity: if 
he find none, he can lay an informa- 
tion against the ship for the tobacco 
which he has himself hidden, and 
obtain a reward for his public 
spirit. Mr. M‘Culloch’s doctrine, if 
honestly acted on, would lay the 
axe to the root of all such despotic 
proceedings, by so lowering every 
duty that neither would the smug- 
gler be so daring, nor the Custom- 
house authorities so suspicious. 
The need of these despotic powers 
would vanish with the high duties; 
and those duties (he explains) are 
to be esteemed high which bear a 
high ratio to the cost price; for it 
is this ratio which gives the im- 
pulse to smuggling. 

To us the most questionable 
source of revenue in our present 
system of taxation is the tax on 
intoxicating liquors, which we can- 
not consent to look at solely from 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s point of view. He 
distinctly disapproves of any moral 
surveillance over the sale, such as 
for many centuries past has been 
regarded as absolutely necessary, 
and speaks as though the power of 
magistrates over the licence were 
an impertinence and essential im- 
propriety. He writes (p. 376):— 

Besides the efforts which have been made 
to enforce temperance by high duties, the 
same thing has been attempted indirectly 
[gy directly ?] by the agency of the li- 
censing system, or by preventing the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in houses not li- 
censed for the purpose by the magistrates. 
This system, which has been often de- 
nounced, has given rise to much jobbing 
and abuse; and it is not a little surprising 
that it should have been tolerated for so 
long a period. It is right, no doubt, that 
measures should be taken to enforce good 
order in public-houses; but that might be 


" better done without than with the aid of 


the licensing system, Were it enacted that 
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all individuals who pleased might open 
public-houses, provided they had previously 
deposited a certain sum (say £50), which 
should be forfeited, and themselves de- 
clared incapable of carrying on the busi- 
ness, in the event of their keeping disorder- 
ly houses, the public interests would be 
much better protected than they are at all 
likely to be under the existing system. The 
latter enables the justices to persecute and 
oppress individuals against whom they 
happen to entertain any prejudice, however 
ill founded ; and Is IN EVERY RESPECT 
MOST OBJECTIONABLE, 

It may be a very ill-founded pre- 
judice, but it is a very deeply-seated 
one, in rich and poor alike, to have 
intense objection to the proximity 
of a gin-palace to their own dwell- 
ing. If the poorest classes were 
polled by the head, and especially 
if the women voted likewise, they 
would by an enormous majority 
vote the spirit-shops out of exist- 
ence. Every man of the gentry 
would decline to occupy a house, 
however otherwise convenient, if 
his next-door neighbour kept even 
a beer-house. Let Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
scheme be carried out, and the 
owners of house property will 
quickly exhibit prejudices to gin- 
shops as unfounded as those of any 
persecuting magistrate. If by acci- 
dental want of caution on their part 
a spirit-seller could establish him- 
self in a street where the gentry 
live, the rapid fall of rents would 
soon show their ‘prejudice,’ and 
would eject the intruder at the 
earliest possible moment. The late 
Prince Consort and the present 
Prime Minister, with eighty other 
landed proprietors, of whose names 
we have a list before us, have taken 
steps to exterminate public drink- 
ing-houses from their estates. The 
Indians cry out bitterly against us 
for propagating drunkenness among 
them by the sale of spirits which 
we insist on licensing: meanwhile 
Christian Englishmen imagine that 
the weak and poor barrier which 
the licensing system interposes is 
too much, and ought, on every 
ground, to be swept away! If a 
magistrate here and there is preju- 
diced and partial, and forbids a 
man to keep a shop who is as good 
as some other man, how infinitesi- 
mal is the harm of this favouritism! 
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The ‘interests of the public’ do not 
lie, where Mr. M‘Culloch thinks, in 
the perfect impartiality between 
seller and seller, much less in 
allowing as many to sell as are 
ready to deposit £50; but in secur- 
ing that there shall not be one shop 
more than is imperatively needful. 
In other trades it is commendable 
in a tradesman to push the sale of 
his goods, to reduce their price to 
the utmost, and reimburse himself 
by persuading and enticing his 
customers to consume largely. By 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s avowal, so widely 
opposite is the case of the dram- 
seller, that he is to forfeit £50 if he: 
dare to do such a thing! His house 
will be called ‘disorderly.’ This 
circumstance has always put a wide 
chasm between such a trade and all 
other trades, and makes it impos- 
sible to apply to it any of the gene- 
ral principles received in them. 
We ehtirely admit that the licens- 
ing magistrate is a very inefficient 
conservator of the public morality ; 
but he is responsible to the Lord 
Chancellor, who may reprove him, 
or dismiss him from the bench 
without ceremony (as one discards 
a servant even on suspicion), if in 
his conscience he believe that in 
any of the houses licensed by the 
magistrate drunkenness and other 
immorality is winked at. The 
‘Lord Keeper, in old times, was 
apt to come down thus upon the 
magistrates rather roughly. We do 
not expect such a thing now, for 
the obvious reason, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer now makes 
a revenue of more than twenty* 
millions annually from the trade in 
intoxicating liquor. It might seem 
the height of credulity to expect 
the publican to be an ‘efficient 
guard on the sobriety of his custo- 
mers, when the competition of nu- 
merous houses makes it certain that 
he will be ruined unless he encou- 
rage free drinking up to the verge 
of actual drunkenness; but we 
almost think it would be still 
greater credulity to expect the 
Queen’s ministers to put any real 
check on a trade upon which twenty 


including 54 millions for tobacco, 


* In 1861 the returns showed nearly twenty-seven millions raised on intoxicants, 
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millions of their revenue depend. 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
have very virtuous intentions, but 
he ‘ cannot afford’ to have the num- 
ber of drink-houses lessened, though 
committees of Lords and Commons 
emphatically agree that the multi- 
plication of such houses is the 
cardinal evil. 

The more we read on this subject 
in Mr. M‘Culloch, the more he 
pains us. We did not expect from 
him anything so strong as the fol- 
lowing (p. 405) :— 

Where a taste for holidays, shows, pro- 
cessions, and the dolce far niente is widely 
diffused, the people are generally deficient 
in industry ; and having little surplus pro- 
duce to dispose of, can contribute but little 
to the treasury. But where, on the other 
hand, they care little for holiday-pastimes, 
and prefer regaling themselves with beer, 
spirits, or such-like stimulants, govern- 
ment may, by taxing these, raise a large 
sum in the least objectionable way. The 
Neapolitan lazzaroni contribute nothing, 
whereas the English gin-drinkers and to- 
bacco-smokers contribute a great deal to 
the revenue. The laziness of the former 
unfits them for any useful purpose; but the 
vices or the tastes of the latter, HOWEVER 
INJURIOUS TO THEMSELVES, conduce to 
the public advantage. We cannot change 
them or root them out; but we do WHAT 
IS BETTER (!), we tax them. 


Mr. M‘Culloch, to justify the 
marvellous words ‘what is better, 
proceeds to argue as though there 
were no third possibility for Eng- 
lish workmen other than to be 
tipplers, or to be as idle as lazza- 
roni! Elsewhere (p. 364) he affects 
that the duties on spirits are wise 
because ‘the increase of price less- 
ens their consumption by the poor, 
to whom, when taken in excess, 
they are most pernicious.’ Ono 
who serves God and Mammon must 
needs be double-minded: he who 
gets revenue from vice is not the 
man ‘to root it out.’ This is-pre- 
cisely why we cannot share in Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s complacency in this 
too profitable tax. He elsewhere 
argues that revenue officers will 
never abolish smuggling lest they 
abolish themselves. Will, then, 


any Government be at all more 
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eager than Mr. M‘Culloch to ex- 
plode the vice on which it fattens? 
We turn his argument quite an- 
other way: because it is a duty of 
the executive (avowed for six cen- 
turies, and maintained incessantly 
in theory) to repress drunkenness 
by punishing those who sell liquor 
improperly, therefore it is dishonour- 
able and pernicious in a govern- 
ment to become a virtual partner 
with the publicans, and really swell 
its own revenue from the deadly 
vice of the people. 

To whom does Mr. M‘Culloch 
look to enforce the penalty of £50 
which he proposes? Is it to the 
same magistrates whom he de- 
nounces as persecuting and preju- 
diced? or is it to the Excise Office, 
which has never yet been known to 
put out a sincere effort to enforce 
the little which might be enforced 
against public vice? Truly their 
business has been to make money 
as the publican himself makes it. 
If the tempted wretch on whose 
life-blood they feed is ruined by it 
in soul and body, their sufficient 
comment is: ‘The more fool he! 
it is his own look-out. We must 
say that if Mr. M‘Culloch’s scheme 
of free trade in spirits, and £50 
deposit were brought into Parlia- 
ment, we should regard the £50 
clause as an artifice and a sham, 
not intended to take effect. In any 
case a man of straw would be put 
in to sell, and if he were sentenced, 
the capitalist behind him could 
easily find a substitute. 

The whole present system, we ad- 
mit, is rotten. During the Russian 
war, when it was but natural to rip 
up the weak points of our enemy, 
our press was very severe on the 
Emperor Nicolas for deriving a 
large revenue from the public love 
of intoxicants: are we quite unable 
to discern the beam in our own eye? 
If statesmen cannot see this ques- 
tion aright from the moral point of 
view, let them look at it from an- 
other side. In England, where 
vested interests and old routine 
are powerful, social reforms cannot 
move on so rapidly as in the colo- 
nies and in America; yet a pretty 
clear foresight of what is coming in 
England may be gained by study- 
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ing colonial movements. The anta- 
gonism to the liquor-traffic, which 
began in Maine, and has spread 
itself over half the United States, 
has also largely leavened the Eng- 
lish colonies, and gained great vic- 
tories in some of them. It is but 
the other day that news arrived of 
the ‘Act to amend the Licence 
Law’ in Nova Scotia, which passed 
the House of Assembly on March 
3oth, and the Legislative Council 
on April 8th. The Lieutenant- 
Governor did not dare to veto it, as 
was done in New Brunswick some 
ten years ago, so that it is now the 


-law of the land. The new act pro- 


vides, that in any county in which 
a majority of the ratepayers so vote, 
the magistrates shall grant no 
licences for the sale of liquor; but 
(under certain conditions) shall 
appoint public agents, residing not 
less than ten miles apart, to sell 
liquor for medicinal, mechanical, 
and manufacturing purposes, with- 
out any personal interest in the sale. 
The sanctions of the law are very 
stringent, imprisonment being su- 
peradded to heavy fines for the 
violation of it. In England the 
body devoted to the same cause, 
and calling itself the United King- 
dom Alliance, has become so wide- 
spread and consolidated that Lord 
Brougham entitled it the ‘Grand 
Alliance’ in ‘a laudatory mention. 
Since that time it has been joined 
by many of the clergy, as well as 
by great numbers of the dissenting 
ministers; nor is its name unknown 
in Parliament. We would recom- 
mend our tax-masters to take due 
account of the tide of events, and 
prepare for inevitable and extensive 
change. The workmen who are 
learning to co-operate have dis- 
covered that the only way, and the 
easy way, of getting capital is to 
abstain from drink, which at best is 
needless, and at worst is ruinous to 
them. If, through the combination 
of moral and religious zeal with 
growing intelligence and ambition, 
a large diminution take place in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors, 
it will enormously increase the tax- 
paying powers of England, as well 
as lessen pauperism, insanity, and 
crime; but it may inconvenience 
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the exchequer if the present system 
of treating this source of revenue as 
a trustworthy staple be persevered 


in. 

All these topics are ignored by 
Mr. M‘Culloch. Moreover, in deal- 
ing (p. 365) with the events of 
1736, When a futile attempt was 
made to stop gin-drinking by high 
duties (which he thinks ought to 
warn us off from such attempts), he 
shows himself entirely unaware of 
the contrast of the present times to 
those. Zhen, gin-drinking being a 
somewhat new vice, the intelligent 
and upper part of the nation desired 
to stop it against the will of the 
millions: now the millions desire to 
stop it; those bent on sustaining it 
are the wealthy who have invested 
money in the trade—the Benthamite 
politicians and the economists. Not 
to see the wide diversity of result 
to be expected argues a great want 
of freshness of eye. 

Nor can we feel any greater satis- 
faction with Mr. M‘Culloch’s impar- 
tiality in his allusion to the Beer 
Law of 1830, in which Lord 
Brougham and the Whigs concurred 
fora moment with Sir R. Peel and 
the Tories. His notice of it stands 
thus, p. 255:— 


The public attention having been at 
length forcibly attracted to the subject, 
and the influence of the exorbitant duties 
on malt and beer in increasing the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits clearly pointed out, 
[see Edinburgh Review, No. 98, Art, vi.] 
the beer duty was repealed, as already 
stated, in 1830. This measure did honour 
to the administration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington; which was also entitled to the 
credit of having put an end to the old 
licensing system, and established, for the first 
time, something like a free trade in beer. 


We ask ourselves with wonder: 
Can the experienced and well-in- 
formed writer be ignorant what the 
Committee of the Commons, ap- 
pointed in 1834, pronounced against 
this act, for which he gives so much 
more credit to its authors, than they 
themselves, after four years of expe- 
rience, could dare to claim or accept? 
Can he be ignorant of the evidence 
given before the Committee, that 
the new beer-shops increased the 
sale of spirits by extending into new 
circles the appetite for fermented 
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liquors, and paralyzed the magis- 
trates by making their efforts for 
public temperance appear to be use- 
less and impertinent ? On that Com- 
mittee were the late Sir Robert Peel 
and Sir Edward Knatchbull. The 
Report opens by deploring that 
drunkenness is on the increase 
among the labouring classes; and 
declares that foremost among the 
‘ immediate causes’ is to be reckoned 
‘the increased number and force of 
the temptations placed in their daily 
path by the additional establish- 
ment of places at which intoxicating 
drinks are sold.” This was a dis- 
tinct condemnation of the new beer- 
shops, equally with the spirit-shops ; 
nor did we ever hear of any person, 
who, as magistrate, judge, clergy- 
man, jailer, or philanthropist, had a 
practical knowledge of the operation 
of the beer-shops, and their relations 
with crime and pauperism, who has 
not judged them to be wholly mis- 
chievous. The judges of the land 
have powerfully condemned the 
whole retail trade. The licensed 
victuallers have used against the 
beer-shops a severity of language, 
which nothing but the notoriety of 
their evils could make possible from 
a class itself so vulnerable. Un- 
doubtedly the pernicious clause, ‘ To 
be drunk on the premises’ (which 
was added against Lord Brougham’s 
judgment) has been an enormous 
aggravation of mischief. Had the 
words run, ‘Not to be drunk on the 
premises,’ this would certainly have 
been an improvement. 

We briefly add, that Mr. M‘Culloch 
lays down decisively (what we won- 
der anybody could doubt) that wine, 
being dearer than gin and than 
the dearest ale, will never draw off 
the working-classes from ale or gin. 
He estimates the recent sacrifice of 
revenue in the reduction of wine- 
duties, at £700,000 a year; but we 
see no reason to regret this; for it 
has been a condition of our greatly 
increased commerce with France, to 
the advantage alike of commerce 
and of the public revenue. A Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, like a trades- 
man, must sometimes be enter- 
prising enough to lose, in order that 
he may gain; and we must look on 
the French treaty as a whole. 
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Mr. M‘Culloch deprecated the 
lowering of the tea tax, of which we 
recently have had an instalment; he 
also decidedly approves of ‘ convey- 
ance duties,” as duties on railway 
passengers. We think he is rather 
hard upon the railways, in not allow- 
ing any weight to the fact that Par- 
liament has imposed on them the 
Jaw of a penny a mile. He replies, 
that they accepted the bargain, and 
must not now complain; but this 
reasoning does not convince us that 
*the duty falls, of course, upon the 
passengers.’ He argues that ‘the 
depressed condition of the railways 
is not owing to the tax, but to their 
own recklessness, extravagance, and 
bad faith.” Asin many a joint-stock 
bank, so in the railways, the majority 
of the shareholders are victims, not 
guilty; and when impoverished by 
their directors’ mismanagement, they 
feel severely both the local taxation 
to which they are subject, and the 
taxes imposed on them by Parlia- 
ment. The permanent shareholders 
whom jobbers have impoverished, 
seem to us to deserve a far different 
tone of address to that which per- 
vades Mr. M‘Culloch’s attack. 

But, to leave details, we assent to 
his general doctrine, that, in so far 
as it can be done without wasting 
money in the machinery of taxation, 
the more numerous the things 
lightly taxed, so much the better; 
and the witty sarcasms about the 
being born, and living, and breath- 
ing, and dying in taxation, may 
(when all taxes are light) be ac- 
cepted as the panegyric ona Utopian 
system. Nevertheless, it seems, 
nothing but experience can decide 
whether a particular tax will be 
vexatious. ‘The public accepted the 
penny stamp on bankers’ cheques 
without a murmur, nor does it in- 
volve the slightest inconvenience; 
yet the penny tax on parcels devised 
by Mr. Gladstone, proved quite the 
reverse, and had to be withdrawn. 
To devise new taxes, is always difti- 
cult and liable to cause annoyance ; 
hence a total destruction of an old 
tax is seldom wise, and needs pecu- 
liar justification. License to sell 
‘tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff,’ is so 
old, that it seems to be a thing of 
course; but we have sometimes spe- 
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culated whether it might not be well 
commuted for some very light and 
general shop licence. Are the sellers 
of these four articles guiltier or 
more troublesome than other sales- 
men? Would others grumble more 
than these do by being made to pay 
a petty licence which would fall on 
the customers if made universal ? 
Perhaps they would at first. The 
frequent changes in our taxation are 
certainly a great evil; nay, often are 
a cruel injustice. We have it from 
a paper merchant, that he lost more 
than a thousand pounds in the 
fracas, when the House of Lords 
insisted on retaining for another 
year the paper tax, which the House 
of Commons had intended to abolish 
at once. 

But in one tax the ups and downs, 
which have of late been prevalent, 
involve an injustice peculiar to it- 
self. We refer to the income tax. 
Mr. M‘Culloch concedes entirely to 
his Liverpool opponents, that to tax 
permanent and transitory income at 
the same rate is decidedly unjust. 
But it seems to us, neither of the 
combatants distinctly understand 
what is the cause which alone makes 
it unjust, viz., the alternate main- 
tenance and remission of the tax. 
The proof of this is as clear as of 
any mathematical theorem, and we 
are surprised that clever men can- 
not be made to understand that they 
must either refute it or bow to it. 
Suppose the tax on income to be 
ten per cent., and that there are 
three men subject to it, of whom 
one has £100 a year for ever, a 
second £100 a year for eight years, 
a third £100 a year for two years. 
Tf the tax last for ever, the first (and 
his heirs), paying £10 a year for ever, 
will pay exactly one-tenth of the 
property. The second, paying £10 
a year for eight years, will pay 
exactly a tenth of his property. The 
third, paying £10 a year for two 
years, will also pay an exact tenth 
of his property. Thus perfect im- 
partiality is shown tothem. Turn 
every payment into its equivalent 
in present money, and no other result 
can possibly be attained. ‘Thus, if 
we fix attention on the payment 
made in the fourth year by the first 
and second, each of them expects 
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£100 in that year, each of them ex- 
pects to have to pay as tax £10 in 
that year. Reduce these to their 
equivalents A and B in present 
money, A the present value of that 
froo and B the present value of 
that £10; and whatever be the law 
assumed, whatever the rate of in- 
terest, it is certain that B will be 
exactly one-tenth of A. The rea- 
soners who bring out a different 
result, do it by assuming a different 
rate of interest, and indeed a dif- 
ferent law for calculating the pre- 
sent value of the £100, from that 
which they apply to the £10, and 
this they call, ‘dealing with the 
question practically!’ On the other 
hand, it is clear, that to impose an 
income tax of ten per cent. for two 
years only, and tax the three men 
alike, would be grossly unjust; for 
it would take an entire tenth from 
the property of the third, and only 
one-hundreth or one-hundred and 
twenty-fifth part from that of the 
first. Thus the holders of transitory 
incomes, if anxious for impartial 
justice between themselves and the 
holders of permanent income, ought 
to call out for permanency of the 
income tax; whereas they are al- 
ways the most vehement to demand 
its abolition. Evidently the true 
reason lies in another quarter. They 
<lislike the tax because it is inquisi- 
torial, and because it is really hard 
for a man, who is constantly buying 
and selling, to know at a definite 
moment what is the balance of his 
gains and losses, of his good debts 
and his bad debts. As the Govern- 
ment does not allow any such clause 
as, ‘bad debts and bad markets ex- 
cepted,’ the only safe way for a mer- 
chant who does not wish to overtax 
himself, is to give as his estimate 
the lowest limit of his gains, and 
afterwards pay ‘ conscience money’ 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if the result rise higher than that 
limit. Might not the Government 
find its interest to lie in a .more 
generous and frank course? Might 
it not permit the conjectural esti- 
mates of one year to be corrected by 
the: surer knowledge of another? 
If Mr. M‘Culloch should have 
strength to abolish the income tax 
entirely and the receipts of the 
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liquor tax melt away under the 
best of influences, we should really 
have grave fears for the solvency of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. M‘Culloch, like other political 
economists, has a wholesome fear of 
driving capital abroad; but we do 
not discern in him any fear of driv- 
ing our population abroad. As 
acute diseases are sometimes cured 
by some natural issue, so are poli- 
tical diseases by some great drain of 
emigration; nor could we desire to 
keep millions at home to be mise- 
rable if they can be happy in other 
lands. Nevertheless, it remains a 
certainty, that to lose population 
largely and constantly, is to lose at 
once wealth and strength. It is as 
true now,as when the old priest 
said it to Gidipus, that towers and 
ships avail nothing, when empty of 
men. The Irish emigration carries 
away not men only, but capital. 
Unless recent accounts deceive us, 
there is less cattle in the land, as 
well as a narrower area of cultiva- 
tion, than before the last million 
men left the country. Where labour 
is intelligent, men produce far more 
than they consume, and a loss of 
men is then necessarily a loss of 
capital also. One great problem 
which English statesmen will shortly 
be called to solve, is, how to keep 
our workmen at home. We cannot 
but feel surprise and jealousy at the 
tone of an argument which many 
times recurs in Mr. M‘Culloch, that 
an indirect tax is really a national 
good when it makes workmen more 
industrious in order to pay it. If 
we were sluggish savages, living in 
a climate where nature gave us 
everything freely, there might be 
weight in such a consideration. 
But in fact our toiling millions have 
not enough of that variety which is 
itself relief and almost amusement ; 
a variety which mere savages have 
in abundance. Men who are over- 
wearied have no nervous energy left 
for mental cultivation or refinement 
even if time allowed. All the old 
holidays are gone; and for twenty 
years past the conviction has in- 
creased that our people are over- 
worked. The more they know of 
foreign parts, and the more of their 
neighbours have emigrated already, 
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so much the more disposed will 
they be to try their own fortunes 
abroad. The Southern States of 
America could easily take in twenty 
millions from England and as many 
more for Germany—as soon as 
slavery comes to an end—and be 
much richer for it. We may, ere 
long, be disagreeably denuded unless 
the condition of our labourers ap- 
proach that which they may attain 
by crossing the Atlantic. Looking 
at great events from a selfish point 
of view, we have no reason to be 
sorry that this terrible war will 
leave heavy debt on the United 
States, and that our emigrants will 
not be able to assume the enviable 
lot of that mythical personage ‘ the 
untaxed foreigner.’ When we think 
of the perpetual rapid increase of 
the Sclavonian population along the 
rivers Volga, Don, Dnieper—an in- 
crease likely to be accelerated by 
the freedom of the serfs and the 
development of all mechanical art 
—we cannot cherish any Malthusian 
desires for a check to English and 
Trish population. Since 1846 it has 
become clear, that what economists 
alled ‘excess of population,’ was no- 
thing but excess of bad legislation. 
If workmen emigrate too largely, and 
wages rise from this cause, may not 
the end of it be, that capitalists will 
emigrate to places where wages are 
lower? Excessive wages are a drain 
on capitalists immeasurably worse 
than any imaginable tax on capital. 

Such are some of the thoughts 
that have occurred to us, in perus- 
ing Mr. M‘Culloch’s elaborate and 
able work. Where so many and 
complicated considerations are en- 
gaged, upon which the ablest men 
still differ, it was not to be expected 
that we could everywhere assent to 
his views. But we may safely say, 
that this is a work which will com- 
mand attention from every states- 
man, and will claim to be answered, 
where assent is not yielded. We 
have not dwelt upon the last part, 
that which concerns the Funding 
System. It is chiefly interesting as 
a history of the past. The iniqui- 
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tous extravagances which it de- 
scribes and brands are not likely 
to be repeated. Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
scheme of keeping the revenue, in 
time of peace, permanently in excess 
of the expenditure by five or six 
millions, appears to us justas waste- 
ful as the keeping of a great hoard 
of gold, which he disapproves. ‘To 
have a yearly surplus, and with it 
pay off every year a part of the debt 
—or what is the same, pay a larger 
interest to convert the debt into a 
terminable shape—is evidently a 
wise policy, and we are disposed to 
call its neglect disgraceful. But to 
pay interest on debt, while keeping 
in hand money which might lessen 
our indebtedness, is a policy quite 
unintelligible. Nor can we agree in 
the notion that to borrow on termi- 
nable annuities is to teach the 
nation unthriftiness. To buy the 
lease of a house which has sixty or 
twenty-five years to run, is not 
generally thought an unthrifty pro- 
ceeding. Why the purchase of a 
Government Annuity for thirty, 
forty, or fifty years should be so 
stigmatized, we do not see. On con- 
trasting Mr. M‘Culloch’s languid 
zeal against drunkenness, which is 
of all unthriftiness the commonest, 
his alarm as to this tendency of ter- 
minable annuities took us quite by 
surprise. Moreover, the great readi- 
ness with which terminable leases of 
houses are sold, convinces us that 
there never will be a difficulty of 
raising loans on terminable annuitics 
from the nation itself, whenever the 
patriotic sympathy of the public 
justifies a Government in incurring 
debt. Our recent national pros- 
perity has evidently corrupted pub- 
lic men. The affluence which ought 
to have lessened our debt has been 
wasted; the two millions a year 
which fell in by terminable annuities 
have been swallowed up; and, vast 
as are our resources, sagacity, vigil- 
ance and stern principle are needed 
as much as ever, to meet the difli- 
culties of the future, which give 
ominous warning from within an 
from without. 
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LATE LAURELS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
NELLY IS CONFIDENTIAL. 


The door was shut—I looked between 
Its iron bars, and saw it lie, 


My garden, mine, beneath the sky, 
Pied with all flowers bedewed and green. 


From bough to bough the song-birds crossed, 
From flower to flower the moths and bees, 
With all its nests and stately trees— 


HERE are people who maintain 
that the drive home from a 
party is not the worst thing about 
it. If the entertainment has been 
a bad one, there is the agreeable 
sensation of relief, and of a duty 
done; if things have gone well, our 
spirits are pleasantly wrought up; 
even timid natures have caught a 
dash of courage: persons to whom 
a few hours ago it was an effort to 
talk have been confronted, and are 
formidable no longer; there is the 
dull soothing rumble of the wheels, 
good enough excuse for silence, and 
so provocative of conversation ; 
there is the certainty, so welcome to 
bodily fatigue, of an interval of rest, 
darkness, and comfort before a new 
exertion. Those to whom society is 
an ordeal look back upon finished 
tortures; those to whom it is a 
triumph, upon achieved success: 
wits chuckle over their jokes, flat- 
terers call to mind their compli- 
ments, and young ladies, it may be 
believed, re-enact their flirtations. 
Nelly, at any rate, had her thoughts 
full of hers. 

Charles was still a guest at Clyffe, 
and her serenity was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the reflection that upon 
her must devolve the momentous 
task of acquainting Margaret and her 
grandfather with the great event of 
the evening. Cowardice naturally 
suggested that such revelations 
must be made to a single listener, 
and that consequently nothing could 
be done till they were safe at home. 
Presently, however, the Squire, sud- 
denly lapsing from the briskness of 
the first two miles, grew suspiciously 
taciturn, and before long, the sounds 
which emerged from his corner of 





It had been mine—and it was lost. 


the carriage made it abundantly 
manifest that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, the sisters might enjoy a 
téte-a-téte. 

‘ Well, little Hero,’ Margaret said 
kindly, ‘have you had as pleasant 
an evening as you hoped ?’ 

‘Pleasanter, a hundred times!’ 
said the other, becoming extremely 
frightened, and feeling that her only 
chance was to make her confession 
forthwith. ‘Dear Meg, what do you 
think has happened ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said her sister, with a 
laugh, ‘the beautiful Brigand has 
made you a proposal.’ 

‘No,’ said Nelly, taking her sister’s 
hand confidingly; ‘but some one 
else has. You must guess again. 
But I cannot wait to tell you; it 
was Charles.’ 

‘Charles! cried Margaret, snatch- 
ing away her hand before she knew 
what she did, and shrinking back in 
the depths of the carriage. 

‘You are surprised, said the 
other; ‘ well, do you know, so was 
I; it startled me so at first. One is 
always wrong about these things, 
but I used to fancy that he was in 
love with you. Florence always 
told me that it was not so. But tell 
me, dear, what do you think?” 

‘Florence told you? said her 
sister, asa flood of suspicion against 
her old antagonist swept irresistibly 
across her mind, and added a new 
element to the horror of disappoint- 
ment, surprise, and humiliation that 
already reigned there. 

‘She told me that we were both 
in love,’ said Nelly, simply, ‘ almost 
the first time she saw us.’ 

‘ But are you in love?” asked the 
other, crushing down the cruel im- 
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patience of the inquiry into a tone 
of forced composure. 

For an instant her fate seemed 
even now in suspense; even now 
the doom, though half pronounced, 
might somehow be averted. Nelly 
hesitated in reply. 

‘Am TI in love?’ she said, with a 
little childish laugh; ‘well, Mar- 
garet, I can hardly tell. You know 
we always liked him, did we not?’ 

‘Liked him!’ cried her sister; 
‘and you can hardly tell! why, 
Nelly, does your heart tell you no- 
thing more than that?’ 

‘Yes, said Nelly, thoughtfully, 
as if feeling her own moral pulse, 
and counting the beats. ‘I suppose I 
am in love; don’t you think I am? 

Margaret held back the vehement 
‘No,’ that was rushing to her lips, 
and her companion prattled cheer- 
fully on. 

‘ If I am not I mean to be so very 
soon,’ she said; ‘he is much hand- 
somer than Captain Anstruther, at 
any rate, and he is very much in 
love with me, which is the chief 
point, is it not?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Margaret, tor- 
tured almost beyond endurance, and 
feeling that it needed but a few 
more such sentences for the pent- 
up storm of misery to burst in a 
torrent of tears; ‘if he is thoroughly 
in love, it will all be well.’ 

‘ He ts thoroughly in love, Nelly 
said, as if resenting the possible dis- 
paragement of her conquest. ‘And 
you are pleased, dear Meg, I hope, 
are you not? 

Margaret leant forward and 
pressed a pair of bloodless lips to 
her sister’s cheek. ‘ My darling little 
Nell,’ was all that she could trust 
herself to say; and even then, before 
the first violent heart-beating of a 
sudden shock was over, the scheme 
of self-sacrifice was framed, the 
burthen which dignity alike and 
unselfishness imposed, resolutely 
taken up, and Nelly’s happiness 
substituted, with a pious heroism, 
for her own. 

‘How cold you are!’ Nelly said, 
putting her sister’s shawl about her ; 
and then both by common consent 
relapsed into silence. 

Fortunately there were six miles 
vet to drive, and Nelly, having dis- 
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burthened herself of her secret, 
happy with her own thoughts and 
all the new world that had suddenly 
opened upon her, was quite pre- 
pared not to be loquacious. Life, 
always smiling enough, seemed sud- 
denly transformed for her into ; 
more than Paradise; imagination 
crowded her path with half-descried 
enjoyments, and a flood of happincss 
bore her unresistingly along, she 
knew and she cared not whither. 
The evening had been full of excite- 
ment, flattery, triumph. The ap- 
plause of the theatre was still ring- 
ing in her ears: the Count’s autho- 
ritative ‘bravissima,” Anstruther’s 
complimentary protestations, Flo- 
rence’s encouragements; at last, 
Charles’s tender words. The party 
had ended with a dance, and a room- 
ful of admirers had been intriguing 
for the honour of her hand. A 
party of Guardsmen—tall, terrifying, 
ambrosial—had come across from 
the Duke of Pondercast’s, and _peti- 
tioned with the most abject entreaty 
for a valse apiece. Slap for an in- 
stant forgot to be sarcastic, and 
assured her she was a second Peg 
Woffington. The Major, defiant of 
impending rheumatism, insisted 
upon escorting her to her carriage, 
and wrapped her cloak about her 
with an air of quite paternal affec- 
tion. These were but the froth and 
sugar-plums upon the trifle of ex- 
istence, and at the bottom was some- 
thing solid, tangible, and sweeter 
than all—a husband.. What could 
people mean who said that happi- 
ness was not for man, and earth sel- 
dom the residence of any but a tran- 
sient bliss? 

And yet close beside her sat 
Margaret, with death at her heart, 
gradually taking in the full tragical 
force of the news just imparted to 
her. In the silence and darkness 
she confronted her misfortune, and 
hopelessly acknowledged that it was 
overwhelming. She seemed to her- 
self numbed and paralyzed by the 
blow; courage, resolution, even 
piety, died down within her. Grief, 
she began to feel, may be strained 
till it borders on ferocity. For the 


first time in her life her love to. 


Nelly wavered, dwindled, flickered, 
as if for sudden extinction. It was 
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impossible to forgive even the un- 
conscious instrument of such a dis- 
aster; and — suggested vindictive- 
ness, was it unconscious? Had not 
some little miserable coquetry, some 
wretched school-girl ambition, some 
foolish caprice of sentiment, some 
lesson too well learnt from her cruel 
instructress, led her by a pleasant 
path to the ruin of her sister’s 
happiness? she was the disciple, 
might not she also be the col- 
league of Florence, and was not 
Florence, Margaret bitterly asked 
herself, a foe? It was for this then 
that she had, ever since she could 
remember, given the patient thought, 
the watchful devotion, the passionate 
attachment, which from the cradle 
upwards, Nelly had had concen- 
trated upon herself: for this that 
she pressed for her return, waited 
for it, oh how eagerly! taken the 
new comer to her heart of hearts, 
believed, and made others believe, 
her to be perfection—and this was 
the end; to see her, in a negligent, 
half-playful mood, scarce certain of 
her own inclination, content, but 
not more than content, with her 
good fortune, come and lay her hand 
smilingly, as sole proprietress, wpon 
what was for Margaret the one trea- 
sure of the world, the single possi- 
bility of happiness, the only escape 
from despair: this, then, was the 
end, the crowning result: it was all 
over; all the high hopes, the vague 
longing, the nervous dread of cala- 
ity, the uneasy consciousness of a 
neighbouring enemy. It was all 
over, and Margaret had lost. 

They got home too soon for all. 
The Squire woke up with a start in 
the middle of his nap, as the car- 
riage stopped at the Park gates; 
Nelly was recalled to earth from an 
agreeable course of airy castle- 
building; Margaret, her thoughts 
still in utter confusion, had to rouse 
herself for the first painful appren- 
ticeship in the difficult art of con- 
ccalment—for the laborious assump- 
tion of a composure which was no 
longer her own. 

‘ Why, Margaret,’ cried her grand- 
father, in dismay, as they came into 
the hall, and the light revealed the 
paleness of her cheek, ‘how tired 
you look, my child! And there is 
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Nelly, who has been acting and 
dancing, and doing enough to ex- 
haust you both, and now she looks 
as fresh as a lark. To bed with you 
both, and let me hear nothing of 
either of you, pray, for twelve 
hours at least. Why, you are as 
white as a sheet!’ 

Margaret, kissing her grandfather, 
said, Yes, that she was tired, and 
forthwith disappeared. Nelly lin- 
gered behind, followed the Squire 
into the drawing-room, and with a 
great deal of unnecessary trepida- 
tion, informed him of her cousin’s 
proposal. 

Mr. Evelyn was fairly astonished, 
and showed an unexpected reluc- 
tance to acquiesce in the scheme. 

‘Married!’ he cried; ‘why, my 
dear child, I was resolving only to- 
day to send you back to school for 
another year at least. You are for 
ever breaking down in your duets 
you know, and only the last time 
you wrote to me you spelt “your 
affectionate grandchild” with a 
single f. 

‘ And I am your affectionate grand- 
child,’ said Nelly, putting her arms 
round his neck with a caressing air, 
whose efficacy in obtaining her peti- 
tion she had often ere now ascer- 
tained. 

‘ You are a little goose,’ cried the 
Squire, conscious that a superior 
tactician was leading him from the 
real point of attack ; ‘and marriages 
between first cousins are the worst 
things imaginable.’ 

Even as he spoke his conscience 
rebuked him for the insincerity of 
the objection ; there were some first 
cousins, it suggested, whose alliance 
would have raised no such scruples 
in his mind. 

‘Not the very worst,’ replied 
Nelly, sagaciously ; ‘for instance, one 
of the girls from St. Germain’s ran 
away with M. Troistemps, our danc- 
ing-master, and was never heard of 
for a fortnight—only think!’ 

Her grandfather had a lurking 
distrust of all French institutions, 
and mentally acknowledged that an 
arly marriage was not without its 
advantages. A Frenchman and a 
dancing - master! Good heavens! 
what perils to throw wantonly in an 
innocent young creature’s path! 
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*T am sure, he said, ‘you have 
much too high principle for any- 
thing of the sort ?’ 

‘1 am very steady indeed,’ cried 
his companion, trying to look de- 
mure; ‘ that is why I want to be 
married.’ : 

‘ But, persisted her grandfather, 
‘are you sure you know your own 
minds 

*IT am sure that I know mine, 
said the young lady, by this time 
convinced of the necessity of a de- 
cided tone—‘ quite sure; I love him 
with all my heart.’ 

‘I see no help for it then,’ said 
the Squire, half abstractedly. 

‘Help for it! cried the other 
indignantly ; ‘ one would think that 
it was something wicked that we 
wanted to do.’ 

Her grandfather in his heart sus- 
pected that on one side at least it 
was; but he made no reply. 

‘ Good night, little wife,’ he said ; 
‘and pray, whoever you marry, keep 
a little affection for your old grand- 
father.’ 

‘ To be sure,’ cried Nelly, fondly, 
‘with as many /’s in it as you 
please.’ And then she left him to 
his meditations. 

These were by no means of the 
pleasantest description. An elderly 
man hates having his plans upset; 
a tender-hearted man shrinks trom 
the idea of pain. Both of these an- 
noyances seemed to be coming upon 
him. For years past he had 
watched the close friendship be- 
tween Margaret and her cousin, 
and, bitterly disappointed himself, 
he reckoned that she could scarcely 
be less so. For years he had been 
arranging for his grandchildren, and 
never once had such a conjuncture 
as the present suggested itself to his 
thoughts as a possibility. In ahun- 
dred pleasant schemes Charles and 
Margaret formed the central group, 
and a new and unexpected disposi- 
tion of events gave him a shock. 

The more he thought of it the 
more disturbed the Squire grew. He 
rang the bell for some cold water, 
poked and repoked the fire with 
unconscious vehemence, and walked 
about the drawing-room in a fever. 
He liked Margaret by far the better 
of the two, and the other plan would 
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have secured having her always 
about him. Nelly was a decided 
trouble in her home, a_ pretty 
trouble, but still burthensome; 
pleasant for a variety, but intole- 
rable in any permanent arrange- 
ment. She was excitable, moody, 
uncertain in spirits. Her sister’s 
equable good temper spread an 
atmosphere of serenity around her: 
the Squire felt that half the cheer- 
fulness of life would be wanting in 
her absence. Then what would be- 
come of the village? Nelly dis- 
played the most complete inapti- 
tude for poor people’s concerns. 
Even Margaret could not help 
laughing at her egregiously bad 
attempts at keeping order in the 
Sunday-school, when from time to 
time, with tears in her eyes, and a 
little troop of rebels behind, she 
appealed to have her tottering 
authority enforced, or some incor- 
rigible offender summarily disposed 
of. Her sister, on the other hand, 
reigned, a gentle despot, in half the 
cottages in Sandyford; and every 
new joy, or sorrow, or anxiety soon 
found its way to her for sympathy, 
counsel, or encouragement. Her 
departure would, the Squire ad- 
mitted, be hardly less than a catas- 
trophe. Then as a companion there 
was a delicate tact about her that 
the other wanted ; it might be child- 
ishness, but children can be refined, 
and Nelly was, her grandfather 
knew, fashioned of a coarser clay; 
the touch of something spiritual, 
that raised Margaret above the 
earth, and invested the common 
details of her life with a half-angelic 
purity and loftiness—the magna- 
nimity, the courage, the cheerful- 
ness that made intercourse with her 
delightful, were altogether wanting 
to her sister. Nelly’s prettiness was 
captivating; her very want of soul 
had a sort of charm; her baby 
petulance amused. It was plea- 
sant to have her, like a little half- 
tamed animal, running wild about 
the house; but as Charles’ wife—as 
the proprietress of Underwood—as 
Mrs. Evelyn’s successor —as_ his 
own necessary companion—and in- 
stead of Margaret! The Squire 
drank off two large tumblers of 
water, paced himself into a fever of 
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excitement, and went to bed at last 
in a passion. 

‘The boy is a fool, he said to 
himself, as he lit a candle for his 
departure— a fool; and I only hope 
he has not been a knave into the 
bargain.’ 

Had he been knave as well? Two 
people besides the Squire were at 
the very moment searching their 
own hearts for a reply to the same 
question, and pleading eagerly this 
way or that before the secret tri- 
bunal where conscience arraigns 
the undetected crime. Had he been 
base? Charles was fighting his 
scruples, qualifying unwelcome re- 
collections, ignoring (as it is so easy 
when one is judge and prisoner at 
once) the damning facts of the case; 
building up his suspicions and com- 
plaints into a compact edifice of 
grievance. Again and again he 
pronounced himself innocent; yet 
the acquittal gave him less satisfac- 
tion than he hoped. He proved to 
himself conclusively that Margaret 
was in the wrong—that it was she 
who had been guilty of desertion— 
that, if eyes and ears were to be 
believed, she had a secret under- 
standing with Erle—that she had 
shown herself capable of contri- 
vance, intrigue, perhaps even un- 
truth—and having proved it, he 
knew at once that not one word of 
it did he really believe. 

The verdict was too monstrously 
absurd even for the readiest faith, 
and the consciousness of its absur- 
dity, banish it as he would from his 
thoughts, forced itself disagreeably 
upon him; and yet it was. upon 
this alone that he could take his 
stand, and make an attempt at self- 
defence. What other apology—his 
heart smote him as he asked him- 
self —what other apology could 
the most charitable ingenuity de- 
vise? He must—he would—he did 
believe it, and yet with how uneasy 
and flagging a belief. He was free 
to choose, and who should blame 
him for not choosing a woman who 
evidently had a more than liking 
for another? He pictured Nelly 
to himself, smiling, playful, lovely 
—and tried to make her brightness 
blot out all the rest of the picture. 
Hie tried in vain; another figure 
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stood there, reproachful, suffering, 
indignant with the lawful scorn and 
displeasure of a_ slighted love; 
Nelly’s merry laugh rang in his ears 
—yet as he listened he seemed to 
catch the sound of something like a 
groan. 

Margaret meanwhile stood before 
the idol where she had worshipped 
so long in secret; she was to do so 
no longer, yet she strove to believe 
it not a false one. She traced back 
the thread of their friendship 
through years of growing intimacy ; 
at each new stage she found that 
love had been deeper, stronger, 
more distinct; she watched it grow- 
ing through the gradations of un- 
conscious liking, acknowledged con- 
geniality, the tenderness of confi- 
dence, at last an absorbing passion. 
She recalled each variable ebb of 
hope or ‘sickening fear—the words, 
looks, tones, upon which for weeks 
past her very existence had seemed 
to hang, and which seemed to assure 
her of her cousin’s heart. Could 
she have been mistaken? Was it 
the rash interpretation of a too 
confident eagerness? Was it the 
credulity of eyes blind to every- 
thing but what they long to see? 
Could Charles’s acts be interpreted 
in any sense but one? Could she 
have been rash, foolish, infatuated ? 
What should be the verdict on him? 
A crowd of recollections—treasured 
only toosacredly, forbade an instant’s 
hesitation—flocking to the bar of 
Conscience, each with its particular 
chain of reasoning, all coincided in 
a single mournful cry of—Guilty! 
Guilty ! 

But the guilt was not his alone; 
an instinct, undefined but perfectly 
clear, pointed to Florence, and said 
that the work was hers. Margaret 
was unable to detect the working of 
the scheme, but she felt no doubt as 
to the final result. Here and there 
she caughtaclue; for a few instants 
the enemy was apparent—then all 
was obscurity again. Charles’s vari- 
able moods—his unexplained change 
from tenderness to resentment—the 
sudden decisiveness, so foreign to 
his halting temperament, and the 
strange rapidity of his last resolu- 
tion—all was mysterious; but every 
mystery has a key, and casting 
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about for the key which should 
unlock her own, Margaret decided 
unhesitatingly that Florence’s was 
the hand that held it. There was 
something of comfort in the thought; 
it was better to think of Charles as 
a victim than as wholly mean, fickle, 
or ungenerous. 

For the present her course was 
clear, and Margaret steeled herself 
for the task. No human eye—least 
of all her cousin’s or her sister’s— 
must read the secret of her disap- 
pointment. If Charles was con- 
sciously a wrong-doer, no reproach, 
except from his own heart, should 
ever reach him, nor indeed would 
be needful. As for Nelly, Margaret 
had been all her life planning for 
her, watching her happiness, pro- 
tecting her from the possibility of 
trouble: and the concealment which 
circumstances now entailed seemed 
only the natural crowning act of 
self-sacrifice. She, at any rate—so 
Margaret’s calmer and more genc- 
rous thoughts assured her—was free 
from all blame, and had the right 
to the fullest possible enjoyment of 
her position. ‘To secure her this 
was now to be her sister’s care—a 
weary, difficult task, that cowardice 
would have despaired of, and all 
but the highest sort of magnanimity 
declined; Margaret, however, ac- 
cepted it without a doubt. 

The announcement, it may be 
imagined, caused a commotion at 
Clyffe. Before long Florence came 
with her mother to offer congratu- 
lations. There was a light in her 
eye of triumph, merriment, half- 
insolent exultation, which Margaret 
was at no loss to interpret, and 
which confirmed her suspicions. 
She shrank before it as from a cruel 
stab—silent, patient, self-controlled, 
but in an agony. Florence, incap- 
able of profound or tender emotion, 
and not in the least in love herself, 
saw nothing but the natural annoy- 
ance at a somewhat humiliating 
reverse; nor, when she thought of 
Erle, and the indignity of her own 
desertion, was she at all disposed to 
be considerate. Why, indeed, she 
asked herself, should Nelly have 
been disappointed any more than 
her sister? Yet there was some- 
thing in Margaret’s looks that 
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touched her with remorse in spite 
of herself. She had plotted for this, 
and now that the plot had answered 
she began to think that she had 
been unscrupulous. Conquerors, it 
is said, regard their battle-fields 
with anything but satisfaction— 
Such things, you know, must be 
After a famous victory, 


And yet the sight of one’s achieve- 
ment, and the price it cost, has 
something awkwardinit. Florence 
silenced her repentant mood by 
determining at any rate to be very 
kind to Nelly. 

‘ I expect to be asked to the wed- 
ding, she said caressingly, ‘as a 
reward for my good prophecy. You 
did not know how to fall in love, 
dear, did you, till I told you how 
to set about it?’ 

‘ Indeed,’ Nelly said, tossing her 
head very becomingly, ‘I knew 
very well. It is too bad for every- 
body to think me a baby.’ 

Malagrida overheard, and burst 
out laughing— 

‘ I do not think you the least like 
a baby, he cried. ‘In return, 
please to let me come with Miss 
Vivien to the ceremony. Marriages, 
provided they be other people’s, are 
always so interesting.’ 

‘Miss St. Aubyn means to let us 
all come,’ cried Anstruther, who had 
been feeling extremely sentimental 
ever since Charles’s good fortune be- 
came known, and made no secret of 
his broken-hearted condition. 

‘All except Mr. Erle,’ said Flo- 
rence, ‘unless he is brighter than 
to-day. Come, Mr. Erle, have you no 
pretty speeches for the interesting 
débutante who did your instructions 
so much credit?’ 

Erle was in the chilliest, politest, 
and most transparently sarcastic 
mood. 

‘A pretty speech?’ he cried— 
and Nelly fancied that she could 
see the sneer playing about his lips 
—‘of course | have. Do you think 
me a monster of ingratitude, when 
Miss St. Aubyn has established my 
reputation as a manager? Lady 
Dangerfield has already asked me to 
contrive a play for her, and, I sup- 
pose, to find her two fresh Claudios 
for the young ladies.’ 
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‘He is insufferable!’ exclaimed 
Florence. ‘Come, Nelly, into the 
next room, and leave him to mock 
by himself.’ 

‘Miss St. Aubyn knows me too 
well,’ Erle said, as they turned to go, 
‘to suspect me of anything of the 
kind. Charles, my dear fellow, kneel 
down and receive my benediction. 
Youth, innocence, constancy —— 

‘ Don’t bea fool, Erle,’ said Charles, 
blushing red in spite of himself, for 
the other's manner was undeniably 
contemptuous. 

‘Not be a fool?’ asked Erle, 
looking straight at him, with the 
most provoking smile. ‘ And is that 
really your advice? Well, I will try 
to obey you. And when, oh most 
fortunate of youths, are you to 
be—— ?” 

‘Executed? put in Malagrida— 
‘so young a victim, so guileless, so 
inexperienced—upon my soul, it is 
pitiable !’ 

Charles thought that every one 
was being extremely rude. Mala- 
grida’s pleasantries were disgusting. 
Married men, the Count gave him to 
understand, were the natural ene- 
mies of the species, and lawful prey. 
He talked about Nelly as though she 
were a choice sweetmeat for which 
his mouth was watering, which 
Charles was just about to devour. 
He laughed at the pretty, child-like 
simplicity of an early match—so 
safe, so proper, so interesting. 

‘Morbleu !’ he cried, patting Charles 
on the back— 


*Morbleu! qui n’aurait de l’humeur, 
En pensant que madame 
De monsieur fera le bonheur 
Bien qu’elle soit sa femme ? 
Jours de paix, et nuits d’amour, 
Le diable y perdra son tour! 


‘I would back the devil’s chance,’ 
muttered Anstruther, ‘if Malagrida 
had a hand in the matter.’ 

Meanwhile Charles resented the 
familiarity of the Italian’s tone, and 
the implied scoff at what dignity no 
less than virtue bade him regard as 
above everything sacred; nor did 
his intercourse with Margaret tend 
in any degree to console him for the 
discomfort which he elsewhere ex- 
perienced. He hoped to reassure 
himself with her that all was right, 
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and to have his conscience set at 
ease. He found himself beset with 
graver misgivings than ever. If she 
was hurt, she gave no sign of pain ; 
but she discouraged his attempts to 
be confidential. Something in her 
look and manner cut short his senti- 
ment; affectionate speeches, long 
meditated, carefully introduced, died 
away on his lips. Was it his guilty 
fancy, the knowledge that he was 
despicable, or some subtle sympathy 
of insight that showed him a shade 
of contempt in Margaret’s calm, stu- 
diously kind manner? Did he ima- 
gine it, or was it that she had tho- 
roughly faced her position, confessed 
her disappointment, acknowledged 
the levity of his character, and with 
a resolute will already half dethroned 
him from her heart? Indecision is 
the offence in the code of sentiment 
which a woman finds it hardest to 
understand, and can least of all 
forgive. 

Erle’s were the only eyes for which 
Margaret’s carefully-worn disguise 
was unavailing; nor would even his 
keen-sightedness have sufticed, but 
that Charles’s manner supplied the 
missing links, and enabled him to 
conjecture with safety where Mar- 
garet’s conduct baffled his observa- 
tion. He used his knowledge with 
delicacy, tenderness, respect. The 
result was that Margaret, she little 
guessed why, found his society less 
distasteful than any of his compa- 
nions. He set himself to please her 
as he had never yet tried—he watched 
her taste—he studied the effect of 
every word uttered in her presence— 
he interested himself in learning her 
moods. A practised tact warned him 
against attempting just now the 
slightest advance towards intimacy. 
Margaret would have said that they 
knew as little as ever of one another, 
and cared still less. Erle, on the 
contrary, was trying every step of 
ground, convinced himself of the 
refinement, strength, nobility of her 
character, and began, though with- 
out the least definite idea of future 
measures, to thank the good for- 
tune, caprice, or contrivance, whiclr 
had saved so many excellent gifts 
from being wasted in the unworthy 
keeping of a thankless recipient. 
He did not, however, choose any 
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longer to appear in her society as a 
disciple of Malagrida’s scepticism : 
the world, he began to feel, ‘ was 
not so bitter, but a smile can make 
it sweet.’ Bad men, who have no- 
thing to hope, are natural pro- 
claimers of the guilt and the hope- 
lessness of existence. The sneers 
which amused Florence seemed al- 
most profanity, judged by the stan- 
dard to which he knew Margaret 
would apply them. He mentally 
pronounced Slap ill bred, for trans- 
porting the Clyffe atmosphere into a 
half-saintly presence. He bore with 
the most stoical indifference the 
raillery with which all tried to stir 
him into a more entertaining mood. 
Even Scamperley’s impertinence was 
tried in vain. Erle appeared simply 
a shade wearier than usual. 

‘Hang him!’ his lordship said, 
still smarting with the merited cas- 
tigation of some rash attempt, ‘ he 
has taken to preaching, and is ten 
times worse company than ever.’ 

‘My young friend, cried Mala- 
grida, ‘the moral tone of society 
must be kept up. What, if it comes 
to that, is the use of such a personage 
as yourself to mankind ?” 

‘ What does the footman in Figaro 
say?’ cried Slap. ‘Vous vous étes 
donné la peine de naitre. Many 
thanks to you, I am sure, on behalf 
of the species; but, as to moral 
tone, why, Scampy, I don’t suppose 
you know a right thing from a 
wrong one when you see it—do you 
think he does, Miss Vivien ?’ 

‘I know that everything you do 
is wrong, and that everything that 
Miss Vivien does is right, said 
Scamperley. ‘So, Mr. Slap, that is 
“one” for you; and now perhaps 
you will leave me and my morals 
alone.’ 

‘Le droit d’étre, Scamperley, dont 
les Scamperley jouissent,’ cried Erle. 

Jo not invade his traditional pri- 
vilege of unsaintliness.’ 

‘Pray, no more quarrelling,’ cried 
Florence, who thought that the men 
were getting dangerously cross. 
* Here, fortunately, is the Squire, so 
we must all behave properly.’ 

The weeks passed away; fami- 
liarity had robbed Nelly’s situation 
of its principal terrors, and, as every 
new phase in turn succeeded, she 
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poured her confidences with in- 
creasing outspokenness into her sis- 
ter’s ear. On one of these occasions 
half the mask from behind which 
the enemies’ batteries had played 
upon her was suddenly swept away. 
Nelly had been especially affection- 
ate, and had warmed into a some- 
what tenderer train of sentiment 
than usual. Presently she grew em- 
barrassed and nervous, and evidently 
had something on her mind. 

‘You will be always the same to 
me, dear Meg ?’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Margaret, at a 
loss to know what was coming. 

‘And you must forgive him, and 
be as we all were in old times.’ 

‘Forgive him’? cried Margaret, 
startled, and turning red. ‘For 
what?’ 

‘That is what he would like to 
know,’ said Nelly, embarrassed. 
‘You are vexed at something, are 
you not? For weeks past you have 
been so cold to him.’ 

‘Cold?’ said Margaret, scarcely 
knowing what she said. ‘ It must 
have been in his own thoughts, I 
am sure.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Nelly, apologizing 
for her betrothed ; ‘ other people no- 
ticed it. ‘What do you think Flo- 
rence Vivien said to him when she 
saw you and Mr. Erle together? 
these were the words: “on revient 
toujours.” You see what she meant.’ 

‘ What did she mean?’ cried Mar- 
garet, springing up, for a moment 
off her guard, as the truth flashed 
upon her. ‘Mischief to me they 
meant, I know—but how ?’ 

‘She meant, dear,’ said Nelly, in- 
nocently, ‘that you were so dazzled 
with Mr. Erle, that you had forgotten 
old friends, and did not care much 
about Charley. But, dear Marga- 
ret-——’ 

Nelly stopped short, her courage 
fairly failing at the very point of the 
inquiry she longed to make. 

‘You do like him, don’t you? 
Florence Vivien says that Mr. Erle 
has never been in love till now, and 
that we shall have both weddings 
together.’ 

‘My dear little Nell,’ said Mar- 
garet, fairly vexed out of her usual 
passivity of manner, ‘ you, and 
Charley, and Miss Vivien, and every 
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one else, are altogether dreaming. 
Mr. Erle is less than nothing to me, 
and I to him. What can have put 
such a wild notion into your head ?’ 

‘Florence put it, replied Nelly, 
with simplicity; ‘and [ confess I 
thought she was right.’ 

‘You never made a greater mis- 
take in your life, said her sister. 

‘ But then,’ said Nelly, anxious to 
make the best of her cause, you 
should not have told him about the 
Rustication. It was hardly kind, to 
a person who laughs at everything. 
Charles was sadly vexed.’ 
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‘I never told him, said Mar- 
garet. 

‘No? asked Nelly, surprised. 
‘Then there must have been some 
mistake.’ 

‘Indeed there must, said Mar- 
garet firmly, ‘a mistake or——~ 

‘Or what ?’ asked her companion. 

‘We will hope it was a mistake,’ 
said Margaret. 

Then the conversation dropped, 
and the subject vanished from Nelly’s 
thoughts. Margaret knew that she 
had come upon another of her ene- 
mies’ snares. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 


Déja le sort a souffle dans Jes voiles, 
Déja lespoir prépare ses agrés, 
Et nous promet, & |’éclat des eétoiles, 
Une mer calme et des vents doux et frais: 
Fuyez, fuyez, oiseaux d'un noir présage 
Cette nacelle appartient aux amours : 
Nous qui voyons commencer le voyage, 
Par nos chansons égayons en le cours, 


ARRIAGE—that pretty inven- 

tion, as the French epigram 
has it, for interesting us in the fu- 
ture as in the present—was not likely 
to leave a young lady like Nelly 
with much leisure on her hands. 
With hopes, pleasures, anxieties, 
she was perfectly absorbed. The 
neighbourhood was excited at the 
prospect of a wedding, and Nelly 
found herself the centre of a flatter- 
ing inquisitiveness. People treated 
her with a newly-found respect, 
which was delicious. There was 
something in the servants’ demea- 
nour, which assured her of increased 
importance. A great many of her 
acquaintance would, she knew, have 
been delighted to oceupy her place. 
The Miss Dangerfields wished her 
joy with an emphasis ostentatiously 
unselfish ; but they would, either of 
them, she knew, have taken Charles 
if they had the chance, and been 
thankful. Their mamma muttered 
some gloomy criticisms on the inex- 
pediency of cousins marrying, that 
were, in reality, only the measure of 
her vindictiveness at so provoking 
a disappointment. Everybody con- 
spired to do homage to the coming 
queen; and Nelly, though she did 


her best to be modest, struggled in 
vain against a natural elation. The 
prospects of orders to give, servants 
and tradesmen to rule, parties over 
which to preside, the splendour and 
dignity of married life; bonnets as 
many and as fine as she pleased; 
gloves and lace-handkerchiefs be- 
yond the narrow limits of a school- 
girl’s allowance; carriages and 
horses, and footmen, and a house, 
and finally, a husband of her own— 
always handsome, good natured, and 
politely tender—what prospect could 
be more enchanting? ‘Ten times a 
day she flung herself into Margaret’s 
arms, and declared, in an ecstasy of 
satisfaction, that her happiness was 
almost too much to bear. 

Margaret, after making all allow- 
ance for the impetuosity of a first at- 
tachment, decided that her sister had 
not the least notion what she was 
about, and would have been far more 
profitably employed with her lesson 
books and exercises, which had now 
been discarded for a more exciting 
phase of life. Nelly showered 
kisses upon her in unmeaning pro- 
fusion; some of them, Margaret 
felt, were really meant for Charles ; 
some for the house, the servants, the 
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bonnets, the gloves; some as a mere 
outflow for high spirits; only the 
tiniest residuum for the person upon 
whose cheek they were impressed. 
Such felicity was not, however, to 
flow on unbroken to its close. A 
dark day was in store for the lovers ; 
and the Squire, somewhat fatigued by 
several weeks of sentiment, showed 
himself ruthlessly decided in re- 
fusing its postponement. Charles 
it was decided should go back to 
Oxford for his degree, and was mean- 
while to set diligently to work to 
provide against a repetition of his 
recent disaster. A tutor was found, 
the books packed up, the last adieu 
exchanged; and Nelly retired to her 
bed-room, sat at the window, wildly 
waving her pocket handkerchief till 
the carriage was out of sight, and 
proceeded, despite the consolation 
of her maid, to cry herself almost 
into hysterics. An hour later she 
was too miserable to appear in pub- 
lic for lunch; but she devoured the 
contents of a well-supplied tray with 
apparent satisfaction, and as_ she 
sent down for a second help of roast 
mutton, the Squire was no doubt 
right in relieving himself of all 
anxiety as to the physical results of 
her distress, and in agreeing with 
Mrs. Crewe’s panegyrist, that ‘ men- 
tal emotions increase the appetite,’ 
and that‘ sorrow is beyond all ques- 
tion the best specific for digestion.’ 
While the tiny current of domes- 
tic interests was thus flowing gently 
on at Underwood, the great ocean of 
politics was raging tempestuously at 
Westminster. During the recess 
there had been symptoms of a com- 
ing storm. Mr. Slap had been sent 
for by telegraph to town, and it was 
known that matters were not at all 
as they should be at the Pumps and 
Fountains. Public opinion, it was 
felt, was gathering strongly against 
the Metropolitan Waterworks. There 
was a horrible caricature in Punch, 
in which Slap figured with a cham- 
pagne bottle under his arm, astride 
of a large fire-engine, and darting 
unwelcome cascades in all sorts of 
unappropriate directions. Some 
marble ducks that he destined for 
the banks of the Serpentine, were 
damned by the general taste almost 
before they had left the artist’s 
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studio. He had hoped to gratify 
the mob by a fountain in the Strand, 
and two nymphs with vases were 
already in preparation. A noble 
lord called a meeting at Exeter Hall, 
and denounced the scheme as pagan 
and indelicate. Some anonymous 
satirist inveighed against Slap’s 
joviality, idleness, and indifference 
to everything but good dinners and 
fine ladies. ‘Ah,’ wrote the poet, 
—If to dine all night and joke all day 
Would mend my pumps, or make my 
fountains play.’ 


At last, one fatal day, the foun- 
tains did not play, and everybody 
felt that Slap was doomed. ‘Trafal- 
rar-square stood silent and melan- 
choly; the Cupid by Park-lane re- 
fused to squirt ; the operations of the 
Benevolent Cup-of-cold-water Asso- 
ciation were brought to a sudden 
stand still; the streets were a 
Sahara of dustiness; nobody for six 
hours could wash or drink. London, 
in a rage of dirt and thirst, sent up 
a hoarse roar of indignation, and 
clapped its hands, by this time ex- 
tremely black, in demand of a victim. 
The Premier saw that if the ship 
was to weather the storm, it could 
only be by throwing somebody over- 
board, and gave Slap a hint to the 
effect that his retirement would be 
graceful and well-timed. 

‘If I had served my God ’—Slap 
protested ruefully that night at his 
club—‘ with half the zeal that I have 
served the Whigs, I should not be in 
the confounded plight I am; dis- 
carded, sir, deserted by a pack of 
cowards; deserted, by Jove, with a 
shameless ingratitude that makes 
one sick to think of.’ 

‘Never mind,’ cried Scamperley, 
with a provoking air of pity; ‘they 
are a traitorous lot. I wonder who 
is to have the Pumps and Foun- 
tains ?’ 

‘ Piffington,’ said somebody, look- 
ing up from that evening’s Globe. 
‘His address to his constituents is 
out already.’ 

‘ Piffington!!’ cried Slap, in a tone 
of wrath, vengeance, and humilia- 
tion, that argued ill for the tran- 
quillity of this suecessor—‘ Piffing- 
ton!’ 


‘Yes,’ said his informant. ‘ He 
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has been doing very well at the Dock- 
yards. His reply about pickled 
cucumbers, the last navy supply 
night, was first-rate.’ 

‘Deuced clever fellow, observed 
his neighbour. 

‘Clever!’ cried Slap, by this time 
in a rage, and bursting into the 
most contemptuous laugh. ‘I wish 
the Ministry joy of him. I wish the 
House joy, and the Pumps and Foun- 
tains: the merest drudge, sir, that 
ever came out of a clerk’s office, or 
tied up a bundle of rubbish, with 
red tape. Ministers are waterlogged 
as it is: with Piffington on board, 
ll back them to sink at once, and 
by Jove, I hope they will.’ 

‘Coriolanus will join the Volsci, 
you will see, a bystander said, as 
the ex-official walked away. ‘ Be- 
fore the Session is over Slap will be 
in Opposition.’ 

The House met, Mr. Piffington 
came down with a new despatch- 
box, and a heap of beautifully-ar- 
ranged papers, and gave the most un- 
answerable replies to all objections. 
Slap, with a truculent air of defi- 
ance, and strong in the conscious- 
ness of slighted worth, took up his 
position below the gangway, and 
endured, with what stoicism he 
might, the slights of enemies, the apo- 
logies of his recent companions, and 
the sympathies of officious friends. 
The First Lord looked at him, and 
shuddered as he looked; for that 
sarcastic mouth, eager and fiery eye, 
and energetic frame, bespoke no 
contemptible antagonist, and an an- 
tagonist Slap would, experience 
warned him, only too certainly be- 
come. Meanwhile the fallen states- 
inan, ‘judicious drank, and greatly 
daring dined,’ haunted ministerial 
staircases, laughed, listened, and 
talked, as if all were still peace, and 
no dark scheme of retaliation were 
revolving in his breast. Ministers 
thought that they were well out of 
a scrape; the public were content; 
the Pumps and Fountains worked 
with admirable regularity. Piffing- 
ton spoke better night by night, and 
Slap was considered to have shown 
an almost mean resignation in sub- 
initting so tranquilly to the igno- 
ininious position of scapegoat of the 
party. 
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Alas for human short-sightedness! 
A month had hardly passed, when 
Slap began to show symptoms of 
restlessness; an awful rumour 
spread through the ministerial ranks 
that their abandoned friend had a 
subject in hand. The Government 
shook in their shoes when he looked 
their way. Piffington, in the middle 
of one of his most flowing periods, 
began to boggle and hesitate, for he 
knew that Slap’s cold, cruel eye, 
was upon him, and that sooner or 
later the doom would fall. In vain 
the Duchess of Pondercast asked 
him and Mrs. Slap with the most 
flattering regularity, to her repasts ; 
in vain the Colonial Secretary im- 
plored him to accept a Chief Com- 
missionership in the Archipelago; 
in vain the evening papers sug- 
gested that if Mr. Slap, with all 
his abilities, did not mind what he 
was about, he would embroil him- 
self still more completely with his 
employers, and damn his chance of 
advancement in infinitum. Threats, 
dinners, blandishments, were alike 
ineffectual against the robur et as 
triplex of Slap’s outraged feelings. 
At last he rose and with him the 
spirits of the Opposition. First 
came some insignificant inquiries, 
mere feelers as to the spirit in which 
his grand assault would be received. 

‘Did his right honourable friend 
know,’ he casually asked one night, 
‘why the two nymphs had not been 
put up in the Strand, and could any- 
body say were they where ?” 

Mr. Piffington had not the least 
idea, but promised to inquire. 

Next day he had to announce, 
amid the ironical cheers of the Oppo- 
sition, that they had been wrapped 
up in brown paper, and stowed 
away in the lumber-room at the 
Pumps and Fountains, and that 
orders had been given to have them 
forthwith prepared for public use. 

‘ What,’ inquired some dissatisfied 
economist, who was always moving 
heaven and earth to cut the esti- 
mates down by half-a-crown. ‘ What 
did “ prepared for public use” mean, 
and was the process an expensive 
one?’ And then Piffington, who was 
a modest man, began to blush worse 
than ever, and had to explain that, 
in deference toa generally expressed 
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wish, the classical deshabille of the 
statues was to be supplemented by 
some adventitious drapery, and that 
the nymphs, when they did appear, 
would be arrayed in togas. 

‘In plaster of Paris togas!’ Slap 
exclaimed, and then the House knew 
that the orator had hit upon a con- 
genial theme, and that they were to 
be regaled for half an hour at least, 
at Piffington’s expense. Loud and 
frequent rose the laughs ; bolder and 
racier grew the triumphant speaker’s 
facetie ; darker, and graver, and 
longer, the face of the agonized 
Piffington. 

The news that Slap was on his 
legs spread through the House, and 
was telegraphed to the clubs; and 
the smoking-room was deserted, and 
the galleries began to fill. The 
wretched official knew that all Lon- 
don was laughing at his discomfi- 
ture; not one of his colleagues would 
stir to his relief; the First Lord, who 
could have put down Slap if he had 
chosen, sat in silent amusement, 
chuckled from time to time at the 
best hits, and looked cheerfully at 
his subordinate to see how he liked 
it. Nobody cared in the least about 
the nymphs, everybody was glad of 
a laugh, the Opposition were de- 
lighted to see Ministers assailed, and 
Slap went to bed that night sated 
with pleasurable revenge, and with 
the joyful consciousness that he had 
made Piffington and Piffington’s 
employers look extremely foolish. 

At the next Cabinet Council Slap’s 
dismissal was discussed, and more 
than one noble lord began to think 
that they had been mistaken. Be- 
fore long the full gravity of the mis- 
take made itself apparent. Slap 
had not been working at statistics, 
diving into blue-books, making un- 
explained visits into unknown locali- 
ties, having appointments with the 
strangest and most unattractive peo- 
ple—in short, leading the life of a 
slave—for nothing. All this had 
been the mere loading of his blun- 
derbuss; and just as the season 
reached its height, he brought it 
leisurely to the aim, and fired it off 
with the utmost composure in the 
face of Her Majesty’s advisers. The 
Duke of Pondercast gave a groan of 
horror when he read one morning 
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that Slap had given notice to move 
for a select committee upon the 
Royal Boilers. It was to be a great 
speech, every one knew, and long, 
and circumstantial, and _ brilliant, 
and telling, and everything else dis- 
agreeable that Slap could make it. 
Everybody who knew anything 
wrong about the Royal Boilers, came 
and poured it into Slap’s ear, and 
received a hearty welcome. Every- 
body who had a grievance (and there 
were few people who had xot a grie- 
vance in some way or other con- 
nected with the Royal Boilers) knew 
that the hour of doom had struck, 
and that the whole system of State- 
boiling was likely to receive its coup 
de grace forthwith. Upon no subject 
was there deeper prejudice or more 
complete variety of opinion—upon 
no subject was the public more sen- 
sitive, or the Government full of 
more reasonable apprehensions. 
Whigs and Tories bandied it about 
among themselves, both parties too 
much afraid either to meddle with it 
or to leave it alone. A succession of 
peace-loving ministers had spent 
their lives in ingenious experiments 
to shirk its settlement from their 
own shoulders to those of their suc- 
cessors. The Duke of Pondercast 
was haunted by it in his dreams. 
‘Aprés nous,’ he used to exclaim, 
‘ the Royal Boilers!’ But the evil day 
came quicker than he thought, and 
his Grace was doomed to be still 
alive and flourishing on the night 
when Slap brought on his motion. 
There was the greatest interest in 
the House: the Speaker’s gallery was 
besieged — the ladies fluttered 
anxiously from behind their grille 
—deputation after deputation from 
various State-boiling Departments 
arrived in town, and thronged the 
Ministers’ door with entreaties, pro- 
mises, and encouragement. There 
were other deputations from despe- 
rate people, who wanted to do away 
with State-boiling altogether, and 
demonstrated with horrible distinct- 
ness that the Royal Boilers were : 
monstrous sham. Then there were 
meddlesome, suggestive people, ‘ the 
tinkerers,’ as their enemies called 
them, wh said that the Boilers would 
do well enough, if they were re-lined 
and copper-bottomed ; and obstinate 
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Conservatives, who maintained that 
the Boilers were a triumph of states- 
manship, and were working, and 
always would work, to perfection. 
Lastly, there was a nervous class, 
which thought that interference with 
the Boilers was only a first step to- 
ward the destruction of the empire ; 
and frightened spinsters, in a pa- 
roxysm of trepidation, rallied their 
adherents with a no less terrifying 
ery than ‘The British tea-kettle in 
danger!’ 

Into this troubled sea Slap calmly 
steered his course, and obliged his 
treacherous friends to follow. No 
wonder that the Duke had a sudden 
attack of gout—no wonder that all 
Slap’s friends wrote to expostulate 
and to implore him even now to 
withdraw—no wonder that two ex- 
traordinary Cabinets were convened, 
and that from the First Lord down- 
wards, every servant of the Crown 
heartily wished Slap back at the 
Pumps and Fountains, or inside one 
of the Royal Furnaces, or in any other 
hot, disagreeable place. Nothing 
could be too bad for a man who re- 
fused to leave the State Boilers to 
themselves. 

The inferior business of the even- 
ing was disposed of, and Mr. Slap, 
with a formidable array of notes in 
his hand, arose for the fulfilment of 
his long-talked-of enterprise—the 
Achilles of the British Senate, whose 
bitter wrath friends and foes alike 
were now to feel. 

‘See,’ said an Opposition on-looker, 
as Slap cleared his throat, and swept 
his eye in triumph across the Minis- 
terial benches— 


‘Glittering he stands before th’ assembled 
host, 
Pale Troy beholds, and seems already lost.’ 


The First Lord, at any rate, settled 
himself firmly in his seat, pulled his 
hat over his brow, and resolved, 
with a smothered anathema at Slap, 
that it was all up with the State 
Boilers. 

The orator first laid a tremendous 
substratum of fact, and every fact 
told with cruel effect upon the 
doomed institution. He gave in- 
stances of Boilers with large holes in 
them, and Boilers with the wrong 
sorts of pistons, and Boilers whose 
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constant explosions were the terror 
of the neighbourhood, and Boilers 
that worked the wrong way, and 
Boilers that would not work at all, 
and infirm Boilers, and extravagant 
Boilers, and superfluous Boilers ; and 
then he asked, with the air of a man 
sure of his position, Did his right 
honourable friends, in face of such 
figures as these, intend to refuse 
hima committee? The Government 
certainly did intend, and not a man 
of them looked in the least convinced ; 
but insubordinate murmurs were 
heard around, and the applause at 
each new fact grew louder and more 
assured. But when Slap, gathering 
strength as he went, passed on to 
the comic part of the performance— 
when he dragged a host of laughable 
abuses to the light, each in all the 
nakedness of unexpected exposure, 
and showed that,take them from what 
point of view you would, the Boilers 
were simply a mass of absurdities— 
then it was that cheers became no 
longer perilous, and secret sympathy 
discarded all restraint: even the 
First Lord was heard to chuckle; 
and Mr. Multiple, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who owed the de- 
partment a private grudge for the 
half million it had added that ses- 
sion to his estimates, threw aside 
the veil of decent reticence, and 
burst into an approving laugh. 

Slap had been at the trouble of 
mastering the biographies of some of 
the principle Boilers from cradle to 
grave, and very foolish he contrived 
to make them look. In the first 
place, he said, there were several 
which refused, on the ground he 
supposed of being State engines, to 
use the water ordinarily supplied 
for such purposes, but ejected it 
with every symptom of contemptu- 
ous disgust. Several thousands a 
year, he pointed out, were spent in 
providing an acceptable fluid. Kings 
of Persia used to have their water 
from the Euphrates; but, after all, 
water was water; and caprices like 
this, though excusable in an Eastern 
despot, were unknown in any branch 
of the mechanical world except the 
Royal Boilers. Then did the House 
know what repairing these precious 
machines cost a year? It was some- 
thing beyond belief. Here was an 
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item: eighteen thousand pounds for 
wash-leather—used, Mr. Slap sup- 
posed, for polishing. A Royal Boiler 
must of course be exceptionally 
bright; and he only wished they 
would infect Royal Boiler officials! 
Fifty thousand pounds for sponges 
and oil! one hundred tons of copper- 
headed nails, enough for the coffins of 
the whole department; rag, lint, and 
dliachylon plaster for the people 
whom the engines burst against and 
killed—or was it for the decrepit 
engines?—a couple of thousand: 
Grease—and Mr. Slap delivered 
this word with all the dignified em- 
phasis of Lord Chatham’s celebrated 
exclamation, ‘ Sugar !’—Grease, sir, 
seventeen hundred pounds, twelve, 
and twopence! Was ever such a 
portent of insatiability !—oil, wash- 
leather, nails, rags—goodness knows 
how many other hundred good 
things beside — thrown into the 
greedy jaws of a single incapable 
department, and still the Royal Boil- 
ers clamouring, like Oliver Twist at 
his second help of rice-pudding, for 
more. How was the House to face 
the country—how was any honour- 
able member to confront his sup- 
porters—(and, observed Slap, plea- 
santly, that wholesome meeting could 
not much longer be deferred)—how 
was his right honourable friend the 
member for Flatborough—(Mr. Pif- 
fington, in spite of himself, gave a 
wriggle in his seat)—to venture into 
that enlightened constituency, and to 
pretend, while such extravagances as 
these passed unchallenged, to be 
struggling for economical retrench- 
ment? For one, he, Mr. Slap, dare 


not, could not, and, as a man of 


honour, would not do it; and there- 
fore it was, he solemnly assured the 
House, that, oppressed by the con- 
sciousness of incompetence, but 
driven forward by an_ irresistible 
sense of public duty—therefore it 
was that he had most reluctantly— 
how reluctantly he left his right ho- 
nourable friends to imagine—been 
induced to bring forward his motion 
for inquiry. 

The House seemed incredulous 
and impatient, for Slap’s serious 
passages were considered slow, and 
people who had come to be amused 
had no notion of being preached at. 
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The orator accordingly took a new 
direction. After all he said, the 
great question was, What did they 
boil? With all the nails, and wash- 
leather, and diachylon, what was the 
result? Infinitesimal, Mr. Slap as- 
sured the House—a quantity small 
by degrees and beautifully less ses- 
sion by session, and hurrying by 
rapid gradations to its vanishing 
point. The Royal Boilers were un- 
popular. Slap himself had presented 
twenty-two petitions against them 
—and why? Because they were an 
outrage upon common sense. In 
one place actually there was nothing 
done, except that the little boys got 
their potatoes cooked at the coun- 
try’s expense; in another the Boiler’s 
chimney had been very properly in- 
dicted as a nuisance; in a third was 
an engine which, not content with 
the ordinary diet of nails, oil, and 
wash-leather, had torn off a man’s 
arm, scalded a baby, crushed two 
lads to a jelly, and then, in a fit of 
remorse or despair, wound up its 
career by bursting to pieces, and 
blowing in all the windows within a 
quarter of a mile of its abode. Did 
the House wish this homicidal Boiler 
to be retained in the public employ, 
permitted to infringe the sixth com- 
mandment at discretion, and stimu- 
lated by official supplies of nails, oil, 
and wash-leather for fresh exertions 
in its career of destructiveness? 
Then Mr. Slap passed on to the staff, 
which in the State Boiler Depart- 
ment was a notoriously healthy spe- 
cimen of the finest jobbing period of 
our history. If there was an old 
woman in the three kingdoms, he, 
or rather she—or, to avoid unplea- 
santness, suppose he said 7t—was 
sure to be found in the precincts of 
the Boilers. These worthy old beings 
seemed mightily outraged at his 
figures; but the fault was not Slap’s, 
but the multiplication table’s. They 
reminded him of the gentleman in 
Pope, no doubt himself a Royal Boiler 
official, in tearful protestations— 


* Am I now threescore ? 
And why, ye gods, should two and two 
make four ?” 


The laws of arithmetic were inflex- 
ible, and the Royal Boiler accounts 
were, Mr. Slap declared, little short 
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of scandalous. And who could won- 
der? The chief functionaries of the 
department, who knew what a smell 
the Boilers made, how little work 
they did, how likely they were to 
burst, took good care to come near 
them as little as possible. The head 
inspectorship, worth £1500, was a 
simple sinecure; and as the excel- 
lent gentleman who held it, had 
never left his bed, Mr. Slap believed, 
since steam was introduced, it was 
just as well that it was. Then there 
were deputy inspectors, and assistant 
secretaries, and several offices of 
clerks, and boards of examiners, and 
checks, and counter-checks, and all 
the apparatus of a busy branch of 
the executive, and all, Mr. Slap so- 
lemnly declared, as far as he could 
make out, doing precisely nil. He 
proved that everybody connected 
with the office was also connected 
with the head inspector. The secre- 
taries were sons, sons-in-law, and 
cousins; the porters were his retired 
footmen; the head clerk was a bank- 
rupt relation — a bankrupt rela- 
tion, Slap repeated solemnly—‘ and 
though 1 would not breathe a word 
against that gentleman’s respectabi- 
lity, still where national nails, oil, 
wash-leather, &c., on this enormous 
scale are concerned, the confidence 
of the public ought to be encou- 
raged. The clerk of the Royal Boilers, 
like the wife of Cesar, ought to be 
above suspicion.’ 

The State Boiler. Office was ex- 
tremely well connected. The head 
clerk’s wife gave excellent balls, and 
this part of Slap’s speech was by no 
means a success. There were coughs 
and ‘ question,’ ‘ohs,’ and other un- 
equivocal symptoms of displeasure. 
Directly he sat down the First Lord, 
who for the last half-hour had 
seemed asleep, sprang up, and soon 
convinced the House that he had 
never been wider awake in his life. 
He began by rebutting the cruel, the 
scandalously unjust rumour as to 
the head clerk’s bankruptcy. His 
honourable friend, he said, looking 
fiercely at Slap, had been entirely 
misinformed. The gentleman who 
had for years past discharged the 
office of head clerk with a fidelity, 
zeal, and perseverance which might 
advantageously be imitated in every 
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branch of the service—that gentle- 
man had never been a bankrupt, 
had never been in trade, was the 
possessor of a large private income, 
and on every ground alike entitled 
to the confidence of his employers. 
Then the head inspectorship, so far 
from being a sinecure, required a 
very special combination of qualifi- 
ations, and the present occupier of 
the post was undeniably the fittest 
man for it in the kingdom. For a 
few months he had been confined to 
the house; but his labours were un- 
remitting, and his instructions—if 
the honourable member had taken 
the trouble to read them—-perfect 
models of administrative sagacity. 
The honourable member, he said, 
had come to a great question in a 
spirit of promiscuous mischief- 
making, like the Irishman who went 
into Donnybrook fair with his shil- 
lelagh, trusting in God that he 
should hit the right man: the ho- 
nourable member was resolved to 
hit some one, and apparently did not 
care much whom; but he should 
not, in common prudence, have hit 
himself. And then the Minister good- 
naturedly pointed out that the ac- 
counts of which Slap complained 
had been transferred to the Royal 
Boiler Office from the Pumps and 
Fountains, and had in reality been 
drawn up under what ought to have 
been his own supervision. Next, as 
to the work done, there was really 
an extraordinary misapprehension. 
The amount of public boiling was 
enormous. The figures did not ap- 
pear in the columns on which the 
honourable mover’s calculations were 
based, because, for convenience-sake, 
they were entered under another 
heading ; but that the Boilers worked 
well—that they worked economically 
—that State-boiling in general was a 
great national blessing—that to grant 
a committee at that period of the 
session would be only to rekindle a 
hundred expiring animosities—that 
if the State Boilers went, a great deal 
more would soon follow in their 
train—that honourable gentlemen 
opposite had better mind what they 
were about, before they committed 
themselves to a revolutionary pro- 
ject—all these, and a great many 
other wholesome political doctrines, 
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the Minister enunciated, and the 
House of Commons received, and 
Slap felt a horrible consciousness 
that he was a ruined man. 

Then the leader of the Opposition 
got up, and implied that though 
Slap had made out his case so far 
as the irregularities of the Govern- 
ment were concerned, and though 
the head inspector, like other recent 
appointments, was all that his worst 
enemies could paint him, and 
though the reforms instituted by 
his colleagues when in office had 
been wantonly, negligently, crimi- 
nally set aside, yet that such was 
Conservative chivalry — such the 
awe felt on that side of the House 
for the sacred fabric of the Consti- 
tution—such his desire to meet his 
honourable friends opposite in a 
spirit of frankness, loyalty, and 
consideration, that he intended to 
take a neutral course, and that 
though he could not vote against the 
motion, he strongly urged Slap to 
withdrawit. This heroic forbearance, 
however, did not preclude him from 
being extremely sarcastic at the 
expense both of his present antago- 
nist and his destined ally. He drew 
a graphic picture of Slap as the 
conquered Bull in the 
driven by the victorious Piffington 
from the hereditary stalls, nursing 
his anger, and preparing in solitary 
meditation the vengeance due to his 
rejected love— 


Georgics, 


Victus abit longeque ignotis exulat oris, 
Multa gemens ignominiam, plagasque su- 
per bi 


Victoris, tum quos amisit inultus amores, 


He congratulated him on the 
sudden sharpsightedness of non- 
official life, the mere first-fruits of 
that enlarged political vision which 
would, he assured Slap, be the 
inevitable result of a transferred 
allegiance. Then he gave an ac- 
count of the mingled alarm and 
amusement produced in his own 
rural neighbourhood by the recent 
erection of a State Boiler, and com- 
pared it to the Trojan horse being 
dragged into the city—‘ scandit fa- 
talis machina muros, Foeta armis, 
pueri circum innupteque puelle’ 
—all the little ragamuffins of the 
country in a frenzy of excitement, 
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peering into the mysterious contri- 
vance ; all the old women frightened 
into fits by its whistle; the parson 
of the parish protesting against 
State-boiling upon Sundays; the 
Squire in horror at an influx of 
Radical stokers; the farm-boys 
seduced from bird-scaring, and 
labourers’ wages going up twopence 
a week. On the whole, however, 
the Opposition was unfavourable to 
the inquiry; and Mr. Slap, declaring 
that he would bring it on early next 
session, consented to let his motion 
drop. In the following week Punch 
had a big picture with Slap and his 
confederates as the witches in Mac- 
beth, and a State Boiler in due pro- 
cess of magical fermentation :— 
1st Witch, 
Round about the cauldron go, 
In the nice statistics throw. 
2nd Witch. 
Facts that Slap’s inventive brain 
Conjures from the vasty main ; 
Figures, ranged with neatest skill ; 
Puns enough to make you ill. 
3rd Witch, 
Air of candour artificial, 
Liver of an ex-oflicial ; 
Tooth of malice, envy’s eye, 
Half a frightened Ministry. 
1st Witch. 
Lips inured to loyal phrase, 
Fingers itching for a place, 
2nd Witch, 
Innuendoes, gossip, sneers, 
Lively Opposition cheers. 
3rd Witch. 
Hints of scandal understood— 
Now the charm is firm and good. 
All, 
Double, double, vain the trouble 
Of the great State Boiler bubble! 


With a copy of this Punch in his 
pocket, Mr. Slap, who liked a joke, 
even at his own expense better 
than none, and was rather flattered 
than otherwise by the caricature of 
himself, took his place for Sandy- 
ford next day, resolved upon enjoy- 
ing a well-earned holiday at Clyfie, 
and accepting the general invitation 
—for which as a sharer in the 
Christmas theatricals he had com 
in—to be present at the ceremonial 
of Charles’s wedding. He and Mala- 
grida went down together, and were 
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in the middle of a hot political dis- 
cussion when the train drew up at 
Sandyford, and they found the Clyffe 
break awaiting their arrival. Both 
gentlemen piqued themselves on 
their taste, and came provided with 
handsome offerings for the bride. 
Malagrida especially had sent to 
Rome for an antique necklace, the 
quaint, massive costliness of which 
would have done credit to a royal 
collection. Nelly’s heart throbbed 
as she opened the casket; she fled 
with the treasure to her bedroom, 
and Margaret found her, rapt into 
delight, before a mirror. Half 
flushed with satisfaction, half blush- 
ing to be detected, she started in 
confusion as her sister’s voice re- 
called her to herself. To Margaret 
it seemed as though the picture of 
childish loveliness could hardly be 
surpassed: the eye beaming with 
satisfaction; the glowing cheek ; 
the pretty gesture of surprise; the 
natural, guileless vanity; the play- 
fulness of a half-frightened, gentle, 
tender creature, compounded of 
sunshine, and smiles, and laughter 
—exempt from the common burthen 
of her kind—a stranger to serious 
emotion, or the possibility of a 
gloomy mood. What wonder that 
wherever she went people began to 
pet her? How natural that Charles 
in this sunshiny presence should 
forget a less spirit-stirring senti- 
ment—a li¢ht-hearted com- 
panion—the searcely-hinted vows 
of a soberer passion, and yield him- 
self to the infection of merriment 
and a joyful recklessness: how na- 
tural—and, added a sterner voice, 
to which Margaret, even in her 
secret thoughts, did not choose to 
give a hearing—how base! 

Charles meanwhile was in full 
enjoyment of a smooth and un- 
laborious courtship. Conscience, 
which a hundred times had shouted 
‘Traitor!’ in his ear, whispered now 
but in intermittent and enfeebled 
tones. The idea of desertion, at 
first terribly oppressive, had been 
gradually banished from his 
thoughts, and seemed day by day 
more entirely incredible. Mar- 
garet’s demeanour—frank, business- 
like, active—suggested no suspicion 
of distress. She was busy about 
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her sister’s plans, held cabinet 
councils with dressmakers and 
confectioners, discussed with her 
grandfather the list of relations to 
be invited, the procession to church, 
and the details of the wedding 
breakfast; and went with the utmost 
contentment to town for long days 
of shopping, which Nelly’s exacting 
taste and numberless caprices would 
have made a martyrdom to all but 
the most forbearing companion. 
Nobody could possibly look less 
love-lorn or sentimental; and 
Charles, reassured by her appear- 
ance, banished the last lingering 


iInisgiving, and threw himself with- 


out compunction into the privileged 
enjoyments of a man who was at 
once young, rich, prosperous, a wel- 
come lover and an acknowledged 
heir. He lifted the cup to his lips 
—sweet, sparkling, rose-crowned— 
drank, and drank again, and set it 
down at last, startled to find himself 
less pleasure-intoxicated than he 
had hoped. The society of his 
future wife cost him no effort, and 
it yielded him enjoyment, but not 
so intense, so poignant, so soul- 
stirring a sensation as lovers are 
traditionally supposed to feel, and 
as Charles’s boy-dreams had pic- 
tured for himself. Was it then an 
overdrawn style, a mere poctical 
exaggeration, the conventional ex- 
travagance of novelists and poets, 
that shaped those high - flown 
phrases of passion stronger than 
death itself, of devotion for which 
the common round of life scarcely 
gave scope enough—of souls so 
firmly linked, so interpenetrated 
with mutual love, so nicely adjusted 
in every fibre of their being, that 
henceforth to divide was to annihi- 
late, and two existences seemed, in 
more than a metaphorical sense, to 
be merged in one? He read over 
his old favourite love-songs, and 
found them insupportably hyper- 
bolical— 


A ses moindres discours suspendre tout son 
étre, 


. 


Emu d’un doux espoir, 
Et mourir tout le jour, hélas, & se promettre 
Un sourire le soir— 


Prettily sentimental, Charles thought 
to himself, but morbid surely; well 
M 2 
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enough from a theatrical French- 
man to his mistress; but simply 
foolish in the mouth of a sober 
English husband. Nelly’s smiles 
were to be had morning, noon, and 
night, and had not, thank good- 
ness, to be paid for insighs. As for 
hanging on her lips in fond expec- 
tancy to catch the precious accents 
as they fell, Charles burst out 
laughing at the idea. They were 
dear little lips, cherry bright, and 
made for kissing; but they talked 
the most dreadful rubbish, pouted 
whenever their proprietress had not 
exactly what she wished, and were 
quite undeserving of any rapturous 
enthusiasm. One evening the pretty 
lips were employed in singing; and 
an air, at which for several morn- 
ings she had been hard at work, 
for the first time produced. Nelly 
sang it cheerfully through, bending 
every faculty, it seemed, to avoid an 
ever-impending break-down. 


Ask me no more; thy fate and mine are 
sealed ; 
I strove against the stream, and all in vain: 
Let the great river take me to the main; 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield— 
Ask me no more. 


‘ There!’ Nelly said, jumping up 
with glee from her accomplished 
task, ‘ask me nomore! And why 
do you smile, Margaret?’ Was it 
not all right ?’ 

‘ All quite right,’ her sister said, 
laughing; ‘but what made you 
choose such a sentimental song as 
that ? 

‘ Oh, Nelly said, gravely, ‘I like 
the sentimental ones, because of the 
slow time; the fast accompaniments 
distract me.’ 

Thereupon Charles burst out 
laughing too, and somehow Nelly 
felt that her new song had not been 
as successful as it deserved. And 
then the young lovers went away 
into the library for a té#e-d-tcte, and 
Charles made Nelly go and fetch a 
new bonnet, with pink roses, which 
had arrived that day, which Nelly 
was very glad to do; and they dis- 
cussed the precise tinge of the pink, 
and the position of the roses, and 
Charles grew so impertinent that 
Nelly crumpled up the silver paper 
from the bonnet-box into a large 
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ball, and threw it at him; and then, 
peace having been proclaimed, and 
solemnized with a kiss, they passed 
on to furniture, and the rent of a 
house in Chester-square, and how 
much a good cook ought to have 
for wages, and whether they would 
go to a great many balls their 
first summer in London, and so 
came back at last into the drawing- 
room thoroughly satisfied with 
existence and themselves—Charles 
with the conviction that an hour’s 
love-making was no bad expedient 
for whiling away an idle evening ; 
and Nelly, with the pink bonnet 
still fluttering before her mind’s eye, 
to be haunted by visions of a matri- 
monial Elysium, in which the de- 
liciousness of a trousseaux was the 
uppermost idea, and her future 
lord and master held only a sub- 
ordinate place, or sometimes even, 
could Nelly but have known it, 
scarcely found a place at all. 

To Margaret, as the time for 
parting drew on, the _prospeci 
seemed to darken day by day. ‘The 
crisis of her misfortune was ai 
hand. She had thought of it so often, 
dwelt upon it, prepared herself for 
the effort, fancied that she had 
gauged its terrors, and yet it was 
terrible. How would life look with- 
out her old companions? How 
would the Manor-house seem when 
the bustle was over, and the lovers 
gone, and the quiet routine of weeks 
and months, each just like the last, 
begun again, and she and her grand- 
father once more left alone? Blank, 
cold, wearisome. Her heart died down 
within her at the sense of tedium 
which she fancied creeping slowly but 
irresistibly upon her hour by hour, 
blotting out an enjoyment, dulling 
a faculty, robbing existence of a 
charm. Reason depicted her cousin’s 
character—weak, shallow, variable ; 
but sentiment is eminently un- 
reasonable. Each day’s fresh expe- 
rience gave her new insight into ar 
unsuspected levity, an infirm will, 
the selfishness of a feeble nature ; 
he was just the man, she resolved, 
from whom any one, who depended 
on him for steadfastness, would reap 
certain disappointment; he would 
certainly have made her wretched ; 
he would be certain to behave ill-— 
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he had behaved ill; and yet she 
loved him. 

At the thought of separation, the 
old feelings overrode the new—the 
pleasant old days before love was 
conscious of itself, or any feeling 
recognized but simple enjoyment 
and affection. It is easy to analyze 
our friends, write them down want- 
ing, condemn them in our heart’s 
tribunal, and register their dis- 
loyalty ; but when they come to 
leave us; ‘when the time for recon- 
ciliation is over; when, quarrelling 
or loving, we are to see them no 
more—does not Reason give her 
verdict with a faltering voice, and 
Remorse banish every thought ex- 
cept that they are our friends, and 
that, be their faithlessness what it 
may, it is agony to part? Margaret 
found herself struggling with all 
her might against unhappiness, but 
her forces were giving way inch by 
inch, and already wavering for disas- 
trous defeat. She could think of 
her cousin now only as the tender 
friend, the pleasant companion of 
other days, the sharer of common 
recollections, interests, and plea- 
sures; and already it was half a 
crime to think of him as anything 
but as another’s husband. Which 
would be worse, she wondered, the 
present sharp poignant pang, with 
the necessity for immediate action, 
or the dull aching void which must 
presently succeed—the burthen of a 
whole disappointed lifetime ? 

At length the eventful morning 
arrived, and Nelly—the agonizing 
anxieties of her toilette safely un- 
dergone—in a bewilderment of 
nervousness, excitement, and de- 
light; smiles, and blushes, and 
tears following each other in pic- 
turesque alternation, like passing 
clouds across her face —was carried 
off to church, a pretty victim, 
white-crowned, glittering, lace-en- 
shrouded from the too curious gaze, 
and there offered up on the shrine 
of that matrimonial Moloch to 
whom year by year so many tender 
damsels fall a prey. Nothing, 
Malagrida declared, could be more 
perfect than her dress, her de- 
meanour, or the pretty, tremulous 
accents in which she made the 
responses which raised her to the 
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dignity of wife. When they got 
home, he greeted her with a chi- 
valrous respectful tenderness that 
Nelly thought extremely flattering, 
but which, had she known it, con- 
trasted strangely enough with the 
contemptuous terms in which he 
and Slap had been all the morning 
denouncing woman as a sex, and 
matrimony as an institution. 

‘Trop ou trop peu, he said, 
‘ should be the motto of the whole 
affair—passion, satiety, hatred; show 
me the man. who has travelled the 
road, and has not stopped at one 
stage or the other.’ 

‘Why omit the golden mean?’ 
objected Slap, as he thought of the 
elderly lady who presided over his 
London establishment; ‘ the safest 
relationship is a calm and virtuous 
indifference: but you Italians are so 
incorrigibly passionate.’ 

‘And you English, the Count 
retorted, ‘so incorrigibly virtuous, 
and love so to talk of it. For my 
part, il faut choisir d’aimer les 
femmes ou de les connaitre: il n’y 
a pas de milieu.’ 

And then the bride approached, 
and Malagrida prepared his most 
paternal smile, and was delighted 
when he heard that they might 
perhaps meet in their travels. 

‘You go to Italy?’ he cried; 
‘wise choice indeed—art, scenery, 
antiquities, all in perfection; re- 
ligion thoroughly picturesque, so- 
ciety dull, but enjoyable. But re- 
member, I entreat you, my villa 
at Sorrento, the prettiest position in 
Christendom. Where, I should 
like to know, can love-making be 
achieved, if not in the Bay of 
Naples ? 

An hour later the crowd of guests 
were gathered round the Manor- 
house porch, waiting to give the 
due ‘God-speed!’ to the life-long 
journey just about to begin. As 
the day went on Nelly had become 
increasingly frightened, and needed 
all the consolations her friends 
could offer. It occurred to her, 
almost for the first time, how sad it 
was to be leaving her home, her 
grandfather, the sister on whom, 
ever since she could remember, she 
had relied for sympathy and sup- 
port. She was vexed, too, at her 
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travelling-dress, which arrived at 
the very last moment, and was 
trimmed exactly in the way she 
most disliked. 

‘ Did it not,’ she asked Margaret, 
anxiously, ‘make her look a perfect 
Guy? How provoking it was that 
people would be always so un- 
punctual !’ 

‘Come, come, little Guy,’ Mar- 
garet said, laughing, ‘ you ought to 
be off in twenty minutes. Charley 
will think it pretty enough, you 
may be sure.’ 

Thereupon ensued a general hurry 
and confusion which reduced Nelly’s 
already fluttering wits to simple 
chaos: a sudden fit of distress at 
departure, anxiety about her boxes, 
admonitions to her maid, leave- 


takings of her sister, a grave bene- 
diction from the Squire—kisses, and 
tears, and solemn words that seemed 
to fall faintly on her ear; and then 
all her outward passage thronged 
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with kindly forms, dimly seen 
through her tears, the familiar 
faces dear from childhood upwards, 
pleasant friends and faithful ser- 
vants, and the old nurse, delighted 
with her darling’s prosperity—all 
eyes bent upon her with tenderness, 
interest, and hearty good wishes, 
and loving hands stretched eagerly 
to grasp her own; and then—acrowd 
of hurrahing boys and men—a 
whir of wheels—a crash of church- 
bells, and once more the last un- 
heard ‘ Good-bye!’ and then ail’ 
was over, and she was alone with 
her husband; and Charles, as the 
carriage turned, looked back on his 
home, and saw Margaret standing 
at the door, looking after them with 
wistful, solemn, melancholy eyes, 
which not all the excitement of the 
occasion enabled him to forget, and 
which cast a little shade of dissatis- 
faction over the first journey of his 
honeymoon. 





MR. BUCKLE IN THE EAST. 


By mis FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


T was at Assouan, the ancient 
Syené, on the 9th of January, 
1862, that I first met Mr. Buckle. 
He had just returned from Nubia to 
this the frontier town between Egypt 
and the country called by the Greeks 
Ethiopia. 
a mutual friend, I went to call in 
the afternoon to communicate both 
sad and exciting news, which we 
ourselves had but heard the pre- 
vious evening—the death of the 
Prince Consort, and the threatened 
war with America. So, through the 
vendors of many wares and curiosi- 
ties — Nubians from the opposite 
island of Elephantine, and from the 
upper country, with clubs, bows and 
arrows ostrich-eggs, &c., dancing 
girls, Abyssinian, and Ghawazee—I 
made my way, and crossed the plank 
from the sands to the deck of his da- 
habééh. After a long conversation, 


passing from the topics of the day to 
subjects which we were hereafter to 
discuss much more fully, he ended 


with a detailed account of what he 
had witnessed ata private exhibition 
of so-called ‘spiritual’ phenomena, 
under the presidency of Mr. Home. 
But on this, as on many other sub- 
jects on which he has not fully, or 
at all, published his opinions, I do 
not think myself at liberty to give 
what may have been but the hasty 
conversational expression of imma- 
ture views, and especially in this 
case, where his judgment may have 
been biassed by the most sacred feel- 
ings of his nature. 

Before leaving, he asked me to 
join him in the journey through the 
Desert to Palestine ; but as I rather 
thought of going direct to Jerusalem 
by Jaffa, it was left uncertain till we 
should meet again at Cairo. He 
joined a party we gave that evening, 
and entered into a warm but friendly 
discussion with a German Protestant 
clergyman we had also invited. Next 
morning Mr. Buckle continued his 
voyage down, and we, after the ex- 
citement of the passage of the first 
cataract, sailed quietly up between 
the Nubian banks of the Nile. 


With the introduction of 


Mr. Buckle had left England in 
October, advised to pass the winter 
in Egypt to recruit his overtasked 
energies. While abroad, the diary 
he kept was very meagre. His let- 
ters also were so few, and in matter 
of general interest so scanty, that his 
two principal correspondents have 
thought that extracts would most 
fitly be published, in the first in- 
stance at least, in the narrative of a 
fellow-traveller. He gives the fol- 
Jowing account of himself just before 
leaving home:—‘ My head is still 
weak, but in all other respects I am 
perfectly well. . . . . Ido no work; 
and all the books I shail take 
with me are Shakspeare, Moliére, 
and some of Schiller’s poetry. I 
cannot tell you the intense pleasure 
with which I look forward to seeing 
Egypt, that strange, mutilated form 
of civilization. For years nothing 
has excited me so much.’ 

In a letter from on board ship he 
somewhat characteristically says :— 
‘Thad a little difficulty about get- 
ting the boys into my cabin, because 
I had to talk over the different gen- 
tlemen the inmates of it. But some- 
how or other I generally end by get- 
ting my own way, and we are now 
all together.’ 

From Alexandria, on the sth of 
November, he wrote:—‘I feel in 
better health and spirits than at any 
time during the last three years. 
Especially I am conscious of an im- 
mense increase of brain-power — 
grasping great problems with a firm- 
ness which at one time I feared had 
gone from me for ever. ‘I feel that 
there is yet much that I shall live to 
do. . . . Tobacco and pipes are very 
cheap, everything else is enormously 
dear: ale two shillings a bottle, 
soda-water one shilling, miserable 
carriages five shillings an hour, and 
so forth; and yet with all this, the 
labour market in such a state, that 
an unskilled labourer earns with 
difficulty twopence a day — wages 
low and profits high. . . . . Good- 
bye. My thoughts are often with 
those I have left behind. Write to 
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Mrs. G—— and Mrs. B——, and tell 
them that I asked you to let them 
know of our safe arrival.’ 

Again from Cairo, on the 15th of 
November:— ..... We hope to 
leave here for Thebes to-morrow, 
provided the boat can be provisioned 
by then. It is a first-rate boat, and 
as we shall be in it three months, I 
am doing what I know you wonid 
be doing if you were here, sparing 
no expense in laying in every com- 
fort that can insure health. I feel 
the responsibility of your dear clil- 
dren perhaps more than I expected, 
but I am not anxious; for I am 
conscious of going to the full extent 
of my duty and neglecting nothing; 
and when a man does this he must 
leave the unknown and _ invisible 
future to take care of itself..... 
If the boys improve still further in 
health, and if I find that they are 
reaping real intellectual benefit, I 
purpose taking them in February to 
Jerusalem, and thence making ex- 
cursions in Palestine, explaining to 
them at the same time the essential 
points in Jewish history, and con- 
necting it with the history of Egypt. 
The few books which I require can 
be got here, all except one, viz., 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. This 
you will please to get, and send to 
Briggs at Cairo. . . . . I shall have 
the best escort that money can pro- 
cure. My maxim is economy, not 
parsimony; and though I never 
throw away money, I never spare it 
on emergencies. If in the spring 
there are any disturbances in Arabia 

r Syria, be you well assured that I 
shall not set foot there. .... As J 
know some influential persons, and 
amongst them a Pasha and a Bey, I 
shall have the best information as to 
what is going on in the countries 
through which we are to pass. Full 
of life and thought. How this coun- 
try makes me speculate! I am up at 
six o’clock every morning, and yet 
there seems no day, so much is there 
to see and to think of. I try to pour 
some of my overflowings into the 
little chaps [the sons of the friend 
to whom this letter was addressed]. 
Beyond Thebes there is no post, 
and even from Thebes the post is 
precarious. Do not therefore be un- 
easy at not hearing from us. I know 
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that you put some confidence in my 
judgment; and my judgment and 
whatever I know will be taxed to 
the utmost to preserve the health ot 
your children.’ 

In a letter dated the Nile, 14th 
December, Mr. Buckle writes :— 
‘We have been and still are quite 
well. The journey up the Nile, 
though slow, has not been dull, as 
we have plenty of occupation. .... 
Lest the long confinement should 
be injurious I stop the boat twice 
every day, and we walk with an es- 
cort on the shore. Then and in the 
evening I talk to the boys about 
what they have seen and read, and 
having encouraged them to state 
their opinion, I give them mine, and 
explain how it is that we differ... . 
We live in quiet comfort, and in- 
deed luxury. An iron boat with 
good bed-rooms, and a saloon that 
could dine eight persons—and we 
sail quicker than any other boat on 
the Nile. I have engaged the cook 
the Rothchilds had when they were 
in Egypt. He is really a first-rate 
cook, and makes I think the best 
bread I ever tasted. I shall take 
him on to Jerusalem, as I will not 
trust our digestion to common Arab 
cooking. At Cairo I shall buy pis- 
tols for him and the dragoman; and 
this, with our escort and my revol- 
ver, will enable us to set ordinary 
robbers at defiance. And as to ex- 
traordinary ones, I shall never enter 
any district where there is war be- 
tween the tribes. Trust me yet a 
little, and you will not be disap- 
pointed.’ 

As his iron boat could not be 
safely taken through the cataract, 
Mr. Buckle left it at Assouan, and 
took a timber-built boat to the se- 
cond cataract, and back to Assouan. 
In reference to this voyage he thus 
writes on the 15th of January from 
Thebes :—‘ The journey into Nubia, 
notwithstanding its many discom- 
forts, was in the highest degree cu- 
rious and instructive. . .. . The heat 
in Nubia was intense. On Christmas 
day, at 8.30 in the evening, it was 
in my cabin 81° F., though the sun 
had been excluded all day 
Now that we have been there, I 
would not have missed it for five 
hundred pounds. I feel very joyous, 
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and altogether full of pugnacity, so 
that I wish some one would attack 
me. I mean attack me speculatively. 
[ have no desire for a practical com- 
bat.’ 

On the roth of February, the day 
after my return to Cairo, I called on 
him, sti on board his boat at Bou- 
lak. On the sth of this month he 
had written to a friend :—‘I cannot 
understand how it is that you were 
so long receiving the letter which I 
wrote from Thebes in the middle of 
December. On returning from Nu- 
bia, we wrote again from Thebes 
about the 17th January, and in these, 
as in every other instance, I have 
made a point of posting your letters 
myself. I do not wonder at your 
anxiety at being so long without 
intelligence; but I have done all in 
my power, and have never since we 
lett England allowed a post to go 
by without writing. Your picture 
of your imagination of my hanging 
over the bed of a sick boy, and 
bringing you back a child the less, 
has gone to my very heart, and 
made me feel quite miserable, since 
I know what must have passed 
through your mind, and what you 
must have suffered before you could 
write thus. But why, dear Mrs. . 
why will you allow your judgment 
to be led captive by such dark ima- 
ginings? J never begin any consi- 
derable enterprise without well 
weighing the objections against it. 
In taking your children where I 
have taken them, and where they 
are about to go, I have estimated 
the difficulties, or if you will, the 
dangers. . . . . Here, as elsewhere, 
ome rare combination of events, or 
some insidious physical action creep- 
ing unobserved through the human 
frame, and stealthily coming on 
years before, may prostrate one of 
your boys, as it may prostrate you 
or your husband. This may happen 
in the healthiest climate, and in 
spite of the tenderest care..... 
‘The excitement of the brain caused 
by travelling amid the scenes 
through which they pass is in itself 
a source of health; and though you 
of course love your children better 
than I do, and better indeed than 
any one does—for who knows so well 
is [ that no love can equal the love 
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of a mother ?—still even you could 
not watch them more carefully than 
I do; and, as you would be the first 
to acknowledge, you would watch 
them with less knowledge both of 
what should be guarded against and 
what should be done... . . We have 
anchored about a mile and a half 
from Cairo, as I think living on the 
Nile more healthy than being in an 
hotel. I shall therefore keep on the 
boat, and all my establishment, in- 
cluding my virtuous and noble- 
minded cook, until we start for the 
Desert. As to cookey, he and I wiil 
never part till the Asiatic part of 
the journey is ended.’ 

In a letter to another friend, dated 
the 7th of February, Mr. Buckle 
writes :—‘ We have returned to Cairo, 
all quite well, after a most interesting 
journey to the southern extremity 
of Egypt, and on into Nubia as 
far as the second cataract. I feel 
better and stronger than I have 
done for years. In about ten days 
we leave here for Mount Sinai, 
and intend proceeding through the 
Desert to Gaza, and then to Jeru- 
salem, by way of Hebron. Fancy me 
travelling on the back of a camel 
seven or cight hours a day for from 
five to six weeks, and then travelling 
on horseback through Palestine and 
Southern Syria. That I have not 
already been thrown is a marvel, 
seeing that among other audacious 
feats | went from the Nile to Abydos 
on a donkey, with a cloth for a saddle 
and two pieces of rope for stirrups, 
and in this wretched plight had to 
ride for between eight and nine 
hours. 

‘To give you any, even the faint- 
est idea of what I have seen in this 
wonderful country isimpossible. No 
art of writing can depict it. If I 
were to say that the temple of Karnak 
at Thebes can even now be ascer- 
tained to have measured a mile and 
a half in circumference, I should 
probably only tell you what you have 
read in books; but I should despair 
if I were obliged to describe what I 
felt when I was in the midst of it, 
and contemplated it as a living 
whole, while every part was covered 
with sculptures of exquisite finish, 
except where the _hieroglyphics 
crowded on each other so thickly 
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that it would require many volumes 
to copy them. There stood their 
literature, in the midst of the most 
magnificent temple ever raised by 
the genius of man. I went twice to 
see it by moonlight, when the vast 
masses of light and shade rendered 
it absolutely appalling. 

‘But I fear to write like a guide- 
book, and had rather abstain from 
details till we meet. One effect, how- 
ever, I must tell you which my 
journey has produced upon me. 
Perhaps you may remember how 
much I always preferred form to 
colour; but now, owing to the mag- 
nificent effect of this, the driest at- 
mosphere in the world, I am getting 
to like colour more than form. The 
endless variety of hues is extraordi- 
nary. Owing to the transparency of 
the air, objects are seen, as nearly as 
I can judge, more than twice the 
distance they can be seen in England 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances. Until my eye became ha- 
bituated to this, I often over-fatigued 
myself by believing that I could 
reach a certain point in a certain 
time. The result is a wealth and 
exuberance of colour which is hardly 
to be credited, and which I doubt if 
any painter would dare to represent. 

‘From Jerusalem I propose going 
to Jericho, the Dead Sea, and the 
Jordan; thence tothe Sea of Galilee, 
and from thence to Damascus and 
Baalbec; afterwards to Constantino- 
ple, passing through Beyrout and 
Smyrna. What think you of this? 
If you were here, and felt as I do 
what it is to have the brain every 
day over-excited, and be constantly 
drunk with pleasure, you would 
easily understand how impossible 
much letter-writing becomes, and 
how impatient one grows in trying 
to fix on paper thoughts that burn; 
but, as you know of old, if my 
friends were to measure my friend- 
ship by the length and frequency of 
my letters, they would do me great 
injustice.’ 

I myself found Mr. Buckle occu- 
pied packing the curiosities, of which 
he had made rather a large collec- 
tion. I began talking to him of the 
Bible of the 
the Dead,’ as Lepsius calls it, or as 
it calls itself, ‘the Departure into 
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(from?) Light.’ I had been much 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Ed- 
win Smith, its American translator, 
for the perusal, while at Thebes, of 
his MS. And Bibles naturally led us 
to talk of religions. But, with Mr. 
Buckle, religion appeared rather to 
arise from the want of knowledge, 
than merely to have its form deter- 
mined by the state of knowledge. 
Hence repugnance to the ignorant 
and fanatical form in which the pro- 
fessors of a religion might express 
themselves, ‘extinguished sympathy 
with, and thus prevented insight 
into, the ideas struggling for ex- 
pression. 

So our views being somewhat 
different on this matter, the conver- 
sation changed. He was again kind 
enough to ask me to join him on his 
further journey, and spoke so enthu- 
siastically of the historical interest of 
the desert life, that I said I should 
give him an answer next day. Next 
day our dragoman’s contract was 
signed at the Consulate, and the next 
I started for the Suez canal. But if 
Mr. Buckle interested himself com- 
paratively but little in the hierogly- 
phics and ancient Egypt, still less 
did he care for modern Suez canals. 
He acknowledged the important po- 
litical bearings of the scheme; but 
it was to him merely one of the 
proximate causes of the politician, 
and he, as a philosopher, desired to 
concern himself only with ultimate 
causes, such as economical and edu- 
cational statistics, and manners and 
customs. Had he been able to write 
on Egypt, it would have been, he 
said, a statistical contribution to 
Political Economy. The week after 
I returned to Cairo, and in anticipa- 
tion of our Desert journey, Mr. 
Buckle—as we one day inspected our 
tents in the Uzbekeéh, our Arabs 
with their camels all under the 
trees before Shepherd’s Hotel—said, 
pulling Alf’s ear, ‘It is really quite 
exciting !’ 

At length, from the Wells of 
Moses, our desert journey, on the 
6th of March, begins. Our people 
had left Cairo about a week before. 
But we had gone to Suez by rail, 
and stayed there a day or two at 
a good British-Indian hotel; con- 
versing in the evening on the 
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flat roof, under the stars, and 
strolling by day on the sands, en- 
joying the mixture of sea and desert 
air, Which would have been most 
charming but that the atmosphere 
also contained camels denied their 
burial-rites. From Suez we drop- 
ped down the Red Sea in a boat to 
within an hour or two of Ayin 
Miisa, and thence rode to our en- 
campment at the Wells. 

Mr. Buckle mounted his drome- 


dary once, but never again; and if 


there is not some little spring in one, 
the motion, as can easily be ima- 
gined, is not fatiguing only, but ex- 
cruciating ; otherwise it is less tiring 
than horseback. 
dromedary-riding is fifty miles an 
hour, and so smoothly that the 
rider can hold a full cup of coffee 
in his hand unspilled. But Mr. 
Buckle’s hatred of the animal he 
could never find words to express. 
One would have thought he be- 
lieved them animated by the trans- 
migrated souls of ideally ignorant 
and morose Scotch fanatics. He 
may, however, have been somewhat 
prejudiced in his opinion of camels, 
as well as of religious Scotchmen. 


Though Mr. Buckle had hoped, as 
in a letter above extracted, to do his 
seven or eight hours a day on camel- 
back, he had taken the precaution to 
have for himself a good Cairene don- 
key besides his dromedary. For the 
donkey had to be provided a camel 


to carry the water he needed. Mr. 
Buckle’s stiffness was so great that 
it was with difficulty, and at first 
only with the assistance of three or 
four men—one helping him up, 
one on the other side keeping the 
saddle straight, one holding the 
animal in case of fright—that he 
mounted the donkey. For this 
donkey he conceived a great affec- 
tion. And the mokes of Egypt are 
so superior to all other donkeys 
that they cannot justly be called by 
the name of ‘ass;’ and it was by 
the more endearing name of ‘ moke’ 
they were celebrated in an Epini- 
kian ode by a Pindar of my ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Buckle’s costume was an old 
black dress-coat his butler, he said, 
would not have worn, a double- 
breasted cloth waistcoat, and winter 
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trousers, all over thick flannel un- 
der-garments; a wideawake, with 
an ample puggery, crowned his 
spare, stooping figure, covered his 
bald head, and shaded his unshaven 
face. He often further endeavoured 
to protect himself from the sun in a 
black burnous. I hinted once that 
all this was rather warm clothing for 
the Arabian deserts. He replied 
that, though the commoner sort of 
Arabs certainly wore nothing but a 
short shirt, yet the great chiefs had 
several robes. Which was true, 
only they were of light silk, and 
flowing round the person. Though, 
of course, a flannel shirt to prevent 
chills is a necessary precaution, it 
is to be regretted Mr. Buckle would 
never make any change in the 
above attire, as it induced the most 
excessive perspiration, and by thus 
weakening him prepared the end. 
‘Our day’s routine, I quote from 
one of my own letters, ‘was—up at 
six o’clock; outside, in the shade 
of the largest tent, at half-past six 
o’clock, breakfast—tea, eggs, curry, 
and—what is particularly recom- 
mended, as making less meat, the 
next worse thing to much wine and 
beer, necessary—rice with camel’s 
milk, and Scotch marmalade; tents 
struck at seven o’clock, and we— 
Mr. Buckle, the two boys, and I—off 
on our dromedaries and donkey, 
with half a dozen Arabs and ser- 
vants, leaving the rest to pack up 
and bring on the baggage. Mr. 
Buckle and I then walked for an 
hour or so, the conversation up to 
lunch being almost exclusively on 
philosophical subjects, and regu- 
larly continued from day to day; 
about eleven o’clock, rest in some 
shade if possible, have a glass of 
water and some of Carr’s biscuits ; 
about two o’clock, lunch in a tent 
which has been sent forward; after 
a chibouk Mr. Buckle sleeps, I 
write, and the boys read or play 
about; in the mean time the bag- 
gage-camels have passed and got 
ahead of us; we move again be- 
tween three and four o’clock, have 
generally another walk, at length 
descry our encampment about six 
o'clock, ride up, dismount, find 
dinner just ready, wash, and sit 
down in the shade outside the tent, 
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at table. Preserved soups, meats, 
and vegetables, with a joint of one 
of our own sheep, or a chicken or 
turkey out of the hencoop one of 
the camels carries, various sweets, 
light sherry or claret cooled in a 
tub in the shade, and actually cold 
water from the zimzimiehs, make 
up our desert fare; then creaming 
Turkish coffee, cigars, and pleasant 
talk. Between nine and ten o’clock 
he to his tent, and after a stroll 
through the camp-fires on the 
desert, under the stars, I to mine; 
and about eleven o’clock, to bed.’ 

The general subject of our morn- 
ing conversation was Logic and Me- 
thod; but as I do not propose here 
to enter either on an exposition or 
criticism of Mr. Buckle’s opinions, I 
shall content myself with referring 
to those Additional Elucidations of 
the Science of Historyin which Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill has, in the fifth edition 
of his System of Logic, considered the 
logical views of Mr. Buckle’s //istory. 

Style also was an often recurring 
subject of conversation. He had 
studied all its artifices, and chiefly 
in Hume, Berkeley, and Burke. His 
remarks on his own style were so 
frank, and as they might appear to 
some so vain, that I hesitate to re- 
peat them. 

It might be interesting to point 
out how his opinions on every single 
subject we 'discussed—the styles of 
different authors, and Art generally ; 
moral conduct and religious feeling ; 
historical periods, such as the School 
of eens tle, or the Middle Ages— 
were but new forms of expressing 
the fundamental ideas of his book. 
But I confine myself here to the 
narrator’s task. 

Incidents were few. One morn- 
ing, deep in philosophic talk, I on 
my dromedary, Mr. Buckle on his 
donkey, the current of his thoughts 
was humorously changed —for I 
cried out ‘The cobra!’ and by a 
tremendous double kick to his don- 
key, he just saved himself from the 
snake which, erect on its tail, and 
with inflated neck, was close to him, 
and in the very act to spring. Of 
an evening, under the bright stars, 
amid the camp-fires, we had once 
or twice some Arab dancing and 
singing. One day a beautiful ga- 
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zelle was caught. Whenever there 
was an opportunity, in the Red Sea 
or Gulf of Akaba, one was tempted 
to have a swim; but Mr. Buckle 
said he had never bathed except at 
Brighton, and then carefully hold- 
ing on by a rope. 

But the three or four halts we 
made were of the greatest interest. 
The second day, in the midst of a 
sandstorm, we met a party of Arabs 
going with their camels to Cairo. 
They were some of the people of 
Major Mac , going to bring him 
back provisions. Some days after, 
down from the Pass of the Sword’s 
Point, instead of going on through 
the Wady Mukatteb or Written 
Valley, we turned up, and came 
suddenly on Robinson Crusoe huts 
and tents in a little, cultivated 
glen completely shut in by the 
precipitious hills. The Major—a 
tall, stout, grey-bearded, noble- 
looking man in the ordinary sum- 
mer country costume-—came forward 
to welcome us. Mr. Buckle was 
known by his book. As for myself, 
a Scotchman seldom needs any 
other introduction than his name 
to a countryman abroad. He led 
us up to the great new house he 
had just constructed instead of the 
tents, which did not keep out the 
sun, and were apt to be swept away 
by the rains. This house had, ac- 
cording to old Highland fashion, 
the side of the hill for its back 
wall—the three others, however, 
were of stone, and thick—one small 
window high up, and one door to 
the single room; the roof was 
formed of various odd planks and 
pieces of tarpauling. A Highland 
hut, but a Highland welcome. 
That we had already breakfasted 
could not be admitted as an excuse 
for not breakfasting again, as it was 
still hardly noon. Prepared by a 
fillip of whisky, we sat down to a 
breakfast, of which the capricorn 
cutlets were a delicacy that Mr. 
Buckle, professed epicure as he was, 
never forgot. The rest of the day 
was spent in examining the caves, 
inscriptions, and ancient fortress in, 
near, and overlooking the Wady 
Maghirah. It chanced that another 
party —of which also one was a 
Scotchman whom we shall call Hamil- 
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ton—was passing that day the neigh- 
bourhood of the Major’s glen. They 
were seized and brought in. And 
the dinner that evening in the hut, 
where the Major -presided at one 
table, and his nephew, the sole 
companion of his solitude, presided 
at the other, will not soon be for- 
gotten. Capricorn soup and capri- 
corn cutlets again; the liveliest 
conversation; and after the others 
had retired, the three Scotchmen 
took out their chairs to the open 
air under the stars. On the top of 
an old cask stood creature-comforts. 

The old Persian mines of tur- 
quoises are, I believe, exhausted. 
The Major many years ago making 
a pilgrimage to Sinai with his wife 
and family, discovered, and by his 
strong right arm—that is, by the 
influence he has acquired among 
the Tuwarah Arabs—holds posses- 
sion of the Sinaitic mines. He 
made us most handsome presents of 
turquoises, and gave much informa- 
tion as to what might be made of 
the peninsula. 

A very long day’s march from the 
Major’s glen, with but one halt under 
a Mimosa-tree, brought us to the oasis 
of Wady Feiran ; but not till looking 
up through its palms and tamarisks 
we could see the stars. Many and 
various matters do I find noted as 
the subjects of our conversation in 
the earlier part of that day; but 
Mr. Buckle could not even sit his 
donkey at last, and so had to walk, 
leaning on my arm, and hardly able 
to speak, much less converse. On 
the second day from this beautiful 
oasis, and most interesting seat of 
an early Christian bishopric, in the 
afternoon, we found ourselves sud- 
denly at the foot of Mount Sinai. 

Neither Mr. Buckle nor I, had 
more than a general historical inte- 
rest in this part of Arabia. The 
accuracy of the Biblical traditions, 
and the identification of the sites, 
appeared more than doubtful. It 
was therefore with the interest of 
surprise that we found, as it should 
seem nowhere else, the require- 
ments of the tradition satisfied by 
so many of the physical conditions 
of Mount Sinai. Stand on the top 
of its granite dome. It is the 
northern summit (Jebel Sufsdfeh) 
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of a long, steep, rocky ridge, of 
which the southern and higher 
peak (Jebel Misa) you may dis- 
tinguish as Horeb. On the eastern 
hill-side, under that summit, though 
unseen from where we are, stands 
the convent founded by Justinian, 
A.D. 527, and its garden of fruit- 
trees and cypresses. Opposite the 
convent, and forming with the 
mountain we are standing on, a 
narrow glen, is the correspondingly 
long ridge of Jebel-ed-Deir, with its 
cross. Westward is the lofty sum- 
mit of Mount St. Katherine. Stand 
now under Sinai. You feel yourself 
very small in a vast mountain- 
enclosed table-land, under the pre- 
cipices of Sinai, towering some 
fifteen hundred feet up, and so 
sheer you can ‘touch the mount.’ 
The desolation of the scene, hardly 
increased by frequent hurricanes 
and thunderstorms, if it should 
happen to associate itself in your 
mind with other desolations, needs 
some strength to face. 

I had hoped to achieve the hi- 
therto inaccessible Um Shaumer; 
but filled as I was with Sinai, left 


the feat to be accomplished by 
pilgrims of another of the five par- 


ties which met here. They—Ha- 
milton and an American—did it in 
a day, starting at two o’clock in 
the morning. Mr. Buckle also was 
a good deal occupied here, prin- 
cipally as I understood in working 
out some thoughts that had occur- 
red to him concerning the influence 
of Northern Palestine on the rise of 
Christianity. It need hardly be 
said that Mr. Buckle’s expressions 
of feeling and opinion in regard to 
the modern occupants of the con- 
vent were not flattering to these 
holy fathers; but they might be 
consoled to know that he as little 
appreciated the saintliness, ignorant 
of all the laws of health, of the first 
hermit-tenants of these desolate 
rocks. 

On the 17th of March, the fourth 
day of our stay here, Mr. Buckle 
writes:—‘The excitement and ex- 
quisite interest of the life we are 
leading are indescribable, but unfit 
me for every other exertion. .... 
Our encampment here is fifty-five 
hundred feet above the level of the 
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sea. The mid-day sun intensely 
hot, but the mornings bitterly cold.’ 

Leaving Sinai we journeyed on 
through deserts still varying in the 
monotony of barrenness. At the 
mouth of Wady-el-Ain, as we were 
coming down to the gleaming sea 
—good news!’—we were met by 
our Bedouin messenger, and he 
said we should be able to get on 
to Petra. Next day was Sunday, 
and we rested the whole day by the 
sea. With us were here encamped 
three other parties. The second 
day thereafter we rode on from 
where our tents had been pitched 
on the sands, opposite a rocky 
islet, with the ruins of a castle that 
had resisted the Crusaders; and 
our disputation was more animated 
than usual, for it was of religion. 
So, along the sands, and round the 
head of the gulf, till we came, in 
the golden afternoon, to the palm- 
grove of Akaba. 

In the palms by the sea were the 
tents of the three other parties, who 
had pushed on quicker than we. 
Here also ours were pitched. The 
Tuwarah could go no further with 
us: we must proceedwith the’Alawin 
Arabs. When the former had left us, 
we were uncomfortably in the power 
of the latter savages. Parliaments 
of Westerns and Easterns, intrigues 
of sheiks, jealousies of dragomen, 
gossip and backbiting, civilized for 
nearly a week the palms’ by the 
shell-strewn sands. There was 
ouly one noteworthy adventure, 
when two of us, returning from 
he neighbouring plateau of Tih, 
mounted on dromedaries, and armed 
with revolvers, came down on a 
marauding party of Arabs who 
were driving away half a dozen of 
our camels. Mr. Buckle busied him- 
self here in collecting the wonder- 
fully numerous and beautiful shells. 
I gathered nearly four hundred in 
an hour or two. Once or twice all 
hope of getting to Petra, where 
indeed no one had been able to 
proceed by this route for five years, 
was almost abandoned. The coun- 
try, after a long war, had just been 
conquered by a new tribe; and the 
entrance of travellers raised so 
many points of honour in the band 
of superior, allied, or half-subject 
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robbers, about the division of the 
plunder, that swords were once or 
twice drawn with the intention of 
killing each other instead of plun- 
dering us. However they thought 
better of it. 

At length, on the morning of Sun- 
day the 30th of March—after sundry 
accidents, camels throwing their 
loads into the sea, and such pleasant- 
ries—we were off, thanks chiefly, it 
must be admitted, to the well-known 
dragoman Abd-el-Atee, then with an 
American party, and who had once 
stood surety for one of the principal 
sheiks who had got into trouble at 
Cairo, a service the chief did not 
forget. We and the other parties 
had thus very much to follow the 
lead of Abd-el-Atee’s party, which 
was anything but relished by Mr. 
Buckle, who was inclined to attri- 
bute our getting to Petra entirely 
to his own precautions and sug- 
gestions. And it was necessary for 
us to keep together. No more 
luxurious sending on of the tents 
and baggage to have dinner all 
ready when we dismounted for the 
day; no more entire independence: 
all must march together in warlike 
array. So the long caravan moved 
up the ’Arabah; upwards of a 
hundred men, and sixty or seventy 
camels and dromedaries; scouts on 
the flanks; the great sheiks gailop- 
ing on horseback to the rear or to 
the van; and Mr. Buckle on his 
donkey. The prospect of Petra 
again looked cloudy; but a further 
demand of a thousand piastres, the 
first night out on the ’Arabah, was 
successfully resisted. Again, and 
finally, we were brought to a stand- 
still at the very foot of the moun- 
tains of Edom. More sheiks, more 
councils of war, more fears and 
hopés; but on the morning of 
Friday the 4th of April we entered 
the mountains. On the summit 
of the pass, more sheiks, but 
friendly, which was well, for there 
must have been nearly two miles 
between the foremost men and last 
stragglers of the caravan in its 
long-winding ascent. Then descend 
to the foot of Mount Hor, which 
stands isolated. On its pastures 
graze flocks of sheep and goats, 
tended by the wildest shepherds 
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and shepherdesses, from one of 
whom I had my first draught of goat’s 
milk as a preparative for the ascent. 
More opposition; but at length up 
we started: on foot, each with a 
savage or two at his elbow. Just 
under the summit I saw an in- 
habited cave. At its threshold a 
broad, flat rock, whereon a kid had 
just been slain; in front a smooth, 
green, flowery lawn. A fierce dog 
defended the mansion, but a wild 
young shepherdess bid him lie 
down. The sight of her made me 
thirst for some more goat’s milk; 
so I went up to her; but a horrible 
old woman advanced, sent the young 
one to the right-about, and asked 
what I wanted. I sat down in the 
mouth of their cave, and again drank 
out of a skin handed me by the-hag. 
To the ascent once more; and after 
examining a remarkable, long, pil- 
lared vault, with a well at the end 
of it, the summit is achieved. Pre- 
sently up was dragged Mr. Buckle, 
looking, by reason of the steep 
ascent, under an Arabian sun, in 
winter garments, as if he had just 
been pulled out of the above-men- 
tioned well. ‘Where is_ there 
shade?’ he gasped. ‘Give ‘me an 
orange! No wonder Aaron died 
when they dragged him up here.’ 

From the roof of the tomb—now 
only an ordinary square building, 
with a dome — northwards and 
southward a hilly desert; eastward 
the mountains of Edom, within 
which lies Petra hid; westward the 
desert of the ’Arabah; beyond that 
the desert of Tih; beyond that 
again, the hills we may believe 
that the eyes of the aged high-priest 
strained most’to see—the blue-tinted 
hills of the land of promise in the 
far horizon. 

Descending, there was a little 
affray at the door of the tomb; but 
as the fanaticism of the ringleader 
was proof against money, I could 
not but respect it; so we did not 
get in. 

Then down the side of the moun- 
iain towards Petra, and again 
among the shepherds. Here, on a 
beautiful green space among the 
rocks, I purchased the very primi- 
tive double flute a skin-clad Satyr 
was most musically playing, and had 
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a third draught of goat’s milk from 
the nymph he was playing to. 
Singling one out from the flock, off 
she bounded to catch the goat, and 
fill the can. Then, with the most 
amusingly savage suspiciousness, 
she held out her right hand for the 
money, while in her left she kept 
back the cup; and as I looked with 
some admiration into her wild black 
eyes, and thought I should like to 
become her fellow-savage on Mount 
Hor, she, with most civilized co- 
quetry, made me pay very hand- 
somely for my drink of milk. In 
the meantime the Satyr picked my 
pocket of a piece of string. 

Here was a stage of savagery we 
had never before seen—living in 
caves, clad in skins, and withal 
whistling in the most gladsome 
way, through the glorious sunny 
air, on Pan’s pipes. It looked more 
like the very beginning of man’s 
history than anything either of us 
had ever seen. I had travelled in the 
Far West, and the Ojibbeways were 
hunters, and these Fellahin were 
shepherds: a higher stage, it used 
to be said, of civilization; but the 
former had wigwams and canoes, 
and a gravity and dignity of aspect 
which raised them very high above 
the wild men (and women) of 
Mount Hor. The difference also 
between these savage shepherds and 
the aristocratic fighting Arabs was 
most marked. Still theirs also was 
life, and human life, and the sight 
of them was worth having one’s 
pocket picked even of a useful piece 
of string by Caliban. 

Mr. Buckle thus wrote of Petra 
from Jerusalem: ‘ The result is that 
we have seen Petra—as wonderful, 
and far more beautiful than any- 
thing in Egypt. Burckhardt, about 
forty years ago, was the first Euro- 
pean who ever set foot there; and 
since then not more probably than 
a hundred persons have seen it— 
that is to say, have really seen it as 
we did, at leisure, and spending 
three whole days there. Occasion- 
ally, gentlemen without tents, and 
with no food but what they can 
carry on their own horses, gallop 
from Hebron to Petra (about one 
hundred and twenty miles) in two 
days and a half, reaching Petra in 
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the evening, seeing it by moonlight, 
and then gallop back before the 
Bedawin and Fellahin are aware of 
their presence. .... At 3.30 P.M. 
the heat was on one occasion 119” 
Fah.; and before sunrise the next 
morning the thermometer had fallen 
in the tent (and our tent was by far 
the thickest and warmest of all) to 
43. 

I cannot agree with what Mr. 
Buckle says of Petra in comparison 
with Egypt; for there was not the 
mind here: therefore to me Petra 
was far less wonderful, and of a far 
lower order of beauty than Egypt. 
Its beauty was truly infinite; but 
there are orders of infinitudes. Its 
beauty was the music of colour. It 
was the grand finish of the sym- 
phony first burst upon us on the 
sands of the Gulf of Akaba. Not 
only was it that from the sandstone 
rocks, out of which the tombs, 
temples, and theatres are hewn, 
came, in the glorious sunshine, a 
vast harmony of the most various 
colours, but at the foot of the rocks, 
in retired nooks, was such luxuri- 
ance of wild flowers as could only 
be called visual music. 

We had to go about armed; there 
were constant rumours of danger, 
but there was no actual annoyance 
of consequence. Some of our 
Egyptian servants, however, were 
most comically frightened, and gave 
up with the most amusingly unwill- 
ing generosity whatever the pettiest 
sheik might do them the honour to 
fancy. 

With Hamilton Mr. Buckle had 
by this time got rather intimate. 
Nothing could have been finer 
than the contrast between the two. 
When Mr. Buckle had not my arm, 
he had Hamilton’s. To Hamilton, 
who had a considerable touch of 
humour, what appeared to him the 
cowardice and effeminacy of Mr. 
Buckle, were a source of unconcealed 
and inextinguishable laughter. But 
then Hamilton was in the vigorous 
health of five-and-twenty, which 
will face anything, and eat any- 
thing; he had, as a good Catholic, 
exorcised the fiends of doubt, and 
thus saved himself the conquests of 
the thinker; but he had led forlorn 
hopes to the deadly breach in the 
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Indian rebellion. Each contemned 
the other for his want of that on 
which he prided himself. But Mr. 
Buckle liked Hamilten—because he 
confessed ignorance, and listened 
with deference, though without 
conviction ; and Hamilton liked Mr. 
Buckle because—in the dreadful 
shock he described himself as having 
recently experienced on firing a 
pistol for the first time in his life; 
in his certainty of getting drowned 
or eaten by a shark if he ventured 
to bathe with us; in his terror of a 
dead snake; his fear and hatred of 
the savages around us, and his de- 
claration that ‘vice is better than 
ignorance’—he showed himself so 
laughably different from Hamilton’s 
self. Each was thus to the other 
an unconscious flattery. 

But as to‘all this, it must be re- 
marked that there was a certain 
humour in such confessions of fear 
and weakness, and still more un- 
doubtedly great kindliness of nature 
in speaking of one who not only 
undisguisedly laughed at his weak- 
nesses, but often frightened him 
with snakes and otherwise, as ‘ My 
noble little Hamilton.’ And in the 
great scheme of travel all round 
the world which Mr. Buckle had in 
view, there was no one, he said, 
whom he should have liked better 
as a travelling companion than this 
very Hamilton, if he had had but 
some scientific education. 

We left Petra on the 7th of April, 
and on the roth crossed the great 
mountain pass between Arabia and 
Palestine. At lunch under the 
shittim-tree, at the northern foot 
of the pass, Mr. Buckle was _par- 
ticularly brilliant; joke and anec- 
dote followed each other fast; 
Palestine was not to him a ‘holy 
jand.’ We were out of the desert; 
before us were the green rolling 
plains of Judea; over all, the 
splendour of an Eastern sun; 
in the flowers, in the birds, in the 
flocks and herds at the wells, we 
should see the fulness of young life; 
and soon, at Hebron, we should 
hear again the much-loved din of 
civilization. 

On Palm Sunday, as we ap- 
proached Jerusalem, disputing about 
the summun bonum, which M 
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Buckle placed in the highest grati- 
fication of the intellect and senses 
consistent with the rights of others, 
we encountered a stream of bright- 
clothed peasants, with palm- 
branches, returning from the city. 
Through a crowd surrounding some 
dancers outside a coffee-shop, we 
passed under the archway of the 
Joppa Gate. 

During the Holy Week, and 
throughout our stay at Jerusalem, 
there was not much sympathy in 
Mr. Buckle. He lagged behind 
near the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, as we were on our way by the 
Via Dolorosa and St. Stephen’s Gate 
to the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
at length came up, apologizing for 
having kept me waiting, but elated 
with having, in bargaining with a 
Jew about some glass bracelets, 
beat him down from twopence to 
three halfpence. Sitting on the 
Mount of Olives, over against 
Jerusalem, the conversation, or 
rather talk, was on a point of poli- 
tical economy. At table in the 
inn, he launched what he called a 
thunderbolt among the reverend 
representatives of the apostles there 
present, and caused them to rise 
and flee suddenly. 

As it is of Mr. Buckle in the 
East, I am writing, the solemn and 
affecting scenes of the Holy Week 
at Jerusalem are best passed over 
in silence. He sawin them nothing 
divine under what might be worthy 
of mockery. He did not even care 
to go to the celebration of Good 
Friday at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. But in the? sacristy 
the next day, while we were waiting 
to be admitted into a gallery from 
whence to witness the wild scene of 
the distribution of the fire from 
heaven, he admitted that for the 
truly great historian the sympathetic 
insight of the poet was requisite, as 
well as the analytic power of the 
philosopher. But, however gene- 
rously he might feel for the sufferers 
by fanaticism, he did not even 
pretend to that higher power 
through which the divine impelling 
idea is seen through all the igno- 
rance with which it may be clothed, 
and fanaticism with which it may be 
darkened, that sympathetic insight, 
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which would clear the great histo- 
rian of all one-sided bitterness, and 
give to the conflicts of mankind an 
aspect at once humorous and tra- 
gical. 

From Jerusalem Mr. Buckle 
wrote :—‘ I must tell you that I am 
stronger both in mind and body 
than I have ever been since you 
knew me, and I feel fit to go on at 
once with my work. But I neither 
read nor write—I think, I see, and 
I talk. Especially study the 
state of society, and the habits of 
the people. We shall stay here to 
the end of this week, and then go to 
Jericho, the Jordan, Dead Sea, and 
Bethlehem,—and thence northward 
for Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, 
Damascus, and Baalbec, ete. I feel 
boyish enough for anything, and 
fancy myself growing younger; yet 
I am old, very old—forty on the 
24th of last November. It’s a great 
age.’ 

On Monday, the 22nd of April, we 
rode out of Jerusalem to Bethlehem, 
on the summit of its curving ter- 
raced hill, amid the hills of the 
shepherds, and looking towards the 
far-distant ridgy mountains of 
Moab. We slept that night at the 
famously-picturesque Greek Con- 
vent of Marsaba. Thence, next day, 
over the hill and down to the Dead 
Sea; at full gallop across to the 
Rapids of the Jordan, where all but 
Mr. Buckle bathe to wash off the 
Dead Sea salt; thence a splendid 
ride across the plain of Jericho, 
winding at length through shrub- 
beries and corn-fields, in the pur- 
pling sunset, past the Crusaders’ 
Tower to the mounds, where, above 
the ruins, our tents were pitched ; 
and next day, by Bethany, back to 
Jerusalem; thence, on the morrow, 
we began, through bleak stony hills, 
our journey northward. 

In Palestine our dramedaries 
were exchanged for horses, and 
baggage-camels for mules; and Mr. 
Buckle gave up his Cairene donkey 
to mount a Syrian Arab. He had 
not been on horseback for twenty 
years; yet the excitement of the 
scenes through which we passed, 
and their rushing historical associa- 
tions made a tearing gallop on every 
tolerabiy level stretch irresistible. 
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And many were the rows we conse- 
sequently had with our master of 
the horse and escort, whose feelings 
needed no such vent. Whenever 
we were riding along more quietly 
together side by side, or in Indian 
file, in the narrow rocky paths, or 
dismounted, walking arm in arm, 
constant bright and suggestive talk. 
I am endeavouring carefully, but 
with difficulty, to avoid entering on 
the subjects of our conversations, 
the results of our disputations; it 
would lead me, for the present at 
least, too far. 

But, as a fact, rather than an 
opinion, I may note that on riding 
out of Shechem (Nablous), where 
we had seen a good deal of the 
last of the Samaritans, and been 
fortunate in obtaining some of 
their MSS., our first remarks to 
each other were on the remarkable 
handsomeness of these men. We 
had been at the synagogue that 
morning. There were the heads of 
the seventy families. Every man 
of them was full six feet or upwards, 
erect, -and well proportioned; with 
very fine, though, of course, Jewish 
features; beautifully clear, fair 
complexions, and dark, lustrous 
eyes. ‘ But, said I, ‘these families 
are all close cousins, and intermarry 
but with each other. We had no 
gallop for a long time that morning; 
for the physiological laws of breed- 
ing in-and-in, the influence of race, 
the worth of phrenological indica- 
tions, and related subjects, occupied 
us, and gave our horses rest. 

The vast plain of Esdraelon, 
famous battle-field, and Armaged- 
don, they say, of prophecy, I shall 
ever associate with the melancholy 
end of all Mr. Buckle’s grand 
schemes. It was Sunday, the 27th 
of April. More exultingly than 
ever he expressed his feelings of 
health and hope. The conversation 
was on liberty; on the influence the 
new ideas had already had, and 
would still further have, in mould- 
ing law, national and international ; 
on toleration, and on progress. But 
that day he was attacked with 
diarrhoea, the proximate cause of 
his death; and the cause of the 
diarrhoea was, doubtless, chiefly 
over-fatigue and over-excitement. 
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In the afternoon, up the hills of 
Galilee, and down into the glen of 
Nazareth. Passing through the 
town, we encamped under the trees, 
by Mary’s Well. That night there 
was a thunder-storm; the rain 
soaked through the tents, notwith- 
standing their water-proof covering. 
Mr. Buckle caught cold, and a very 
bad sore throat imprisoned him in 
the convent for more than a week. 
I was thus very much alone at 
Nazareth; in the convent most of 
the day, in case of Mr. Buckle’s 
requiring anything—for he was too 
ill to make himself distinctly under- 
stood by the servants—and with a 
morning and afternoon walk. But 
though there was little sight-seeing, 
time was not perhaps lost in that 
little upland glen, like a compact 
Highland property. The recollection 
of the famously beautiful music in 
the church of the convent reminds 
me to note that Mr. Buckle cared 
nothing for music ; and this may be 
found in harmony with his other 
characteristics. 

Next week, thanks to, or notwith- 
standing, an Armenian physician 
and a Spanish doctor-monk, Mr. 
Buckle was sufficiently recovered to 
continue the journey to the Sea of 
Galilee. There he chiefly interested 
himself with the Jews of Tiberias, 
that ancient seat of Hebrew learn- 
ing; not so much with the land of 
Genesareth and the Mount of Beati- 
tudes; and I need not, therefore, 
here of these Holy Places say any- 
thing. Thence we returned to Na- 
zareth, encamping by the Fountain 
of the Virgin once more. Sitting at 
the door of the tent after dinner, 
with our coffee and chibouks, he 
capped a remark I made on the 
extremely pretty, erect, graceful, 
and picturesquely-attired Marys 
passing us, with their pitchers, to 
and from the Fountain, by quoting 
with characteristic aptitude Mo- 
liére’s, ‘Fi, fi! n’as-tu pas honte 
d’étre si belle?’ 

Over the circling hills of Naza- 
reth ; a a gathering-place of the 
Crusaders; and the ruins of a Roman 
capital; along a rich plain, its dis- 
tance magnificent with mirage; 
through park-like, wooded hills; 
and down at length into the grand 
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plain of Acre, covered with flocks 
and herds, or rich with crops. 
Riding into the town, we were con- 
ducted through the fortifications by 
the Consul, and told the story of 
British victory. Would it were 
completer! We looked down into 
dark dungeons under our feet, where 
were two hundred wretches, chained 
two by two, hand and foot, and 
begging, like dogs, for something to 
be thrown them. ‘ Les misérables!’ 

Next day, striking our tents on 
the glacis, we rode on over the mag- 
nificent plain, through the wealthiest 
crops, and most odorous orange- 
groves, climbed the Scala Tyriorum, 
and looked down on the gleaming 
Bay of Acre and the Pheenician 
Landstrip, with Tyre in the dis- 
tance. In the afternoon we en- 
camped at Alexander’s Fountain, by 
the Sea. On the morrow, sur- 
mounting the White Cape, we 
descended into Phoenicia; on the 
left, the sea; on the right, the hill- 
villages of the Metawileh; high 
over these, in the far distance, White 
Lebanon. 

As the boys and I were rushing 
at full gallop along the sands, close 
by the sea, we passed an English 
party riding from the direction of 
Tyre. Turning round, I saw Mr. 
Buckle, who was a little behind, 
speaking to one of the party. I 
rode back, and found he was a 
gentleman with whom I also was 
acquainted, and that we had just 
passed the Prince of Wales. Riding 
on, I turned round again, and be- 
hold Hassan, trying to overtake 
us, somehow unseated, slide sud- 
denly over his horse’s tail, falling 
on the sands. The horse, much 
relieved, turned round and neighed 
at his prostrate master. And it was 
afine thing to smile at among the 
various, unseated, and other royalties 
of the scene. 

We rode on, and entered the 
famous city. We could not but be 
struck with the absence of that 
‘desolation’ we had heard preached 
about. Tyre is,. in fact, a thriving 
town, with some sixty vessels usu- 
ally in its port. We lunched ina 
garden on the Mole of Alexander. 
Returning to complete our examina- 
tion of the ruins, we found the 
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Prince had not only re-embarked, 
but that the squadron was already 
in the offing; and we remarked the 
rapid progress on the royal road to 
learning. 

Next day we got into lodgings at 
Sidon; but the day after removed 
to the convent, for Mr. Buckle again 
found himself over-fatigued and ill; 
and, indeed, the state of his health 
made it necessary for us to give up, 
though with much regret, the pro- 
posed journey from Sidon to Damas- 
cus, and proceed direct to Beyrout. 
So, after three days’ stay, we bade 
adieu to the courteous French 
Consul and Padre Germano, and 
left Sidon between its beautiful 
gardens and the sea. For one day, 
along sand and across promontories ; 
the next morning, over sandy 
downs, through olive and pine 
forests, orchards, and mulberry 
gardens; above, the snowy peaks of 
peopled Lebanon ; below, the burn- 
ing sands by the sea, till we entered 
Beyrout. 

From Beyrout, 14th May, is dated 
Mr. Buckle’s last letter: —‘ We have 
arrived here to-day all well, after a 
journey from Jerusalem, interesting 
beyond all description. We di- 
verged westward, after visiting the 
Sea of Galilee, in order to travel 
through Phoenicia. We saw Tyre 
and Sidon, and got much valuable 
information respecting .the excava- 
tions conducted there for the last 
eighteen months by the French 
Government. .... To-morrow we 
shall see the Assyrian remains near 
here; and next day start for Damas- 
cus, Baalbec, and return to Beyrout 
by the Cedars of Lebanon, the oldest 
and grandest trees in the world. 

‘IT have most reluctantly aban- 
doned Constantinople because—al- 
though we should be there and up 
the Danube long before the un- 
healthy season—I am advised that 
the nights on the river are occasion- 
ally damp and dangerous for weak 
eyes. And as I cannot quite satisfy 
myself about the protection which 
berths afford, I don’t choose to risk 

my little Eddy boy to having inflamed 
conjunctiva, for he has now had 
nothing in the least the matter with 
his eyes for more than five months; 
and I intend to bring kim back 
N 2 
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sound and invigorated in all re- 
spects. The only other route to 
Vienna is by Trieste. We must 
therefore take the steamer from 
here to Smyrna, Syria, and Athens ; 
but shall see little or nothing of 
Greece, as the weather will be too 
hot. The journey is not very inte- 
resting, but we have had our fill of 
interest, and must think of health. 

‘I expect to be at Trieste about 
the middle of June; and as you 
said that the end of July would suit 
you to reach Vienna, this leaves me 
a clear month, which I purpose 
spending at Gratz or Gratz, in 
Styria, on the railroad between 
Trieste and Vienna. It is very 
healthy, has fine air, and is well 
known for masters and education.’ 

Such, but a fortnight before his 
death, was Mr. Buckle’s last letter. 

At Beyrout the contract with our 
dragoman, who had latterly behaved 
exceedingly ill, terminated; and 
Mr. Buckle and I parted company ; 
for he was uncertain whether he 
should be able to proceed, as he 
desired, from Damascus to Baalbec, 
and was unwilling to stand in the 
way of my visiting these renowned 
ruins. My dragoman’s agreement 
mutually bound us to return from 
Damascus by Baalbec and the 
Cedars. By Mr. Buckle’s agree- 
ment he might return direct from 
Damascus. The former, as with 
certainty requiring a longer time, 
was of course at a lower rate. 

We however proceeded to Da- 
mascus together, starting on the 
16th of May, in a carriage and five 
(one of the animals a mule), on the 
French road. Thus ascending the 
steep terrace-cultivated Lebanon, 
looking down on the cloud-shadowed 
splendour of the sea, Mr. Buckle, 
much recruited by the couple of days’ 
rest at Beyrout, was once more him- 
self again. He talked of the views 
by which he had united the Wealth 
of Nations and the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; of the effect of the gold 
discoveries on prices, and of the ulti- 
mate cause of the interest of money. 
It was our last conversation of any 
importance. We encamped that 
evening on the green base of Leba- 
non, overlooking Coelesyria. Next 
day we had to mount our horses 
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again to ride across the red and 
green plain, and up Antilebanon. 
Mr. Buckle came into camp that 
night, again over-fatigued and ill. 
Late on the evening of the next day 
we entered Damascus, but Mr. 
Buckle was almost dead with fa- 
tigue; yet we had rested for three 
hours during the overpowering heat 
of midday in an Arab hostelry at 
Dimas, Crossing the Sah’ra desert 
in the blinding glare, he had dis- 
mounted to walk, leaning heavily 
on my arm, and again, after de 
scending into an exquisitely rich, 
many-watered glen, fording its 
streams, and ascending through 
over-hanging trees, we rested at the 
roadside Café of the Fountain. It 
was quite open, and simple enough, 
but there was a hospitable shade, 
and a place to spread our carpets to 
lie down, Past him—lying there, 
worn with fatigue, and soothing 
over-excited nerves with the grate- 
ful fumes of a chibouk—rode a nu- 
merous Turkish hunting party; and 
as one after one the long cavalcade 
reined their horses at the Fountain 
under the trees, you could look 
from a mind-worn body to wiry 
vigour and glowing health. 

To the road again, and down to 
the green rushing Pharpar (Ba- 
rada). As I was riding on a little 
in advance, by this winding, deep- 
channelled stream—here like a very 
torrent of life—I heard a cry behind 
me, and looking round, saw Mr. 
Buckle in an agony of fear clinging 
to the neck of his horse. A stirrup 
had suddenly given way, and he 
had been almost thrown. The effect 
of this on nerves so overworn by 
excitement as his now were can 
easily be imagined. He was now 
quite beyond concealing fear; and 
as I assisted him from his horse he 
said ‘a sweat of terror had burst 
over him.’ He lay down by the 
rushing Pharpar, and I gave him 
some water from it to drink. It was 
very sad to see so bold a mind with 
a body which had so miserably 
fallen away from it. It was like the 
torrent by which he lay, losing it- 
self, all stagnant, on a dead level. 

On again; and when we left the 
river we were again on the desert 
uplands of Antilcbanon. Slow was 
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our progress, for Mr. Buckle could 
now only just support himself in 
the saddle. At length, riding 
wearily along, we entered a narrow, 
winding, rocky defile. Suddenly, 
at the mouth of the gorge, burst on 
us a wondrous scene. Below us, at 
the foot of the barren mountains, 
stretched far as the eye in the clear 
Eastern air could see, a vast desert ; 
dut in its centre was a long strip, 
wide towards the north, tapering 
southwards, of the most gloriously 
rich vegetation; amid the trees and 
gardens countless domes and mina- 
rets, and a wide and beantiful mea- 
dow also, the famous Merj, in the 
midst of which gleamed a winding 
stream. Gazing on this, the most 
magnificent oasis of the East, Mr. 
Buckle forgot all his fatigue, and 
exclaimed, ‘It is worth all it has 
cost me to reach it!’ And there 
vas to be his grave. 

One can seldom at the time truly 
say what is the cause of the plea- 
sure or pain when one is very much 
affected. So, then, neither of us 
«ould analyze the sources of the 
pleasure we enjoyed. Not till a 
considerable time after, when stand- 
ing with Mr. Buckle’s great master 
near the base of the Asian Olympus, 
overlooking the Plain of Broussa, 
did I understand why the view of 
the Plain of Damascus had so much 
affected us. For, gazing from the 
ancient Turkish capital on a wide 
mountain-circled plain of unsur- 
passed wealth and beauty, green and 
golden all with trees and corn, 
sparkling with volcanic springs and 
winding streams. I saw that similar 
causes had affected Mr. Buckle when 
he looked on the Paradise of the 
Desert, and when, at the Temple 
of Karnak, under the moon of 
Egypt, ‘ the vast masses of light and 
shade rendered it absolutely appal- 
ling’ In both cases the effect was 
in the contrast. The Plain of 
Broussa has no such contrast, and 
‘the impression of its beauty is less. 

But on again; and, it was now so 
late, in considerable anxiety lest we 
should find the gates of the city 
<losed. So we descended the barren 
mountain side, and rode across what 
of the desert separated us from 
roads under overarching trees, dank 
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with the dews of evening. Never, 
it seemed to Mr. Buckle, should we 
reach the gates. At length our 
horses’ feet clattered on a stone 
pavement, and at length we entered 
the gates of Damascus. But the 
reality afforded no such fresh excite- 
ment to support Mr. Buckle as the 
distant view. Night had fallen; 
the streets were dark, narrow, wind- 
ing, ill paved, infested with surly 
dogs, and absolutely interminable. 
Sinking with fatigue, Mr. Buckle 
had to dismount and walk, sup- 
ported by my arm. Interminable, 
dark, winding streets, without in- 
terest—for the Oriental scenes re- 
vealed by the occasional lights were 
in general but an irritating contrast 
of unbought repose. At last we 
came to a little door in the side of 
a dark and little-promising house. 
We might have been inclined to 
object to being taken to such an inn 
as this. But now, anywhere for 
rest and food. So we descended 
some steps into a small and dark 
court; crossing it, we were led along 
a dark, winding, narrow passage, 
and then a scene burst upon us, the 
very realization of a dream of the 
East. It was a great quadrangle, 
paved with coloured marbles; in 
the midst of it, sparkling waters, 
overhung by orange and other 
odoriferous trees; above, the fair 
blue heavens, and the golden stars ; 
at the further end, a deep and lofty- 
vaulted alcove, bright with rich 
colours; a lufurious divan round 
its three sides; on its raised floor 
a long table covered with viands, 
and on the tables, lamps that shone 
on the faces of friends we had seen 
last in the shadow of Mount Sinai. 
The scene had a fitly magical effect 
on Mr. Buckle, and after having 
been conducted up an open stair- 
case to one of the lower roofs, and 
thence to an open gallery into which 
opened the large and _ beautiful 
rooms reserved for us, and there 
having washed and dressed, he de- 
scended to dinner in the alcove, and 
was able to converse with our 
friends. How exquisite the chibouk 
on the divan after dinner, in such 
a scene, after such a day! 

Next day, Monday, Mr. Buckle 
had so surprisingly recovered from 
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his fatigue as to sally forth imme- 
diately after breakfast to wander 
through the famous bazaars. But 
in the evening at dinner he was 
unable to sit at table, where a party 
of Austrian nobles had taken the 
place of our friends, who had left 
that morning. On the divan be- 
hind he was having brought to him 
what food he could eat. Suddenly I 
heard a cry from him, and springing 
up, saw him wild and delirious- 
looking; and when I went up to 
him, he said—‘Oh, I am going 
mad!’ [I half carried him upstairs 
to the little open gallery before his 
room door, and there set him on 
a chair. In bringing him upstairs 
I had ordered one of our servants to 
go immediately for the French doc- 
tor Mr. Buckle had seen in the 
morning.. His incoherent utter- 
ances were most painful to listen 
to; at one moment saying ‘How 
nice, very nice!’ was the iced 
orangeade I had brought him, and 
thanking me, then telling me to go 
away ; in the midst of all exclaiming 
*O my book, my book! I shall 
never finish my book!’ and after 
running on quite incoherently, cry- 


ing, ‘I know I am talking nonsense, 
but I cannot help it!’ and bursting 
into tears. 

When the doctor arrived, it ap- 
peared that he had given his patient 
a dose of opium, and Mr. Buckle, on 
his recovery, attributed to this the 


temporary delirium. And certainly 
Mr. Buckle’s constithtion was, in 
its nervous sensibility, so very. pe- 
culiar, that a physician might be 
reatlily excused if he chanced to err 
in his first prescription. 

Next day Mr. Buckle was again 
better; and the next, Wednesday, 
before making final arrangements 
for my departure for Baalbec, I 
called on the doctor privately and 
begged him to tell me candidly 
what he thought of the state of Mr. 
Buckle. He assured me that there 
was no danger, but that he should 
advise Mr. Buckle to return to Bey- 
rout by the shortest road; told me 
that, from his connection with the 
French Government, he should be 
able to procure the easiest possible 
means of conveyance; protested 
against my proposal to give up my 
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projected, and indeed, contracted 
for, tour in the Lebanon, as entirely 
unnecessary; and expressed little 
doubt but that, on my return to 
Beyrout, I should find my friend 
quite recruited by a week of its 
bracing sea-breezes. I saw also the 
British Consul and missionary, and 
could feel assured of their kind at- 
tention during the few days the 
doctor said it might still be neces- 
sary for Mr. Buckle to remain at 
Damascus. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd of 
May I bade adieu to Mr. Buckle, 
who expressed himself as feeling 
better, and left him all that re- 
mained of the medicines I had had 
from the prescriptions of a London 
physician. I had remained to the 
very last day which would enable 
me still to bein time for the steamer 
by which it was necessary that I 
should leave Beyrout for Smyrna 
and Athens. 

Riding through the long winding 
streets towards the gate, 1 was sud- 
denly oppressed with a strange pre- 
sentiment of evil. And the thought 
occurred to me, Mr. Buckle may 
certainly be in no danger now, but 
what if, in his weak state, he should 
be attacked by fever, so fatal at this 
season in Damascus! I considered 
whether it would be possible still to 
turn back and remain with him. 
But not to speak of the contract 
which I should have to forfeit, my 
baggage and servants, except the 
dragoman with me, were a day’s 
march ahead, where I was to meet 
them that evening; an escort of a 
couple of irregular cavalry had beer 
specially granted me by the Pasha; 
and if I turned back no reason could 
be given for such a change of plans 
but a ‘strange presentiment.’ And 
it seemed I could still effect the 
chief purpose I should have had in 
view in turning back. So, ata little 
roadside café outside the gate, L 
dismounted, wrote, and despatched 
a. messenger with a note, urging 
Mr. Buckle, even if the diarrhea 
were but partially stopped by the 
medicine I had left with him, to get 
out as soon as possible of the stifling 
air of Damascus, and down to the 
sea. 

Ten days after, on the 31st of 
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May, returning from a delightful 
and adventureful tour in the Le- 
banon, and with no expectation but 
that of finding Mr. Buckle at the 
Bellevue Hotel, and ready to leave 
by the next day’s steamer, I rode 
into Beyrout. I went first to the 
Consul’s for letters and news. The 
Consul said, ‘Have you heard no- 
thing?” I said ‘No; and remark- 
ing his agitated countenance, anx- 
iously begged him to tell me to 
what he referred. He then gave me 
all the sad intelligence. But it 
seems unnecessary here to give the 
details of the Consul’s and the 
doctor’s reports. Suffice it that Mr. 
Buckle, after I left, had been at- 
tacked by typhus fever, and had, 
after a three days’ stupor, died. He 
had once risen and given orders for 
departure, but had fallen down ex- 
hausted. His last act was to beckon 
one of the boys to him, to take Alf’s 
hand, and murmur ‘ Poor little 
boys? Everything was done for 
him that the skill of attending phy- 
sicians and the kindness of an Eng- 
lish nurse (the maid of Lady E——), 
of the missionary, and of our Con- 
sul could suggest. And passing 
through the ruins of the Christian 
quarter, he was buried in the Mos- 
lem-desecrated Protestant cemetery. 
Around him, intolerant only of in- 
tolerance, the marks of the fire and 
sword of the fiercest fanaticism and 
the cruellest bigotry. 

Of all the melancholy things on 
earth, there seems none more melan- 
choly than the death of genius, its 
work undone. Ward’s picture of 
the ‘ Death of Chatterton’ is typical 
of but too many such tragedies. It 
is not the poison-vial that kills, but 
the ardent straining of the mind to 
do too much, to get too far, to climb 
too high. 

I cannot here enter on any criti- 
cism of Mr. Buckle’s work as it 
stands, and as it was meant to be, or 
on any discussion of his opinions. 
Yet so coloured was the retrospect 
of our journey together with the at- 
mosphere of thought in which we 
lived, that for long after my return 
it seemed impossible to give any 
account of that journey without en- 
tering upon those discussions which 
were the chief condition of its life. 
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There was fundamental agreement 
between us in the general view of phe- 
nomena as naturally determined, and 
not by supernatural interferences; 
and also generally as tothe method of 
scientific investigation. But there 
were withal important differences in 
our views, and I found that the dis- 
cussion of these differences would 
have led to the enunciation of princi- 
ples which would have ill fitted into 
an account of a journey in the East, 
or even into the last chapter of a life; 
principles, in a word, which could 
not be fitly treated incidentally. 
Neither the philosophical discussion 
nor the personal narrative seemed 
likely to gain anything by being 
united, whichever were subordinate 
to the other. Even his minor 
opinions I found I could not satis- 
factorily weave into a narrative, so 
closely did I find them connected 
with those general views in which 
we differed. To giving, as in the 
foregoing pages, merely an account 
of our journey and sketch of per- 
sonal characteristics, many things 
disinclined me. Among these, the 
fear that, if perfectly truthful, I 
might hurt the more devoted of 
Mr. Buckle’s friends. At length I 
seemed to get a stand point, from 
which I could speak of him freely, 
and yet without just offence. <A 
few words in conclusion, to endea- 
vour to place my readers at that 
point of view. 

It is a point of view from which 
one can see narrowness and yet be 
just to greatness. In whom is there 
not narrowness? Is there, then, 
presumption in my saying that there 
appeared to me to be narrowness in 
Mr. Buckle? Yet he is not only 
worthily lamented by personal 
friends, but will, I believe, by 
those who clearest see the forces 
of the age, be most mourned as a 
national loss. Truth is only to 
be attained by conflict; and the 
establishment of true principles is 
hastened by the vigour, not only 
of those who proclaim, but of those 
also who oppose them. Mr. Buckle 
in this may be an illustration of the 
error of one of his own views, that, 
namely, as to the influence of indi- 
viduals. They, at least, incalculably 
influence, if not the manner and 
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order, the celerity of human pro- 
gress. And in the words of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, ‘ Mr. Buckle, with 
characteristic energy, has flung down 
the great principle that the course 
of history is subject to general laws, 
together with many striking ex- 
emplifications of it, into the arena 
of popular discussion, to be fought 
over by a sort of combatants in the 
presence of a sort of spectators, who 
would never even have been aware 
that there existed such a principle 
if they had been left to learn its 
existence from the speculations of 
pure science. And hence has arisen 
a considerable amount of contro- 
versy, tending, not only to make the 
principle rapidly familiar to the 
majority of cultivated minds, but 
also to clear it from the confusions 
and misunderstandings by which it 
was but natural that it should for a 
time be clouded, and which impair 
the worth of the doctrine to those 
who accept it, and are the stumbling- 
block of many who do not.’ 
Whether Mr. Buckle was justified 
in thinking he had other intellectual 
merits than that above ascribed to 
him I do not mean here to inquire. 
But whether his work was greater 
or less than he imagined, there is 
more than his work to set side by 
side with whatever may have been 
less worthy in Mr. Buckle. Truth, 
indeed, compels me to say that, 
during these months of intimate 
acquaintance as  fellow-travellers, 
there were instances in which in- 
dignation was roused, not only 
against what appeared to me dis- 
torted moral views, but against acts 
wanting in generosity, if not in 
justice. Out of regard, not only to 
the feelings of his friends, but to 
the reticence which I conceive im- 
posed on myself by the intimacy 
even of an accidental acquaintance- 
ship, and still more by his death, I 
have in these pages suppressed all 
allusion to those particular views 
and acts to which I thus generally 
refer. But with full remembrance of 
them all, I can still say that it was 
no selfish nature that could be so 
shaken by the death of another as 
his had been; that could so passion- 
ately cherish the hope of immor- 
tality; that could attach itself so 
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much to children, so care for, and 
so affectionately write of, the friend’s 
sons who accompanied him in the 
East; that could be so roused by 
wrong done to others; that could 
conceive and devote itself to the ac- 
complishment of so great a purpose 
as the History of Civilization in 
England. And as an illustration at 
once of his character and of how 
easily one may misjudge another, 
let me add that he told me he 
never subscribed a sixpence in 
charity ; and yet I afterwards found 
that he personally visited the poor, 
and set apart a certain sum to sup- 


, ply their wants, not indeed in money, 


but in kind. 

How much Mr. Buckle’s intellec- 
tual views were influenced by his 
moral disposition, and how much the 
expression of that disposition was in- 
fluenced by his intellectual views? 
that were a subtle question, not 
here to have its solution attempted. 
Was, for instance, the sharpness 
with which he sometimes carried 
his political economy into practice 
owing chiefly to the influence of the 
former, or of the latter? 

But two remarks may under this 
head be made. What might be 
called the vicious extremes of 
some of Mr. Buckle’s views might 
also be adduced in evidence of the 
virtue of intellectual enthusiasm, 
boldness, and thoroughness. On 
the other hand, however, it might 
be said that a finer moral instinct 
might have prevented the expres- 
sion of views only logically justifi- 
able; and, in such an age as ours, 
there are probably many unhonoured 
men who prefer obscurity to follow- 
ing, against their instinct, what 
seems logic. 

And the other remark I would 
here make is, that a man must ever 
be judged in relation to the intel- 
lectual condition of the age; and 
that which unfortunately chiefly 
distinguishes this age is the de- 
structive criticism of hitherto ac- 
cepted moral standards, and such 
progress only towards new moral 
standards as may have been effected 
by the Utilitarian Philosophy. In 
such an age of shipwreck we should 
be tender in our judgments of one 
another. Unfortunately for his in- 
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sight, Mr. Buckle did not feel, and 
therefore hardly believed in the 
terrible moral, as well as intellec- 
tual struggles of this our transition 
age. 

” Further, in judging him is ever 
to be remembered the flow of ener- 
getic life in the man, tempting him 
often to too strong or untimely ex- 
pression. And in case of the mis- 
understanding of any of the fore- 
going anecdotes of him, let me say 
that no serious charge of effeminacy 
or cowardice can be brought against 
one suffering from such physical 
weakness and nervous exhaustion as 
Mr. Buckle had gone to the East to 
recover from. 

They call it bigotry when one 
cannot bear to hear anything against 
one’s own opinion. And it is not 
love, but narrowness of heart, that 
cannot, in thinking of a friend, set, 
if truth compels it, good and evil 
side by side. And he whom Mr. 
Buckle so constantly studied — 
Shakspeare — chiefly taught us to 
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ER light foot on a noble heart she set, 
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raise our hearts to take in such co- 
existence, to condemn if necessary, 
and yet by our condemnation not 
be made forget to love. To what 
worthy end do we talk, and write, 
and act, but to raise ourselves and 
help to raise others to a nobler life 
with fellow-men? For that, breadth 
of sympathy, not the same as laxity 
of principle, is chiefly needed. And 
surely if what was great and little 
in this man has been even feebly 
presented from the point of view 
proposed, it should tend to breadthen 
our sympathy, to enable us to open 
our hearts to take in the little 
with the great, the great with the 
little. With the hope that the 
foregoing pages have in some de- 
gree fulfilled their purpose, I con- 
clude; for those only ought to at- 
tempt to sum up and balance the 
characteristics of an eminent man 
who are greater than he, either 
themselves or in their time. No 


such judicial summing-up do I pre- 
sume to give. 


J.8.8. G. 


And went again upon her heedless way, 
Vain idol of so steadfast a regret 


As never but with life could pass away, 


Youth, and youth’s easy virtues made her fair, 


Triumphant through the sunny hours she ranged, 
Then came the winter—bleak, unlovely, bare, 


Still ruled her image over one unchanged. 


So, where some trivial creature played of old, 


The warm, soft clay received the tiny dint ; 
We cleave the deep rock’s bosom, and behold, 





Sapt in its core, the immemorial print. 


Men marvel such frail record should outlive 
The vanished forests and the hills o’er-hurled, 

But high-souled Love can keep a type alive 
Which has no living answer in the world. 


E. Uimxman. 
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A CHAPTER ON CHALONS AND ALDERSHOT. 


ORATIUS FLACCUS, while 

expatiating on the diversity 
of human pursuits and pleasures, 
informs us that there are many 
who delight in camps: muitos 
castra juvant. The poet has the 
modesty not to include himself in 
that number. There were certain 
facts connected with his military 
antecedents which precluded the 
possibility of his boasting of his 
warlike prowess ; so he was content 
to sing the praises of Meecenas, and 
to quaff bumpers of old Falernian 
in honour of his patron. In his 
lighter moments he could even 
allude pleasantly to a certain shield 
which he threw away for strategic 
reasons; and we all know what that 
means at the present day. Now we 
frankly confess that we are very 
much of the humour of Horatius 
Flaccus. We have no great liking 


for camps, and, we suspect, those old 
Romans of whom he sings had a far 
stronger predilection that way than 
we young Britons of the present 
day, though our camps, in point of 


space, and comfort, and sanitary 
advantages, are decidedly superior 
to theirs. We question, also, whether 
our French neighbours, who are 
supposed to be naturally far more 
warlike in their tendencies than we 
pacific islanders, differ much from 
us in this respect: a few months 
under canvas at Chalons, or a year 
spent in a hut at Aldershot, is gene- 
rally voted a great corvée—a decided 
bore. But the reader will under- 
stand this better if he will accom- 
pany us in our examination of the 
outward appearance and internal 
arrangements of the two camps. 
The old city of Reims is tolerably 
well known to most travellers on 
the Continent, and those of our 
countrymen who happen to visit 
the cathedral, and have sufficient 
time to spare, will find the drive to 
the Camp of Chalons a very pleasant 
one. The road passes through a 
well-watered country, rich in corn- 
fields and vineyards, the names of 
some of which are known over the 


whole world. The good-natured 
but somewhat stupid Champenois 
are to be seen alien their flocks 
and tilling their fields with as much 
aplomb as if war were a thing un- 
known. For miles there is nothing 
to denote the presence of military 
life, till a sudden turn in the road 
brings before us a vast plain dotted 
over with snow-white tents and 
long, narrow huts, which we know 
at once to be the far-famed Camp of 
Chalons. The spot on which it 
stands is not altogether unknown in 
the early history of France. The 
earth trodden daily by the feet of 
living soldiers, is composed partly 
of the dust of those fierce Huns 
who, under the command of Attila, 
spread ruin and desolation over the 
whole country, till at length they 
were defeated with great slaughter 
by Actius on this very plateau. The 
vast table-land of which the site of 
the camp forms a part, is admirably 
adapted for the evolutions of large 
bodies of troops. The soil is dry 
and porous, and consists of a thin 
layer of dark earth on a substratum 
of chalk. Hence its advantage over 
that of Aldershot, which consists 
chiefly of gravel, with an intermix- 
ture of black earth. The heaviest 
fall of rain at Chalons is soon ab- 
sorbed by the porous soil; the 
strongest breeze causes no incon- 
venience: while at Aldershot a suc- 
cession of rainy weather converts 
the camp into a sort of quagmire,* 
and a strong breeze las much the 
same effect on the dust as a tornado 
on the sand of the desert. Man has 
undoubtedly certain affinities with 
dust, but he disclaims the connec- 
tion while he is alive: he treats it 
very much as a rich man would 
treat a poor relation of whom he is 
rather ashamed. He tries to avoid 
it as much as he can; but at Alder- 
shot at certain seasons it forces it- 
self on his attention: it enters his 
nostrils, and makes him sneeze; it 
forces its way down his throat, and 
infects him with dipsomania; it in- 
sinuates itself between his skin and 





* Croaker of the Plungers says so, but we have never seen it in that state. 
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underclothing, producing sensations 
which remind Indian warriors of 
the prickly heat; it blows through 
doors, windows, and keyholes, and 
spreads itself in thin layers over the 
furniture; it sprinkles itself like 
pepper over his beef-steak till it 
becomes gritty between the teeth; 
it robs the newest uniform of its 
splendour, and makes it in a few 
weeks detestable even in the eyes of 
its youthful wearer; it reminds man 
daily of his fate, and reads to him 
the solemn homily, ‘ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return.’ 
The two camps of Chalons and 
Aldershot are of recent origin. 
About thirteen years ago the plain 
around Mourmelon was a barren 
uncultivated desert; but when the 
Emperor selected it as the site of a 
future camp, its external aspect was 
soon changed. Huts were erected 
for the accommodation of eight 
thousand men, and the surface of 
the plain was dotted over with tents 
—eliptical in form, and sufficiently 
large to accommodate twenty-two 
thousand men. At the approach 
of winter these tents are struck, 
and their occupants disperséd 
among the different garrison towns. 
The camp is seen to most advantage 
insummer. The visitor finds hjm- 
self in the midst of long rows of 
tents of dazzling whiteness, each of 
which is surrounded by its small 
flower-garden, which is cultivated 
by the soldiers, who have only a 
temporary interest in it. Few Eng- 
lish soldiers would care for culti- 
vating a piece of land which after 
the lapse of a few months would 
pass from them for ever, and be- 
come the property of others; and if 
such an unselfish tendency existed 
amongst any of them at Aldershot, 
it has been effectually restrained by 
an order prohibiting the men from 
cultivating flowers around their 
huts. It would be difficult to 
understand why such an order was 
ever issued. It is true that a few 
of the officers holding staff appoint- 
ments have surrounded their huts 
with feeble attempts at flower-gar- 
dens; but it does not appear that 
the common soldiers ever showed 
any horticultural tastes, or tried in 
any way to embellish the black, 
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wooden tenements assigned to them. 

It is to be regretted that such tastes 
are not encouraged amongst our 
soldiery. The man who has learned 
to labour unselfishly for the benefit 
of others has already risen in the 
scale of social being, and the more 
the hut becomes the soldier’s home 
he is less tempted to seek for plea- 
sure elsewhere. The time spent in 
the beer-house or the music-hall 
might be more profitably employed 
in cultivating a few flowers. At 
Chalons the useful has not been 
neglected for the sake of the ssthe- 
tical. Most of the vegetables which 
form such an important item in the 
soldier’s potage are produced in the 
camp, the seeds being gratuitously 
supplied by the Emperor, - and 
prizes awarded to those who have 
been most successful in turning 
them to good account.. This ar- 
rangement has been attended with 
the best results. A large saving 
has been effected, the time of the 
soldiers is profitably employed, and 
a healthy spirit of rivalry intro- 
duced among the different regi- 
ments stationed in the camp. 

As regards situation, the Camp of 
Aldershot has many advantages over 
that at Chalons. In point of natu- 
ral beauty there is not much diffe- 
rence, but that difference is rather 
in favour of Aldershot. The Surrey 
hills and the rich hop-fields in the 
direction of Farnham give more 
variety to the landscape; but it 
would be difficult to find a more 
bleak or desolate spot than the moor 
on which the camp was erected 
some eight years ago. At one time 
it had almost as bad a reputation as 
Hounslow Heath, and the traveller 
who had occasion to pass it in the 
old coaching days, on his way from 
Portsmouth to London, spoke of it 
as one of the dreariest spots he had 
ever seen. On leaving Farnborough 
station the visitor may proceed to 
the camp either by omnibus or by 
cab; but if he is at all of a timid 
disposition, we advise him to eschew 
the latter mode of conveyance, as 
the cabs are constantly used as am- 
bulances for the purpose of convey- 
ing patients labouring under every 
species of disease to the different 
hospitals. In our ignorance of this 
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fact we stowed ourselves and lug- 
gage in a cab, and it is only fair to 
add that we have not as yet suffered 
any inconvenience from this arrange- 
ment, except the disbursement of a 
sum which we considered dispro- 
portionate to the distance travelled. 
As we proceeded we found on our 
right an extensive tract of ground, 
covered with furze and golden gorse, 
known as Cove Common. A few 
weeks later it will be covered with 
the tents of the Guards and others 
who have to spend a certain part of 
the summer under canvas. This 
primitive mode of life is very much 
enjoyed by the men when the 
weather is fine, but it is quite diffe- 
rent during heavy falls of rain. 
The tents soon become soaked, and 
as there is no means of allowing the 
water to escape, the men have to 
spend the night in much discom- 
fort, and tife admissions to hospital 
for cold and rheumatism are very 
frequent. This is perhaps un- 
avoidable to a certain extent, but 
much remains to be done in the 
way of improving the tents so as to 
render them more impervious to 
water. A special committee was 
recently appointed to inquire into 
this matter, and the result of their 
inquiry may be seen in an improved 
form of tent exhibited among the 
military stores, which, so far as we 
know, has not yet been subjected to 
a satisfactory trial. There are two 
kinds of tents used at the French 
camp, the one elliptical in form, 
the other conical: the first belongs 
to the infantry, while the latter is 
appropriated to the cavalry. Each 
company of infantry receives two 
rows of tents, which stand at regu- 
lar intervals, separated from one 
another by a passage some twenty 
feet in width. There is a lane or 
passage six feet in width between 
the tents occupied by the different 
companies, and another more than 
twenty yards wide, which separates 
the tents of the different battalions. 
There are three parallel lines of 
tents occupied by the regimental 
and staff officers, standing north 
and south, and separated from those 
of the men, which are east and 
west, by a wide passage known as 
the Grande Rue. The tents of the 
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infantry, as we have already said, 
are elliptical in form. A freer ven- 
tilation is thus secured, and the 
men are enabled to stand upright. 
Each tent contains twelve men: the 
number is usually the same at 
Aldershot, though occasionally as 
many as fourteen are crowded into 
one tent. This, however, cannot be 
done without inconvenience to the 
men, who are packed so close 
during the night that one cannot 
move without disturbing the others, 
and exposing himself to volleys of 
curses and boots. They all sleep, 
or attempt to sleep, in the same 
position as the hunters of the Grand 
Prairie around their watch-fires, 
with their feet turned towards the 
centre of the tent. The animal heat 
of the men is sufficient to protect 
them from cold when the weather 
is dry, but it is different in rain. 
The ventilation even with twelve 
men is very imperfect, and in sultry 
weather the atmosphere is stifling. 
It is the same in the French camp. 
‘The men,’ says Baron Larrey, in 
his report on this subject, ‘spend 
the night in a perfect hotbed of in- 
fection, waiting impatiently for the 
hour of escape from this impure 
furnace.’ In consequence of this 
statement the number of men in 
each tent was reduced, and an 
attempt made to improve the ven- 
tilation by the use of circular tents 
with an opening at the top for the 
escape of the impure air. Captain 
Rhodes’ tent has already been tried 
at Aldershot. It is more easily 
erected and struck than the one 
now generally in use; but we are 
not aware whether it secures a freer 
ventilation, though this has been 
attempted by the use of a chimney. 
It has been found at Chalons that 
the tents are more impervious to 
moisture or rain when the canvas is 
lined with cotton, or when two folds 
of strong cotton are used instead of 
canvas. At Aldershot the pay-ser- 
geants have usually one tent for 
every three. This is necessary to 
enable them to discharge the duties 
of their office, which could not be 
efficiently done in the crowded huts 
occupied by the men. Notwith- 
standing the inconveniences of tent- 
life, we are certain that none of the 
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Guards would willingly dispense 
with their month under canvas at 
the camp: it occupies the same 
place in their thoughts and aspira- 
tions as summer lodgings or a few 
weeks at the sea-side to a London 
tradesman. And here we would 
suggest that the rations received by 
a soldier in London are not suffi- 
cient at the camp: the Director- 
General of the Army Medical De- 
partment is of opinion that they 
ought to be more liberal even in 
the metropolis. We offer no opinion 
on this point; but we can testify 
from our own experience that the 
Londoner, exposed to the bracing 
breezes from the Frimley ridges, 
feels an enormous accession of appe- 
tite, and surprises himself and his 
friends by his powers of mastica- 
tion. He is more fortunate than 
the soldier if he happen to be a 
civilian provided with hospitable 
friends, or an officer entitled to 
mess with his regiment: all his 
wants will be supplied, while the 
men have to rest content with their 
usual rations, which consist of }1b. 
meat, rilb. bread, 20z. of sugar, 
toz. of coffee, }oz. of tea, }oz. of 
salt, j,0z. of pepper, all of which 
are supplied from the Commissariat 
Department at a stoppage not ex- 
ceeding 6d. a day for each man. 
There is an additional outlay of 
2d, a day for milk and vegetables, 
which the men are allowed to pro- 
cure for themselves. The allow- 
ance to the French soldiers at 
Chalons is not so liberal; in fact it 
is difficult to see how life can be 
sustained by it, unless on the sup- 
position that French and English 
soldiers are differently constituted 
in their physique. To understand 
what follows, we may premise that 
the French lb. contains 1000 
grammes. The French soldier at 
Chalons receives 750 grammes of 
bread (pain de munition), 350 
grammes of meat (300 is the 
garrison allowance), 60 grammes 
of vegetables, 10 grammes of salt, 
16 grammes of sugar and coffee. 
On comparing the dietary of the 
French and English soldier the 
reader will at once perceive how 
much the advantage is in favour 
of the latter. In fact it is diffi- 
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cult to conceive how the French 
soldier can live on his rations, 
unless we admit what is now 
generally recognized as a fact, that 
he knows how to turn them to 
better account than his English 
confréres, or suppose that he lives a 
good deal on glvire. We venture to 
say that the most Lilliputian drum- 
mer in the British army would 
speedily absorb the rations of a@ 
French trooper, and be ready, like 
Oliver, to ask for more. We are 
inclined to believe, however, that 
owing to the difference in cooking, 
as much nutrition is derived from 
the French as from the English 
allowance: nothing is lost in the 
savoury potige which the French 
soldier, with the most limited 
means, can so readily produce. It 
will be observed that the difference 
of appetite in camp and garrison 
life is recognized in the allowance 
given to the men in the French 
army: it is matter of regret that it 
has been overlooked among our- 
selves. The allowance of meat and 
bread for men removed from Lon- 
don to Aldershot ought to be more 
liberal. They have abundance of 
work to do, and the keen air assists 
in whetting their appetites. We 
had an amusing illustration of this 
a short time ago. We have occa- 
sion to pay a small sum of money at 
stated intervals to a soldier of the 
Guards for services rendered. He 
is a sober, temperate, steady man, 
holding a place of some responsi- 
bility. He was recently ordered to 
Aldershot, and to our surprise, 
applied for an advance of part of 
the money which was not yet due. 
We hesitated, and requested some 
explanation, when he informed us 
that he required the money to sup- 
plement his rations at Aldershot, 
which he had always found insuffi- 
cient in consequence of the in- 
creased keenness of his appetite. 
After some mental hesitancy we 
gave him the money, and we know 
that it was expended, not on drink, 
but on food. After a week or so in 
London the’ soldier’s appetite re- 
verts to its normal condition. 

It may not be out of place to 
describe briefly the arrangements 
in the two camps for supplying the 
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soldiers with food. At Chalons 
there is a boucherie, consisting of 
two hangars, one of which is used 
as an abattoir, or slaughter-house, 
and the other for receiving the meat 
before it is cut up and served out 
as rations. The cattle are subjected 
to a preliminary examination by a 
permanent committee of veterinary 
surgeons, and such of them as do 
not meet the required conditions 
are at once cast. This is not a 
mere formal examination, as is too 
often the case in our service: the 
committee, impressed with a sense 
of their responsibility, consult only 
the interests of the soldiers. The 
cattle approved of have their horns 
marked with a hot iron, and are 
slaughtered the following morning. 
No one is allowed to enter the de- 
pot where they are kept, and every 
precaution is used to prevent fraud. 
The soldiers told off to receive the 
meat of their different companies 
are marched to the boucherie under 
the command of their respective 
officers. The meat itself is divided 
into four categories, differing in 
quality, and each company receives 
a fixed portion from each of them 
till the whole allowance is made up. 
We need scarcely tell those of our 
readers who have resided in France 
that French meat is very inferior 
to English: it is generally lean, 
stringy, and ill fed. It is fortunate 
that the French soldier prefers soup 
to roast, as his rations are only fit 
for being converted into potage, 
which he may be seen absorbing 
daily at four o’clock, seated on the 
ground cross-legged, with the basin 
which contains it between his knees. 
But when he comes to the. bouwilli, 
c’est tout autre affaire. It is so hard, 
and stringy, and indivisible, that 
the teeth even of a Zouave can 
make no impression upon it, and 
the amount of rasping sacr-r-rés it 
elicits is worse than knife-grinding. 
It is taken for granted that every 
soldier is born potentially a cordon 
dieu, and all have to assist in cook- 
ing by turns. There may be advan- 
tages in this arrangement, which 
supplies the army with an ample 
staff of cooks, and prevents the in- 
convenience which may accrue from 
casualties when the number is more 
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limited, as in our service; but the 
cooking is generally disliked by the 
soldier. The ovens used for baking 
are exactly similar to the one at 
Aldershot which was presented to 
our army by the French Emperor. 
They are simple excavations in the 
ground, lined with iron plates, and 
covered with sand. The simplicity 
of their construction is a great ad- 
vantage: they can be removed and 
set up again with the greatest ease. 
They are open day and night, so as 
to supply the army with 200,000 
rations a day, and the bread, as is 
usual in France, is excellent. 

The commissariat at Aldershot 
will bear favourable comparison 
with that at Chalons. This was 
not always the case; but a great 
improvement was effected by taking 
the supply of meat and bread out of 
the hands of contractors, and mak- 
ing the soldiers their own butchers 
and bakers. The commissariat is a 
large, square building to the north- 
east of the south camp, and is 
under the charge of an Assistant 
Commissary-General. We have to 
record our thanks to that very in- 
telligent officer for his great kind- 
ness and patience in acquainting us 
with all the details of his very inte- 
resting establishment, which sup- 
plies rations to men varying in 
number from 10,000 t0 20,000, 
according to the season of the year, 
or the cantonment of the troops. 
On entering the building the visitor 
sees on his right and left large car- 
cases suspended from the roof pre- 
paratory to being cut up and served 
out as rations. These cattle are 
supplied by contract at the rate of 
57. per lb., and are usually pur- 
chased at Smithfield. This fact 
will explain how it is that London 
butchers often keep their carriages : 
a profit of 6d. or 7d. per Ib. may 
well enable them to do so. The 
Government are less exacting: they 
charge only ?d. for killing, dressing, 
and serving out the meat, which 
costs the soldier 53d. per lb. Officers 
pay the same price, and have thus a 
decided advantage over those sta- 
tioned in London. At the present 
moment 9ooo lbs. of meat are issued 
daily in the form of rations from the 
commissariat, to supply which about 
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150 cattle and 500 sheep are slaugh- 
tered every week. All this is done 
by soldiers of the Commissariat 
Corps, 300 of whom are stationed 
at the camp. These men belonged 
originally to different regiments 
before they were drafted into the 
Commissariat Corps, where they 
receive higher pay. There is also 
an extensive baking establishment 
connected with this department, 
which supplies the whole camp 
with ieee Here, as in the bouche- 
vie, all the work is done by soldier- 
bakers. The dough is mixed by 
means of Stevens’s patent machine, 
which is turned by six men, and can 
knead 50 sacks of flour in a day. 
The part of the labour least liked 
is the turning of the machine, and 
this, we presume, could easily be 
done by steam. ‘There is a store for 
flour over the bakehouse, about 70 
feet long by 20 feet broad. There 
are six ovens in full operation, some- 
what similar in construction to the 
French one presented by the Empe- 
ror, to which they are considered 
superior. They are under the 
charge of 32 bakers, and an officer 
of the commissariat is always pre- 
sent during working-hours to see 
that everything is en régle. In case 
of any unexpected stoppage of sup- 
plies, there is always a quantity of 
flour on hand equal to seven days’ 
consumption, and of meat equal to 
three. An admirable oven has been 
invented by Major Robinson, an 
officer of the commissariat: it is 
simple in construction, so that it 
can easily be set up or removed, 
and is capable of baking bread for 
some 800 or 900 men in the course 
of a day, which is more than any 
French oven can do. The bread 
baked for officers and men is ex- 
actly the same in quality: the only 
difference is in size, the officers’ 
loaves being smaller. No one can 
witness the rapidity and facility 
with which coffee is roasted at this 
establishment without a sigh of 
regret at the remembrance of what 
happened in the Crimea; but we 
have all to-live and learn, and the 
authorities are not likely to fall 
into the same error again. 70 lbs. 
of coffee may be roasted at once in 
one of these machines: it remains 
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over the fire for 35 minutes, and 
comes out 12l]bs. lighter than it 
went in. We understand that sail- 
ors in the navy have still to roast 
their own coffee, which must often 
be inconvenient, though, perhaps, 
not so much so as for an army in 
the field. Altogether the commis- 
sariat is one of the most interesting 
establishments at Aldershot, and we 
can sympathize with the Queen in 
her frequent visits to the place 
where her gallant defenders are 
supplied with the necessaries of 
life. The arrangements are such as 
to leave little or nothing to be 
desired. The quality of the bread 
and meat is excellent: the quantity 
is sufficient for all save those vora- 
cious, heavy Guardsmen, whose ap- 
petites are whetted by the change 
of air. Compared with the French 
rations, ours are very liberal, and 
the greatest croaker in the camp is 
silent on this point. A considerable 
saving has been effected through 
the Government taking the contract 
into their own hands. Nor is this 
the only advantage: the men are 
taught in peace all those duties 
which can never be effectually 
learned in war; and it may be 
affirmed with confidence that the 
disasters of the Crimea resulting 
from the want of foresight on the 
part of the authorities, and igno- 
rance on the part of the men, can 
never be repeated. There can be 
no doubt, also, that the quality of 
the meat and bread given out as 
rations is superior to that supplied 
by private contractors, which is the 
constant cause of complaint. 

Let us return to Cove Common, 
from which we started off to the 
commissariat. As we proceed, we 
find, close to the North Camp, a 
post-office, and an unoccupied house 
formerly known as the Qucen’s 
Hotel. It was intended for the use 
of the officers, but it, as well as the 
club-house, has proved a failure. 
The truth is that officers stationed 
at Aldershot are usually men who 
have adopted the army as a serious 
profession by which they are to earn 
their bread, and not as a mere pas- 
time, as in some of our fashionable 
regiments, which are soon thinned 
by the dark cloud of war looming in 
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the distance; they have, therefore, 
little money to expend in hotels and 
club-houses, after defraying the ne- 
cessary expenses of the mess-room. 
Passing the untenanted Queen’s 
Hotel, we find ourselves in the midst 
of the North Camp, and experience 
a feeling of gratitude that we only 
find ourselves there temporarily. 
We have no desire to exchange the 
amenities of London life for the 
dreariness of one of those dark, 
dingy, repulsive huts. We do not 
intend to touch upon blocks, not 
because blocks have uncertain un- 
pleasant associations with heads, but 
because we should only weary the 
reader by dwelling minutely on de- 
tails. Suffice it to say that the 
North Camp in its internal arrange- 
ments is exactly the same as the 
South, from which it is separated 
by the canal, with this difference, 
that it is much smaller, and accom- 
modates only about one-third of the 
men. The different blocks or bat- 
talions are distinguished by the dif- 
ferent letters of the alphabet; but 
Wwe were amused to find ourselves, 
after crossing the canal, in Pall Mall 
and Regent-street. The dusty pas- 
sages between the huts thus known 
were honoured with these high- 
sounding names by the Guards. 
‘ L’état, c’est moi,’ said Louis Qua- 
torze; ‘Londres, c’est moi, says 
the Guardsman. Wherever he is, 
there is London; wherever he goes, 
he carries it with him. He is like 
Macdonald of the Isles in ancient 
days. Macdonald was once invited 
to dine with Brian O’Lynn, or The 
O’Conor Don, or some of the other 
old Irish kings; the name is no- 
thing. The haughty chief surprised 
his entertainer by taking his place 
at the foot of the ;table, which was 
always occupied by the humbler 
retainers of the feudal lord. Touched 
by such humility, he invited him to 
come up higher. Professing not to 
understand him, Macdonald turned 
to his neighbours, and said aloud, 
‘What does the carl (German ker!) 
say?’ ‘ He invites you to seat your- 
self beside him at the head of the 
table,’ was the reply. ‘At the head 
of the table!’ was the contemptuous 
rejoinder, ‘tell the carl that where- 
ever Macdonald sits, that is the head 
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of the table. So, wherever our 
Guardsmen are stationed, there is 
London; it is so at Aldershot, it was 
the same in the Crimea. What 
would London be without the 
Guardsmen ? 

A few of the huts in the South 
Camp are surrounded with small! 
parterres of flowers or overgrown 
with ivy; these belong to staff offi- 
cers, who are less liable to removal, 
and have therefore done something 
to adorn their abodes. The huts at 
Aldershot are considered inferior to 
those at the Curragh, Colchester, 
and Shorncliffe; they resemble in 
appearance and shape carpenters’ 
sheds, roughly constructed for a 
temporary purpose. They are all 
built of timber, without the smallest 
attempt at ornamentation; the roof 
and walls are smeared over with 
pitch, and their appearance has 
much the same effect on a sensitive 
mind as the sight of a hearse or a 
coffin. Soldiers fortunately are not 
usually possessed of much imagina- 
tion, otherwise their sensations in 
these dark repulsive tenements 
might resemble those of men buried 
alive. The usual allotment is 
twenty-two men to each hut, which 
leaves only two hundred and seventy- 
six cubic feet of space for each 
man, whereas the new medical regu- 
lations lay it down as a rule, that 
‘the space per man in detached 
wooden huts is not to be less than 
four hundred cubic feet.’ The num- 
ber of men allotted to each hut of 
course varies with the number of 
men stationed in the camp; and 
there can be no doubt that in the 
hot summer months the huts are 
often too much crowded. Attempts 
have been made to improve the in- 
ternal arrangements of those occu- 
pied by married soldiers; but much 
still remains to be done to secure 
that privacy which lies at the foun- 
dation of all self-respect. The huts 
are warmed in winter by means of 
a central iron stove fixed in each; 
an arrangement which is far from 
being popular among the men. Eng- 
lishmen hate stoves, they like to 
see the blink of their own firesides, 
and soldiers share in this feeling. 
Besides it is difficult to preserve 
the same equal temperature which 
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could be secured by a fixed fire- 
place of brick-work, though the 
latter would of course involve 
greater expense. The ventilation in 
the permanent barracks for the ca- 
valry and artillery is considered to 
be very good, but somewhat defec- 
tive in those of the infantry. An 
improvement might be effected by 
the introduction of moveable win- 
dow frames, or by the insertion of 
a ventilating pane, and in the huts, 
by raising the ceilings to the under 
side of the rafters, and also by 
making louvred openings over the 
doors. The great diminution of 
disease and mortality among the 
troops so perceptible of late years 
is to be ascribed in a great mea- 
sure to the better observance of this 
sanitary condition, though the ig- 
norance of the men themselves in 
closing up every inlet for fresh air 
in the cold winter nights is often in- 
jurious to their own health. There 
is reason to believe that the perma- 
nent barracks and huts at Aldershot 
have not been constructed on the 
strictest principles of economy. 
The sum originally voted in 1854 
was intended to form a camp where 
troops were to be assembled for 
exercise in the summer months. It 
was thought that sufficient land 
for this purpose could be purchased 
for £100,000, and the Government 
invested £156,000 in the purchase 
of 7oooacres. Considering the cha- 
racter of thie soil, the proprietors 
Were very fortunate in being able to 
dispose of their land at £20 an acre. 
A considerable sum was expended 
in draining the land thus purchased. 
Then a difficulty arose about ob- 
taining water. The Royal Engineers 
dug holes in all directions, but the 
water was obstinate, and would not 
appear. And here we may remark, 
that the Royal Engineers are the 
souffre-miseres, the scape-goats of 
the camp, oti whose devoted heads 
is laid the burden of all the blunders 
and’ mismanagement that have oc- 
curred there. They are facetiously 
known as the Royal Incapables. 
They are held responsible for all 
that they have done, and much that 
they never did or dreamed of doing. 
If the huts are found too cold in 
winter or too hot in summer; if the 
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water is found to be brackish or de- 
ficient in supply; if the timber 
begins to crack, or the walls to pre- 
sent the same appearance as the 
leaning tower of Pisa; if a fire 
breaks out in the camp; if the 
ground becomes sloppy in rain, or 
slippery in frost; in short, if any 
désugrément of any kind arises, the 
common exclamation is, ‘Confound 
these Royal Incapables! I wonder 
what they are good for!’ If there 
be any ground for the charges of 
inefficiency brought against them, 
it must be because they are em- 
ployed in labour of which they have 
no practical knowledge, as it is well 
known they are by far the best-edu-* 
cated men in the army. They are 
blamed for having pulled up all the 
heath on the moor, which had to be 
gravelled at an expense of £12,800. 
They are blamed for having laid 
down gravel full of impalpable dust, 
which blinds the men and affects 
them with constant thirst. The 
huts were erected by contract, at an 
expense of £175,000—the Royal En- 
gineers had nothing to do with 
them; but if Ensign Brown finds 
his solitary apartment pervious to 
rain, he denounces them as a set of 
unscientific bricklayers, ignorant of 
the only thing they are expected to 
know. Of course, if Ensign Brown 
had constructed his own hut, it 
would have been something very 
different. Altogether, half a million 
of money has been expended on 
these huts, and Brown swears that 
he could produce something supe- 
rior for one-fourth of the money. 
The most serious charge that has 
been brought against them is that 
they alone are responsible for the 
selection of the spot on which the 
permanent barracks have been 
erected. It lies in a hollow between 
the South Camp and the modern 
town of Aldershot, from which it is 
only separated by a narrow road. 
The ground itself was marshy and 
difficult to drain; and it might easily 
have been foreseen that the pan- 
derers to the vicious inclinations of 
the men would establish their dens 
of debauchery in the very front of 
the barracks. If the Government 
had purchased a larger extent of 
ground they would have been 
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banished to a greater distance, and 
the temptation would have been less 
urgent and immediate. The unfor- 
tunate Engineers are also held re- 
sponsible for the large sum of money 
which has been expended in sup- 
plying the camp with water. We 
have already shown that it could 
not be found by digging in the 
camp, and it is now procured from 
two reservoirs, which have been 
formed at an expense of £27,000. 
They are situated about two miles 
to the west of the permanent bar- 
racks, and are fed by two streams 
which have been intercepted by 
means of dams thrown across the 
“valleys. The larger of the two 
contains about twenty-five millions 
of gallons of water; the other is 
much smaller. The water is not 
exactly bad, but it never looks clean; 
in colour it resembles weak brandy 
and water. Many who drink it 
would be glad if this resemblance 
bordered more closely on reality. 
As the reservoir which supplies the 
permanent barracks is higher in 
situation, an abundant supply of 
water can be obtained without the 
aid of a fire-engine. This has been 
found to be a great advantage, as 
fires are not unfrequent in conse- 
quence of the flues being made of 
half brick, and many of them resting 
on wood. They form anoble pile of 
building, but altogether the camp 
has very little to show for the two 
millions of money which has been 
expended upon it. 

The baraques or huts at Chalons 
are capable of accommodating six 
thousand men, the number usually 
left in the camp after the tents have 
been struck. They are not con- 
structed of wood, as at Aldershot, 
but of unburnt bricks, obtained 
from thé chalky soil and dried in 
the sun. They are considered more 
durable than ordinary bricks, and 
can be prepared at less expense. 
They are fitted into a framework of 
oak, which adds to the strength of 
the walls, and improves their gene- 
ral appearance. The roofs are co- 
vered with smooth slates, and their 
projecting eaves remind one of the 
co tage homes of England. The 
walls are thirteen feet in height, and 
twenty feet apart; the windows are 
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in the middle of the walls, with an 
intervening space of six feet between 
them, and placed opposite one an- 
other, so as to secure a free current 
of air. Each baraque has ample ac- 
commodation for fifty men, and has 
been constructed at an expense of 
£240, while a wooden hut at Alder- 
shot cannot conveniently receive 
more than sixteen or eighteen men, 
and has cost the country £150. It 
must be borne in mind in estimating 
the difference of expense, that the 
French barague can accommodate 
about three times as many men as 
the English hut, that it is con- 
structed of bricks instead of timber, 
and that it will remain uninjured 
by time when the latter has rotted 
away. The secret of this difference 
is to be found in the fact that the 
French huts were built by the 
génie, and cost the country nothing 
but the expense of the material 
used, while the English huts were 
built by contract, and the contractor 
must have had a large profit out of 
the £150 which he received for each. 
They manage these things differ- 
ently in France. Everything con- 
nected with the army is done under 
the eye of the much contriving and 
all but omnipresent Emperor, while 
in England there is such a diversity 
of departments, and so many con- 
flicting interests, that the question 
of public utility is too often made 
subordinate to less worthy consider- 
ations. At Chalons, one company 
is quartered in two baraques, each of 
which has a large room for fifty 
men, and a smaller one for the non- 
commissioned officers. These two 
rooms have separate entrances, and 
are divided off by partition walls; 
they are also provided with fire- 
places. The beds are ranged along 
the walls, twenty-five on each side, 
which leaves sufficient space in the 
centre for a table, or the stoves in 
winter. All their rolls of bedding 
are neatly stowed away during the 
day. The bedding of a French sol- 
dier consists of a straw mat, six feet 
long and eighteen inches wide, and 
a loose bag of straw, containing a 
sack—the substitute for sheets—and 
a pair of blankets. It must be 
warmer in winter at Chalons than 
at Aldershot, or this supply of bed- 
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ding must be found inadequate. 
The full-blooded well-fed English 
soldier is better provided for in this 
respect. His usual allowance is a 
straw mattress and bolster, two 
blankets, two sheets (not sacks), and 
a woollen rug. In the cold of win- 
ter a third blanket is issued to 
every man stationed in the huts at 
Aldershot. Application was made 
for an additional blanket to each man 
stationed in the permanent barracks, 
but it was found, on inquiry, that 
the blankets in use were worn out, 
and a fresh supply was obtained 
from the authorities in the camp, 
since which time all complaints 
have ceased. The distinction be- 
tween the non-commissioned officers 
and the men is much more clearly 
marked. in the accommodation pro- 
vided for the former, in the French 
than in the English army. In the 
latter, the lance-sergeants and cor- 
porals have usually to live among 
the men, which must tend to weaken 
their authority; while the same 
class in France are usually provided 
with separate quarters, where each 
has his bed, his chair, his table, and 
his own little articles of furniture 
and luxury. The accommodation 
for the officers of the different regi- 
ments is not equal to that provided 
for the same class at Aldershot ; two 
sous-officiers are usually quartered 
in one room, while Ensign Brown 
is always entitled to one for his own 
exclusive use. The huts at Chalons 
are abundantly supplied with water, 
which is not obtained from re- 
servoirs, as at Aldershot. A sort of 
panic was created in the camp soon 
after its formation, through the un- 
expected drying up of the Cheneu, 
on which they had chiefly relied, 
but wells were sunk, and an abun- 
dant supply of excellent water ob- 
tained at a depth of twelve, and 
sometimes even of six feet. This 
was fortunate, as it would have been 
difficult to obtain a supply else- 
where without incurring as great an 
outlay as at Aldershot. It is of the 


highest importance that the soldier 
should have good water, and be able 
to use it without inconvenience on 
the march ; the kegs or water-bottles, 
large, and round as cheeses, used 
by our men, can scarcely be said to 
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meet this condition. They are 
heavy, and occupy too much space ; 
they are difficult to fill, or to use; 
their sharp corners grate against the 
soldier’s bones, and cause him un- 
necessary pain. The visitor to the 
Military Stores at Aldershot will 
have an opportunity of inspecting 
the bidon, or water-bottle used in 
the French and Sardinian armies. 
It is a flat flask, made of tin, co- 
vered with leather or wood, about 
six inches long by two deep, and 
adapted to the shape of the shoul- 
ders, over which it is slung, by a 
slight curve. It has two openings 
in the top, the larger one, which is 
shaped like a funnel, is intended to 
receive the water; from its size and 
shape it can be filled without delay 
or difficulty; the smaller one is 
provided with a small pipe, which 
while it prevents the water from 
escaping, supplies the soldier with 
a cooling draught as soon as he 
applies his lips to it. To be con- 
vinced of its superiority to the one 
in use among our men, we have 
only to place the two articles side 
by side, yet for reasons unknown to 
us, the old keg, which a man 
marching with his company can 
scarcely carry without falling out 
of the ranks, is still in use. 

The Imperial quarters at Chalons 
are far more extensive and imposing 
in appearance than the Queen’s 
Pavilion at Aldershot. They con- 
sist of several buildings of elegant 
design, shut out from the public 
gaze by a plantation of wood, en- 
closed with a trellis. The Swiss 
Chalet and the French Pavilion 
stand side by side, and there is 
ample accommodation for the Im- 
perial visitors. The Emperor fre- 
quently visits the camp, and mixes 
freely with the men; his appear- 
ance there is the cause of general 
rejoicing, which may not be alto- 
gether unselfish, as it leads to the 
soldiers being supplied with an 
ample supply of wine, and certain 
medals and decorations, which they 
value still more. Like his illus- 
trious uncle, he prides himself on 
his power of recognizing those 
whom he has ever met, and the 
vanity of the soldier is flattered by 
the belief that he is personally 
02 
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known to the head of the state. He 
treats every one with whom he con- 
verses en bon camarade, takes part 
in the soldiers’ games of chance, 
and pays his losses (of course he 
always loses) with some of those 
cigars, the delicate aroma of which, 
Mr. Kinglake tells us, adhered to 
his Crimean despatches. He makes 
it a point also to be present at the 
camp theatre, where the performers 
are usually soldiers, though a trowpe 
has been provided to act when the 
duties of the men prevent them 
from doing so. He is often ac- 
companied in his walks and rides 
by the Prince Imperial, dressed in 
his corporal’s uniform; considering 
how much the future position of 
his son will depend upon the fidelity 
of the army, it is natural that he 
should desire to identify him with 
it in every way, and to teach the 
soldiers to look upon him as one of 
themselves. The Royal Pavilion at 
Aldershot has nothing very striking 
about it; it is a plain unpretending 
building, larger, but scarcely more 
elegant than those occupied by the 
different heads of departments. It 
is situated in a line with the bar- 
racks, and surrounded with a 
wooden fence ; it contains a drawing- 
room, dining-room, and four prin- 
cipal bed-rooms, with accommoda- 
tion for the royal attendants. There 
is no display of luxury or elegance, 
but the place is worthy of a queen 
sojourning temporarily in the midst 
of her soldiers. There has been no 
royal visit to the camp since that 
mournful event which is still deeply 
deplored by the natior. at large, and 
by no class more sincerely than our 
soldiers. They are not so demon- 
stratively loyal as the French at 
Chalons; but with them loyalty is 
no evanescent feeling, rising to fever 
heat at one moment and sinking 
below zero at another. It is part of 
their nature, but the feeling has 
been intensified by the many touch- 
ing acts of sympathy which the 
Queen has shown for them in their 
sufferings. Such acts win the hearts 
of soldiers; beneath-a rough exterior 
they possess all the kindly feelings 
of our nature, and we ourselves wit- 
nessed many a tearful eye amongst 
them on that Sunday when the 
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news went forth to the world that 
our Queen was a widow. They re- 
membered the kindness she had 
shown to the widows and children 
of their comrades who had fallen in 
battle, the visits she had paid to the 
hospitals when they themselves were 
slowly recovering from their wounds, 
They felt that she was one with 
them, and shared her sorrow as if 
they had been mourning for a com- 
rade. It was so then, and it is still 
the same. We have just returned 
from visiting the ward of one of our 
military hospitals, where there are 
nearly thirty soldiers all more or 
less injured by the recent railway 
accident. Poor fellows! They had 
made the highest scores at musketry 
practice at Eastbourne, and proud 
of their success, they were returning 
home in the highest spirits, when 
in an instant the life was crushed 
out of two of them, and thirty others 
were bruised and maimed by the 
broken carriages. They were all 
stretched upon their narrow beds, 
and though the sufferings of some 
of them must have been very great, 
there was not a groan or a word of 
complaint to be heard in the ward. 
They lay there as still and as mo- 
tionless as if they had been sleeping 
the balmy sleep of childhood in 
the rural cottages where they were 
born, but they were all awake, ready 
to tell you how it happened, and 
how the Queen, in her distant High- 
land home, had sent daily to ask for 
them. Such messages of mercy and 
womanly sympathy are not lost; 
they are blessed both to the sender 
and the receiver. Our redcoats 
‘hinna muckle phrase ; they cannot 
go into ecstasies or be theatrically 
demonstrative like Frenchmen, but 
they feel a great deal more than 
they care to express, and they can 
display that feeling, not by words 
or frantic gestures, but by deeds, 
ay, and by death if need be. This 
feeling of devotion to loyalty often 
crops up under the most amusing 
forms, especially among the Guards. 
We were conversing the other day 
with a gallant soldier who was shot 
through the ankle at the Alma, and 
through the head at Inkerman, and 
who still survives to enjoy his pen- 
sion for distinguished conduct in 
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the field. He was describing the 
former of these battles, when we 
alluded to Kinglake’s book as con- 
firming what he said. Inamoment 
his eye flashed and his nostrils 
became distended; we soon learned 
the cause of this unusual emotion. 
His regiment had met with but 
scant justice from the historian of 
the Crimea, but this was not the 
cause of his indignation. ‘ Don’t 
mention Kinglake, sir; he isa mean, 
low, Chartist fellow; his book is a 
parcel of lies from beginning to 
end.’ And here we may remark, 
that in a certain regiment this book 
has been quite as much read and 
canvassed in the sergeants’ mess- 
room as in the officers’ club, and 
that we have ever found a little 
conversation with a Crimean sol- 
dier the best commentary upon it. 
We cannot help thinking also that 
the historian himself would have 
learned something by conversing 
with the more intelligent of the 
men who took part in the expedi- 
tion. Of the battles, as a whole, 
they can say but little ; all that they 
saw with their own eyes they can 
describe with a graphic terseness 
unsurpassed even in the pages of 
Lothen. But toreturn. We assured 
the brave but indignant veteran that 
Kinglake was not a Chartist, but a 
high-minded English gentleman, 
subject to error like others, but in- 
capable of deliberate falsehood. He 
listened to us, as a soldier will 
always listen to his officer, with 
marked attention, but his opinion 
remained unchanged. ‘ You don’t 
know him as I do,’ he said, with a 
decided shake of the head, ‘he is a 
Chartist at heart. He hates the 
Duke because he is connected with 
the Queen, and he hates us because 
the Duke commanded us.’ It was 
in vain that we tried to undeceive 
him; the fixedness of his belief re- 
minded us of the language once 
applied to a certain noble lord,— 


I am open to conviction, 
But convince me if you can. 


The hospital accommodation at 
the two camps deserves a passing 
notice. There are three ambulances 
(the word has now been adopted 
intoour language) at Chalons; they 
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are situated upon a rising ground, 
and surrounded with gardens for 
the recreation and amusement of 
the convalescents. The first, known 
as the Ambulance du Centre, and 
situated near the village of Mour- 
melon, has been allotted to the sick 
of the first division; the Ambu- 
lance du Gauche belongs to the 
second; and the Ambulance de 
Droite, which has the Cheneu in the 
rear, and the Petit Mourmelon in 
front, is intended for the cavalry. 
At the present moment (June, 1863) 
the camp is composed of three divi- 
sions of infantry. The first is com- 
posed of the 2nd battalion of Chas- 
seurs-a-pied and the 21st, 27th, 34th, 
and 38th regiments of infantry. 
The second division comprises the 
sth battalion of Chasseurs-d-pied, 
and the 12th, 40th, 47th, and 57th 
of the line. The third division con- 
sists of the 17th battalion of Chas- 
seurs-a-pied, and of the 68th, 76th, 
79th, and 86th ofthe line. There is 
also a division of cavalry, composed 
of the 1st and 84th regiments of Lan- 
cers, and the 4th and 19th regiments 
of Dragoons. The whole of these 
divisions have recently been placed 
under the command of Marshal Ba- 
raguay d’Hilliers. The first and 
third divisions are under canvas; 
the second is lodged in the huts 
we have described. The right of 
the first division rests on the rail- 
way, the right of the second is on a 
line with the village of Mourmelon, 
and that of the third is in a plain at 
some distance from the others. The 
grand manceuvres are about to com- 
mence, and the presence of the 
Emperor in the camp will be hailed 
with delight by all the soldiers. 
Attached -to each ambulance is a 
surgeon-major, an assistant-surgeon, 
and an assistant-apothecary. The 
wants of the sick are attended to by 
twelve infirmiers, similar to the order- 
lies in our hospitals. The post of 
regimental surgeon is no sinecure in 
the French army. He would re- 
quire the strength of Hercules and 
the agility of Deerfoot. He marches 
in the rear of the regiment; if a 
man falls out of the ranks, he has to 
prescribe for him, and then to rush 
forward to resume his place. When 
the regiment halts, he has to take 
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care that the men do not injure 
themselves by drinking too much or 
too soon, and that they rinse their 
mouths properly before partaking 
of the cooling draught. In camp 
he has to accompany his men in all 
their movements, on field days and 
at drill; and in the event of a fire, 
he is expected to be always on the 
spot. All these duties he has to 
perform for a sum not equal to the 
pay of the most juvenile ‘med’ in 
our service. The ambulances are 
not of wood, as at Aldershot; they 
are built of brick, roofed with slate, 
and form large parallelograms one 
story high. Great improvements 
have been effected in the manage- 
ment of these hospitals through the 
intelligent labours of Baron Larrey, 
whose fame in all sanatory matters 
is nearly as great in this country as 
in France. 

In the primary arrangements of 
the camp at Aldershot it seems to 
have been taken for granted either 
that the men would enjoy immunity 
from sickness, or that the ordinary 
huts might be used as_ hospitals. 
They are actually so used, and the 
ventilation is effected chiefly through 
the numerous cracks and seams in 
the timbers ; a result which the con- 
tractor doubtless never dreamed of 
when constructing them. The sick 
of the troops quartered in the per- 
manent barracks are treated in the 
‘Union, so called from its having 
been originally a poor-house. It is 
an old brick building, standing in 
the rear of the permanent barracks, 
with much of that pretentious ar- 
chitecture for which the modern 
poor-house is noted. It is not suffi- 
cient to accommodate all the sick in 
the permanent barracks. At pre- 
sent it is allotted to those belonging 
to two regiments of cavalry, to the 
military prisoners in the South 
Camp, and the men labouring under 
infectious diseases, It contains four 
good and airy wards, but those 
allotted to the prisoners and infec- 
tious diseases are found to be low, 
small, badly ventilated, and ill 
adapted for their purpose. There 
is a pretty garden in front of this 
hospital, where the convalescents 
may be seen sunning themselves, 
attired in those extraordinary cos- 
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tumes which give them a grotesque 
resemblance to dancing dervishes. 
Several new hospital huts have re- 
cently been erected. They are re- 
ported to be better adapted to the 
treatment of disease than any of the 
old huts, being of good size, well 
lighted, warmed, and ventilated, pro- 
vided with a porch at either door, 
an ablution room, and an abundant 
supply of water, conveyed by pipes. 
Each hut can accommodate 32 pa- 
tients, affording 807 cubic feet of 
breathing space per man—an ample 
allowance, considering what is en- 
joyed by others: in the huts in the 
North Camp, each man has only 310 
cubic feet of space, while in the 
South Camp it is still less, being 
276. It has been pronounced im- 
possible for a soldier to enjoy good 
health if he be lodged in less than 
600 cubic feet of space. It has been 
shown, however, that out of 76,813 
men lodged in permanent barracks, 
only 2003 enjoy this minimum, 
while 4656 have only 550 feet. Of 
the others, about 15,000 have less 
than 350, and 35,000 less than 400 
cubic feet. We have already men- 
tioned that the regulated allowance 
at Aldershot is 400 cubic feet, being 
one-third less than elsewhere; but 
doubtless the chinks and cracks in 
the wood were taken into account. 
What a benefactor to humanity that 
contractor must have been! He 
actually saved the Government 200 
cubic feet of space per man by 
using ill-seasoned wood in the con- 
struction of the huts. Each of the 
extemporized hospitals in the North 
and South Camps contains accom- 
modation for twelve patients, and 
affords an allowance of rather more 
than 500 cubic feet per man. This 
part of our subject would be in- 
complete without a brief description 
of the Female Hospital, a new in- 
stitution which has been recently 
opened for the reception of soldiers’ 
wives and children labouring under 
sickness. None but those familiar 
with the social atmosphere and pe- 
culiar arrangements of what is 
known as a ‘married room’ in ordi- 
nary barracks can appreciate the 
value of such an institution. A 
brief glance at a married room may 
enable the reader to understand 
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what we mean. A married room or 
hut is one occupied by five or six 
families, separated from one another 
by a low partition, which does not 
extend to the roof, or prevent the 
different inmates from overhearing 
all that is passing around them. If 
Private O’Shaughnessy has a slight 
difference with Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, 
and both begin to give free vent 
to their Milesian eloquence, Mrs. 
Brown, who is being confined in the 
next partition, hears all the oaths, 
the foul language, and the fearful 
threats in which they indulge; and 
should Brown, poor fellow, interfere, 
he is only likely to make matters 
worse; the inebriated and indig- 
nant O’Shaughnessies will probably 
make their way into his miserable 
den, and divert the current of their 
eloquence towards him. But this is 
not all. In some barracks there is 
no partition of any kind, and the 
only privacy enjoyed by the different 
families is secured by hanging up 
pieces of cloth between their beds. 
Even this is an improvement on the 
old system. We have seen a bar- 
rack room occupied by four married 
families and ten or twelve single 
men. The results of such a system 
may be easily imagined. No one 
will be surprised that a soldier’s 
wife thus situated should generally 
become a drunkard, if not some- 
thing worse, or that a married room 
should become a repulsive den of 
misery, strife, and licentiousness. 
Few soldiers are allowed to marry 
in France. No one is allowed to do 
so without having obtained the con- 
sent of his commanding officer, and 
satisfied him that his wife is pos- 
sessed of the dowry required by the 
rules of the service. It were desir- 
able that some such regulation were 
introduced into our service ; without 
admitting the purely financial theory 
of respectability, we hold that the 
possession of a certain sum of money 
by a young woman in service is a 
proof of those provident habits so 
necessary in a soldier’s wife. No 
scenes similar to those described in 
the married room are permitted at 
Chalons. Few soldiers are married, 
and fewer still are allowed to bring 
their wives to camp. To enjoy this 
privilege, the latter must hold some 
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recognized rank in the service, such 
as that of cantiniére or washer- 
woman, in which case they are pro- 
vided with separate domiciles, and 
enjoy an amount of privacy unat- 
tainable in our married rooms. But 
we have been wandering from our 
subject: we were describing the 
Female Hospital at Aldershot. We 
lived close to this hospital, and 
had daily opportunities of witness- 
ing the benefits it confers. A day 
seldom passed without our witness- 
ing a sort of small ambulance, on 
which a soldier’s wife reclined, borne 
past our window. Rough soldiers 
were the bearers, but they did their 
work as gently and delicately as if 
they had belonged to the other sex. 
The wards are generally full, and it 
is pleasant to see the convalescent 
children disporting themselves in 
the verandah. The hospital is under 
the management of Surgeon Barry 
of the Military Train, and the In- 
spector-General reports favourably 
of the skill and ability with which it 
has been conducted. In the course 
of one year there were 484 admis- 
sions, 391 of women, and 93 of 
children. Only 12 deaths, 6 of either 
class, occurred. If these patients 
had been treated in the married 
rooms the mortality would have 
been much greater. During the 
same year (1860) there were 253 
births, and only 2 deaths among the 
women: a proof that at Aldershot 
they possess that strength of frame 
and hardiness of constitution so ne- 
cessary in soldiers’ wives. 

A certain amount of crime must 
be expected to exist among such 
large bodies of men as those con- 
gregated at Chalons and Aldershot, 
and military prisons have been pro- 
vided for the punishment of those 
who have violated the rules of the 
service. In this country civil of- 
fences committed by soldiers are 
punished by the civil authorities, 
and due publicity given to them 
through the press; while in France 
almost every species of crime of 
which the soldier can be guilty is 
taken cognizance of by the military 
authorities, and judged by them 
without the intervention of the civil 
power: hence we seldom read in 
France of any crimes being com- 
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mitted by soldiers, while the small- 
est offence committed by our men 
is duly paraded in the daily papers, 
and cited as another proof of the 
demoralization prevalent in the 
army. We have no wish to make 
out our soldiers to be better men 
than they really are, but it is unjust 
to make them out to be worse than 
they are; and if those writers who 
seem to feel a savage pleasure in 
defaming soldiers lived in France, 
they would very soon be provided 
with food and lodging at the public 
expense, or might even be sent for 
change of air to Cayenne. We are 
not to assume, therefore, that French 
soldiers are immaculate beings be- 
cause the French press never alludes 
to their shortcomings, or that Eng- 
lish soldiers are irreclaimably bad 
because the names of some of them 
figure largely and frequently in the 
police reports. Here, as elsewhere, 
we would say to the reader, in 
medio tutissimus ibis. If there be 
less crime in the French army than 
in the British, it is because the con- 
scription is so impartially applied 
that all ranks of society are fairly 
represented, while our recruits are 
usually obtained among the reck- 
less, the improvident, and the law- 
less. Many of this class are re- 
formed in our army, and become 
steady men, while others retain 
their former evil habits to the last, 
and bring disgrace upon their name 
and profession. In both services it 
has been found necessary to form 
military prisons for the punishment 
of offenders. There is a tradition, 
indeed, in the French army that the 
threat of sending the men to the 
rear on the field of battle, or of 
refusing to allow them to be the 
first to mount the breach at an 
assault, if they should be guilty of 
any offence, was sufficient to deter 
them from crime; but we have a 
shrewd suspicion that this is merely 
a tradition, suspended on a very 
slender thread of truth. At all 
events it is not so with French 
soldiers now; and we shall proceed 
to describe the treatment they re- 
ceive in the military prisons. The 
longest period of incarceration which 
any criminal can undergo in these 
prisons is two years: if sentenced to 
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a longer period of imprisonment he 
is sent to undergo his punishment 
in the departmental prisons. The 
prisoners there are divided into four 
distinct classes: 1, the accused; 2, 
those sentenced ta death or degra- 
dation; 3, those sentenced to from 
one to five years’ imprisonment, 
who, by good conduct, may obtain 
their release at half their term, and 
obtain certain privileges during the 
period of their detention; 4, the 
unfortunate disciplinaires, the gene- 
ral name applied to all who have 
been sent from their regiments to 
suffer two or three months’ confine- 
ment for minor offences, They 
spend this time in solitude, and 
without employment. They are 
supported at the expense of the 
regiment, which liberally allows 
them one meal a day. We have 
already shown that the full rations 
of a French soldier would fail to 
satisfy the appetite of one of our 
drummers: what then must be 
the condition of a soldier sentenced 
to one meal a day? If such a thing 
were attempted in this country, 
would not the British lion soon 
begin to swish his tail, and to cause 
his roar to be heard even at the 
Horse Guards! The people who 
overfeed their criminal population 
would not willingly allow their pec- 
cant soldiers to be starved; and it 
will be seen that the British soldier 
is far better fed in prison than the 
French. In truth, taking into ac- 
count the meagreness of French 
military fare, we can scarcely con- 
ceive how life can be sustained on 
one mealaday. All the disciplinaires, 
as we have said, are fed at the ex- 
pense of their several regiments: 
this, perhaps, may be the reason 
why they are maintained on such 
strict principles of economy. We 
have all heard of the man who 
taught his mare to live on one 
straw a day: the disciplinaires seem 
to be subjected to the same dis- 
cipline. The mare was_ stupid 
enough to die after she had learned 
to live on the straw: it is not so, 
we trust, with the disciplinaires. 
Officers are liable to be subjected to 
the same treatment, with this dif- 
ference, that they are allowed to 
purchase any necessaries they may 
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require. Those tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, are placed in the third cate- 
gory, and treated exactly the same 
as the other prisoners. All the 
prisoners are employed in different 
kinds of labour: those sentenced 
to long periods of imprisonment 
usually learn some trade, while the 
others are obliged to devote them- 
selves to the rougher kinds of 
labour. Each atélier is under the 
superintendence of a contractor, 
who supplies the raw material, and 
pays the Government'a certain sum 
for the labour of the prisoners. As 
his chance of profit depends upon 
extracting the maximum of labour 
from them, he takes care, of course, 
that there shall be no idling. The 
strictest silence is enforced while 
the prisoners are at work: liberty 
of speech is only allowed during 
the hours of recreation. Some of 
our readers will remember the 
beautiful and ingenious toys which 
were manufactured by the French 
prisoners in this country from 
pieces of wood, or bone, or straw: 
their successors in the French army 
are possessed of equal skill. Jewel- 
boxes, ornaments, toys, mats, and 
baskets are made by them in large 
quantities, and fetch as high a price 
as the same articles produced in the 
usual way. The art of manufactur- 
ing them is often acquired in a fort- 
night, and the prisoner has an in- 
telligible motive for shortening the 
period of his apprenticeship. While 
learning his art he receives only ten 
sous a day; but as soon as he has 
mastered it he can easily earn a 
franc. He does not, however, re- 
ceive the whole of this sum: one- 
fourth is retained by the Govern- 
ment as an indemnity for the loss 
of his services, another to improv- 
ing his prison diet, which is simply 
bread and water, another to form a 
small fund for his benefit when he 
leaves the prison, and the balance 
1s at his own disposal to spend in 
any way he chooses. There is a 
canteen attached to the prison, 
where he may purchase tobacco, 
wine, and other luxuries at a cer- 
tain fixed price. As too close con- 
finement might injure his health, 
he is allowed an hour’s recreation 
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daily in the prison-yard; but he 
knows that he is under such strict 
surveillance that it would be im- 
possible to escape. During this 
hour he may inhale the fragrant 
fumes of his well-seasoned briile 
gueule; but if he should become 
obstreperous in his enjoyment, he 
is speedily marched off to his cell. 
All the cells are locked at night, 
and strictly guarded by sentinels: 
those of the disciplinaires are in a 
separate ward. They are fed very 
much in the same way as the lions 
and tigers at the Zoological Gar- 
dens: each door contains a square 
opening, through which the pri- 
soner’s dinner is thrust, and a trow 
Judas (a word familiar to every one 
who has frequented French or Ger- 
man hotels) to enable the warder to 
watch his every movement. It 
would be strange if such treatment, 
added to the meagre fare, did not 
drive many of the prisoners mad; 
but there are no prison statistics, 
and the press is prudently silent on 
all that concerns the army. We 
should imagine that the unsalaried 
chaplain, who is always in attend- 
ance, would find it difficult to ad- 
minister religious consolation to 
such miserable, half-starved crea- 
tures. The French are an inge- 
nious and highly intelligent people, 
from whom we might learn many a 
usefrl lesson in military matters; 
but in all that concerns the treat- 
ment of civil and military prisoners, 
we exhibit a far more humane spirit 
than they. It may be that we err a 
little on the other extreme, and it 
is far better that we should do so. 
All the other prisoners are treated 
with more humanity than the dis- 
ciplinaires: they are entitled to two 
meals a day. They have soupe grasse 
at eleven, and soupe maigre at four, 
with a pound-and-a-half of bread to 
form the more solid part of the re- 
past, which may be improved at the 
canteen if they are possessed of the 
necessary funds. No spirits are 
sold in the canteen, and they are 
not allowed to be introduced into 
the prison: any attempt to do so 
would be severely punished. The 
hour of rising is six o’clock in sum- 
mer, and half-past seven in winter: 
as they are all sent to their cells at 
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eight o’clock in the evening, they 
have abundance of time for sleep. 
Ten hours are spent in labour, two 
in recreation, and one at school. 
Their friends are allowed to visit 
them occasionally, but always in 
the presence of the surveillant, who 
never loses sight of them. Their 
bedding is pretty much the same as 
at the camp, but they are obliged 
to divest themselves of their uni- 
forms, and to wear a far from be- 
coming dress, so long as they re- 
main in prison. They have all to 
attend service on Sunday, and the 
choir, which has been got up en- 
tirely among themselves, is said to 
be of a superior character. Part- 
singing is very much practised 
among French soldiers, and many 
of them are no mean performers on 
different instruments. During the 
visit of the band of the Zouaves to 
this country to see the Exhibition, 
they surprised their entertainers at 
Woolwich by their musical skill. 
One of them seated himself at the 
piano, and played an accompani- 
ment to himself such as Theodore 
Hook or John Parry might not have 
been ashamed of. Such tastes and 
accomplishments ought to be en- 
couraged among our soldiers, who 
usually have no higher idea of hap- 
piness than the enjoyment of a pipe 
and a pot of porter. 

Our readers will now have some 
idea of a French military prison, 
and be prepared to hear something 
of the one at Aldershot. It is situ- 
ated at the north end of the north 
lines, in the North Camp, and con- 
sists of a collection of thirty wooden 
huts surrounded by a wooden 
fence. In selecting Aldershot as 
the site of a camp the authorities 
seem to have expected that the men 
would be so healthy as to require 
no hospitals, and so good as to 
enable them to dispense with pri- 
sons. That expectation has not 
been realized; and twenty -four 
men’s huts, one mess hut, and five 
officers’ huts have been set apart 
for the reception of those guilty of 
desertion and other military of- 
fences, not only at Aldershot, but 
also at other military stations in the 
neighbourhood. At the period of 
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our visit there were two hundred 
and eighty men in prison, and they 
were such men as Falstaff would 


. not have cared to march through 


Coventry with, or you, my reader, 
to meet on a dark night. Their 
close-cropped, bullet heads, their 
scowling features, and coarse, ani- 
mal expression of face, Were such as 
cannot easily be forgotten; and the 
listless, lifeless way in which they 
went through the penance of shot- 
drill reminded us more of the oxen 
treading out the corn in the East 
than human beings engaged in use- 
ful labour. But we forget—the 
labour is not useful: it is intended 
to degrade the man in his own eyes, 
and to deter him from future crime 
by its very irksomeness. Consider- 
able ingenuity has been displayed 
in devising different ways of prac- 
tising shot-drill. We have under 
our eye at this moment a work con- 
taining six diagrams, unintelligible 
to all save the initiated, showing 
how the employment of the prisoner 
may be varied. We can only de- 
scribe it as we saw it practised. 
There is a central passage between 
the rows of huts, which is covered 
with a slate roof supported by 
strong, wooden piers. The click- 
clack sound which the visitor hears 
on passing the gate is caused by 
the prisoners practising shot-drill. 
He will observe that there is a 
small pyramid of 18-pounders lying 
at the foot of each wooden pier, and 
that, at a given signal, every pri- 
soner stoops down, seizes one of the 
shot, lifts it up, carries it to the 
next pier, deposits it there, and 
returns to his former place, where 
he finds another waiting for him. 
The visitor, if he be of a mathe- 
matical turn of mind, will be re- 
minded of the man who undertook 
to pick up a certain number of eggs 
under certain conditions, and found 
that he had a great deal more space 
to traverse than he counted on. 
There is an intervening space of 
about eight feet between the differ- 
ent piers, which the prisoners have 
to traverse for two or three hours 
at a time, so that they have no 
reason to complain of want of exer- 
cise. The best-conducted amongst 
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them are relieved after a time from 
this unproductive and degrading 
species of labour, and employed in 
digging, trenching, and road-mak- 
ing in the camp, under the charge 
of the warders, or in other kinds of 
labour in the prison itself. Neither 
the prisoners nor their families 
receive any part of their pay, so 
that they have no motive for exert- 
ing themselves, or doing anything 
but the statutory amount of labour. 
There is a chaplain resident in the 
prison, and a library provided by 
the War Office for the use of the 
first-class prisoners: the others are 
obliged to confine their reading to 
devotional works, with which they 
are liberally supplied. The pri- 
soners (except during the period of 
solitary confinement) are divided 
into three classes, known as the 
first, second, and third, and dis- 
tinguished by different badges. On 
admission they are usually received 
into the third class, but the go- 
vernor has a discretionary power to 
promote any prisoner whom he may 
deem deserving of that honour to 
the second or first class, in which 
case he enjoys a greater amount of 
freedom, and a tolerably liberal 
allowance of soup and meat on 
Sundays, while his inferiors have to 
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satisfy their hunger with Indian 
meal-porridge and bread. Most of 
the cooking is done by the prisoners 
themselves, who take this duty in 
turns: none but those of the first 
class can be employed in this way. 
Stirring a huge mess of porridge for 
successive hours does not strike the 
visitor as being very lively or inte- 
resting employment, but it is infi- 
nitely preferred to shot-drill. The 
cook feels that he is doing useful 
work, while carrying shot from pier 
to pier is felt to be a degradation. 
It is right, of course, that men 
guilty of military offences should be 
severely punished, but it strikes us 
that their punishment might be 
rendered more useful to themselves 
and others. 

We had intended to say some- 
thing regarding the causes which 
have tended to render camp life 
more popular among French than 
English soldiers, and to throw out 
some suggestions regarding the em- 
ployment and amusement of our 
men in their leisure hours; but we 
must reserve our remarks on this 
and kindred subjects, as our friend 
Drawlitout occasionally does the 
practical observations in his ser- 
mons, ‘for some future and more 
convenient occasion.’ 

PP Gude 





LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


% 
PIGOT. 
LAS, you count me a prosaic bard, 
Good reader! Think what Horace says, how hard 

It is to sing of every-day affairs. 
With more courageous mind the minstrel dares 
Three flaming dragons than a single pig ; 
Knights in full armour, giants church-tower big, 
Are easy folk to handle, by the side 
Of one policeman. Often have I cried, 
* O condescend my feeble quill to aid, 
* Thou grave, good-humour’d, venerable Shade, 
* Who once Comptroller of the Customs wast, 
* Edwardo Rege!’ but my prayer is lost ; 
For though our modern telegraph extends 
Into that Other World’s extremest ends, 
Old Chaucer deigns no syllable to say, 
And I must only do the best I may. 

Bloomfield is also Justice of the Peace, 

But has not used his power, but for increase 
Of knowledge; he lets Pigot go alone 

To hear this case, its merits not yet known ; 
And meanwhile in the office musing sits, 

Or glancing towards the Ribbon Roll by fits; 
Yet, as it sometimes falls that when we meet 
Some wondrous thing, the quest of high conceit, 
See, touch, possess, we hardly care to look, 

To other paths his thought itself betook ; 

.And still the spy’s Black List he chose to hold 
As Pigot gave, unloosen’d from its fold. 

The careful faces of the tenant throng 
Sank with new sense of pity and of wrong 
Deep in his heart, their anxious courtesies, 

The timid movements of their watchful eyes, 
Their air of suffering, which was no pretence, 
Their piteous lack of manly confidence ; 
And, most of all, Jack Doran’s toilworn face, 
One last time seeking, not expecting grace. 

Jack knows he now must leave the spot of earth 
That, sixty years since, saw his humble birth. 
This patch first yielded to his father’s spade ; 
Those barren hills his life’s horizon made ; 

To this, a poor, and yet a happy home, 

His kindly Maureen, fair young bride, had come ; 
Their children here were born, here long reposed 
His mother’s age, and here her eyes were closed. 
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And now, but one week longer can he stay ; 
For Pigot, once for all, has fix'd the day. 

Jack, though despairing, had again essay’d ; 
Had sought and found two sureties in his aid, 
Tendering his petty savings too——‘ Why, Jack, 
* A lucky dog you've been, and fill’d the sack ! 
* A lease, man? we have left you long enough, 
‘In conscience. Sell our land?—good surety ?—stuff 
* Three acres ?—no, nor one, nor half a rood— 
* Not in the market, Jacky!’ Silent stood 
he old man for a little while, heart-sunk, 
Groped for the door as if he had been drunk, 
And plodding to his poor familiar place, 
Said, while the tears ran down his wrinkled face, 
* Maureen alanna! darlin’ childer’ dear ! 
* It’s over we can stop no longer here.’ 

His new petition (’tis another crime) 
Is merely for a little longer time : 
Turn us not out, old Oona with us too, 
And winter coming on; when spring is new, 
We'll go, in God’s name: such to-day his prayer. 
Enough they have, but just enough, to bear 
Neal, Jack, and Maureen to the rich Far-West, 
Whose promise to the young man’s hope is best} 
Then Bridget (not till then, though warmly press’d) 
Will marry; and if Oona’s flickering flame 
Endure so long, her home will be the same. 

How much has half a century’s labour giv’n 
This prudent man, who well has watch’d and striv’n ? 
A base reward: and would not Doran’s hand, 
Industrious, patient, peaceful, in a land 
Less cruel to her sons have fenced old age 
From lowest care? his fight he well could wage 
With wind and flood, with stubborn rock and clay, 
But selfish men are fiercer foes than they. 

Poor useful wrestlers with the rugged soil, 
Children of narrow poverty and toil! 

Who spread the waving plenty o’er the land, 
And give the sumptuous palace room to stand, 
Soresburden’d, may-be starving, to supply 
Some easy man with careless luxury. 

The wife, the babes, that Heavenly Bounty gave 
Increase his load of fetters on the slave ; 

His sweat absorb’d into a patch of earth, 

His life-long labours held of little worth, 
Dependent hourly on a rich man’s whim 
Whose busy idleness regards not him. 

No foot of ground, however wild, he owns, 
Till in the graveyard rest his weary bones, 
Too happy if beside his fathers laid, 

Nor coldly cover’d by a poor-law spade. 
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O Ireland! home of hardship! why do yet 
Thy children cling to thee? thin cheeks are wet, 
Hearts long opprest with care feel poignant woe 
As hence from gloom to brighter climes they go. 
To each the country of his birth belongs, 
Its landscapes, seasons, faces, memories, songs, 
And he to it; removed to foreign scene, 
Though fat in purse, his life is poor and lean ; 
Forget the past, and flourish as he may, 
An exile now, his home is far away. 
So there the Tenant stands disconsolate, 
There sits the sturdy Bailiff, big with fate, 
Within, the Landlord, thinking ; all await, 
These and the rest, their Agent’s quick return, 
With various minds, and faces sad or stern. 
Young Bloomfield hears a whispering in the hall, 
An exclamation, and a sudden fall,— 
*°*Tis oul’? Jack Doran fainted, ’cause his son 
* Is taken up on Ribbon business.’ None 
Was quick enough with help when th’ old man’s brain, 
Quite overtroubled, strove no more in vain ; 
Anxiety, fatigue, and frugal fast 
Had worn him; then this new blow, and at last 
From all his limbs the vital vigour fled, 
And on the flagstone smote his grey unconscious head. 
Strange was the sight which greeted Pigot’s eyes: 
Young Bloomfield, kneeling on the hall-floor, ties 
His handkerchief, a bloodied bandage now, 
To staunch the wound on old Jack Doran’s brow ; 
Then to an arm-chair helps him ; soon convey’d 
To neighbouring house, where in a bed he’s laid. 
Bloomfield’s and Pigot’s eyes met: instantly 
Each felt a moment come, they knew not why. 
What’s accident? Aware or unaware, 
We to a verge have drawn, reposing there, 
Or balanced fine, until a moment flashes— 
Down from its level seat all custom dashes, 
Changing at once, imprison’d powers escape, 
And lo! our life is in a different shape. 
‘ These two young men ?’—‘ Are on that Ribbon List.’ 
* More evidence is needful, I insist, 
* Before we dare to keep them in a jail: 
‘ The present charge is trifling, take their bail.’ 
* Full informations will be laid to-night.’ 
‘So be it—meanwhile, do them legal right; 
* Accept their bail; or else, from what I hear, 
‘I may myself be forced to interfere.’ 
Pigot, his landmarks of a sudden lost, 
His mind with novel perturbation tost, 
Consented to a message of release ; 
But, more his rage and wonder to increase, 
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With steady gaze and voice of calm command, 
Bloomfield, Jack Doran’s paper in his hand, 
Spoke thus: ‘ Reflecting long, I deem it best 
* My tenant Doran be not dispossess’d, 
* Nor any men of Meenabo, save three, 
‘ And those are 
‘ Mr. Bloomfield, pardon me, 
* T cannot be half-agent for your lands. 
* Unless you leave such business in my hands, 
* Allow me to resign the whole to you. 
‘ This I have long, in fact, desired to do.’ 
—‘ I take your offer.’ 
Half an hour is flown, 
And Pigot in his gig has left the town ; 
While Bloomfield, with his tenants face to face, 
Sees hope and joy, unwonted in that place, 
Alive in every look. They warmly felt 
When by the poor old man their landlord knelt ; 
"Tis known that Neal and Denis are set free ; 
And Pigot’s gone,—dismissed ?—but that could never be! 
If Bloomfield were an angel from the skies 
They could not hunger more with ears and eyes. 
‘Tam your Agent, and no other man, 
* Tl try to do you justice if I can. 
‘ Easy for me to live abroad, content 
* To see of my estate the half-year’s rent; 
‘ But with the help of Heaven I’ll take in hand, 
* As mine it is by law, this piece of land, 
* Think first of men, think second of the soil, 
* Discourage lies and sloth, back honest toil, 
* The good folk ranged on my side, let me trust, 
* At war with knaves and fools, if so we must. 
‘ If threat’ning letters fly as thick as snow, 
‘ If murderers dog me every step I go, 
‘ They shall not turn me from a settled course,— 
* Unless I fall, and then you may have worse. 
* Here are the names, within this folded sheet, 
‘ Of Ribbon Lodge 290, all complete. 
* I have not read it—I’m not fond of spies— 
* Now! see it burn: in ashes there it lies, 
‘ This paper is my list of tenants’ names, 
‘ Their families, their holdings, debts, and claims. 
* Slowly we must proceed ; but with good will 
* On each side, we perhaps shall climb the hill.’ 


Pigot of late, in health or soul deprest, 
Had felt a frequent wish for change or rest 
As pictured by his wife, but would not yield 
To her, still vanquish’d in discussion’s field. 
He will not own what sometimes he suspects : 
‘Tis but my wife’s timidity infects. 
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‘ Hard work these hyppish fogs will soon dispel; 

‘ I know my business, and I do it well. 

‘ Let others please their fancy and their taste, 

‘ Let others fling their idle days to waste,— 

‘ This is no more than fog, by sleep or dinner chased.” 

Yet sometimes, in his own despite, began 

The shrewd, experienced, unromantic man, 

Since now the newness of success was fled, 

And years were numbering thickly on his head, 

And sense of power had lost its pungency, 

To say, what profits it? what comes to me? 

What is indeed accomplish’d by my life? 

The fears and sad forebodings of his wife, 

Renew’d by every tale of peasant crime, 

Struck sharplier on his spirit time by time: 

‘ Throw off this yoke—we’ve money and to spare, 

“ Come, let us travel, pitch our tent elsewhere, 

* And for our children and ourselves enjoy 

* A wider world, a life without annoy.’ 

Still, Pigot knows, though discontentment lurk, 

He’s most at ease in his habitual work, 

Within his line, courageous, strong, and tall, 

Beyond it, even timid, weak, and small ; 

His narrow education, flowerless mind, 

By no artistic faculty refined, 

Are then exposed; himself can partly see. 

Like ancient groom or stableman is he, 

At home on horseback, spite of prance and bound, 

A waddling cripple, place him on the ground. 
And now—a vile vexation, bitter sting!— 

He, both of landlords and of tenants King, 

Intending by-and-by to abdicate, 

With fitting dignity, his power and state, 

For private wealth and ease—O poignant shame! 

Dismiss’d by one he thought so mild and tame ; 

Dismiss’d, discharged, ejected as it were 

On shortest notice—this was hard to bear. 

Himself, ’twas true, had in a moment’s heat 

Flung out the startling hint, but selfconceit 

Expected never such response to meet, 

Long years he has been shaping in his mind 

The Harvey-Bloomfield properties combined : 

Now all his plans are snapt, with bitter serise 

Of broken power—of standing on defence. 

True, the Young Man, with cautious words and kind, 

Which well announced a gravely settled mind, 

Left to his easy choice the time and mode: 

But, all things alter’d, and with guard and goad 

Tormenting him, can Pigot trace the threads 

Of that intricate web that round him spreads, 
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And disengage it smoothly? well aware, 

Amid his mind’s confused and formless care, 

Of many questions asking quick replies, 

Of many dubious doings that arise 

From dusty corners where they lay forgot. 

Small days of judgment bring forth many a blot. 
Yet here too came experience to his aid, 

And whisper’d, this confusion once allay’d, 

‘To-morrow’s light a clearer path will show, 

And all go well enough, as such things go. 

‘ Come up, old mare!’ with cheery voice he cried ; 

And Doyle the under-bailiff, by his side, 

At Pigot’s moody silence wondering much, 

Felt comforted, as, to the light-thrown touch 

Of whip and voice, the bay more quickly stept, 

And from the high-road to the bye-road swept. 
Pigot had seen his fine new house arise, 

With promise of an earthly paradise, 

Amidst a broad, well-cultivated plain, 

Trimm’d off with new plantation, fence, and drain, 

Window and door in city-villa taste, 

With stucco-ornaments and columns graced, 

Square spacious rooms, fill’d full of splendid things, 

Bright rosewood tables, gilded curtain-rings ; 

But after ten years’ time is lingering still 

A rawness everywhere, artistic skill 

Not there, nor feeling, nor refined good sense ; 

Glaring the want, for glaring the pretence ; 

Harsh lights upon discordant colours fall, 

Large, costly, dull engravings deck the wall ; 

Chair, ottoman, by some unlucky doom, 

Door, window, fire, stand wrong in every room ; 

Lawn, greenhouse, garden, wear no magic beauty, 

Shrub, flower-bed, berder, stand as though on duty ; 

Best thing the farmyard, practical and neat, 

With swine, calves, poultry, stacks of hay and wheat; 

With huge farm-horses, and sleek, patient cows, 

Byres, sheds, and new machines, carts, tools, and ploughs. 
See at the window Mrs. Pigot stand, 

The latest empty novel in her hand ; 

A fading woman, but she once was fair, 

Whose wealth and pride have many a thorn of care; 

A full-dress visit to receive or pay, 

Her chief engrossment,—’tis a chalk-white day 

‘That gives a chance to study well the style 

Of Lady Harvey’s toilette, tone, and smile. 

Her servants plague her ; and her children vex, 

Tearing their clothes, imperilling their necks. 

On shaggy Sheltie in and out through trees 

Flits Percy at full gallop; now she sees 
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Bold Jem and little Ulick at the pond 
Sailing forbidden ships; then looks beyond, 
Sighing at such perversities, to catch 
(Behind the time a full hour by her watch) 
The coming gig. Her husband’s jolly face, 
Fond of his Bess, his children, and his place, 
Good-humoured and indulgent for the most, 
Nor tender pleasure from its glances lost, 
Still makes for her the sweetness of her life ; 
In short, he is her husband, she his wife ; 
Whatever teasing troubles they endure, 
They know the gentle bond is firm and sure. 

To Newbridge House the pretty bye-way goes, 
*T ween scarlet-berried hawthorn and wild rose, 
Rowan and woodbine; the dark-fruited briar 
Bends to its bordering grass, through which aspire 
The yellow hawk-weed and blue scabious-ball, 
Grass full of grasshoppers, and flies, and small 
Innumerable things. You sometimes hear 
A distant voice, or warbling near and clear 
Poor Robin’s plaintive melody, at one 
With the mild glory of the sinking sun, 

Which now, completing this autumnal day, 

Looks from the great world’s end with parting ray, 
Across the golden landscape with its sheaves, 

And through the curtain of the wayside leaves. 

Across the road a new-cut holly lay. 
Doyle must alight to drag it from their way. 
Through Pigot’s heart and brain a sudden gush 
Whirl’d all his life to fever: mad thoughts rush 
Around their burning prison: ‘ I am caught !’— 
And hasty fingers his revolver sought. 
One terrible moment—courage all drawn dry 
To earthquake-ebb—and ere the wave pour high 
Returning, from the hedge beside him broke 
Two sharp explosions, two white puffs of smoke. 
The mare leap’d round, and gallop’d off pell-mell, 
But heavily to earth her master fell. 

No longer Mrs, Pigot bears to wait; 
* Ride off, Jack Nulty, by the lower gate.’ 
Not far he rode; a man came running fast, 
"Twas bailiff Doyle, pale, breathless, all aghast ; 
‘ He’s shot! they’ve kill’d him!’ and the servants found, 
Three furlongs distant, prostrate on the ground 
Amidst a pool of blood, James Pigot’s form, 
A dreadful burden, lifeless, though still warm. 

James Pigot’s race is run: and shall we call 
This man a victim? or a criminal ? 

Or one who with men’s natures coarsely dealt, 
Drew out their evil, and its fury felt? 
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He did so; but not his alone the blame. 
Elsewhere he might in peace have lived the same, 
And breathed away at last his quiet breath, 
(’Twere none the more a good man’s life and death). 
But where the subtle powers of Circumstance, 
Multiplex operations that advance 

Out of the boundless Bygone World, and make 
The Present with the flitting forms they take, 
Are in an evil seethe like wizard’s pot, 

Who stirs the same, ’tis now and then his lot 

To catch the spurted venom. Where one dies, 
Hundreds escape ; and danger ever tries 

At looking innocent ; but not the less 

They cook and finger a strong poison-mess. 
Heavens! if some people of the best report, 

The most ‘respectable’ of men, in short, 

Busy, successful, proud, might see the true 

Effect and nature of the work they do! 

Fair-evening as it was, no friendly hand 
Lifted the dead; the people chose to stand 
Far-off, or take the fields, or else turn back, 

But not to follow on the murderers’ track ; 
No one made haste to give policemen word ; 
By special message first the news was heard. 

For many a week from every wall and gate 
Stared ‘Murper’ and ‘ Rewarp’ in letters great, 
Two Hundred Pounds the Lord Lieutenant’s bribe, 
One Thousand which the gentry round subscribe, 
But all in vain; for, his employer dead, 

The Spy took mortal fear to heart, and fled. 
Few even dared to read the bills, and they 
Walk’d off in silence; if they said their say, 
*T was said with caution and in secrecy. 

A huge converging crowd of low and high 
Had swell’d the costly funeral, and flow’d 

In solemn pomp, outstretch’d along the road. 
The native press was vocal, and the Times 
Anew said something old on Irish crimes. 

And meanwhile, bringing softly night and day, 
The round Earth roll’d on her appointed way, 
With dead and living, ’mid the starry quire, 
Brimm’d with material and celestial fire, 

And to and fro, with emmets’ briskness, ran 
The shifting, multifarious brood of Man, 


(To be continued.) 





ROBERTSON 


OF ELLON.* 


A Sxetcu or A Scottish PARson. 


HOSE who have occasionally en- 

tered the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland during the 
last thirty years must have been 
familiar with one quaint and gro- 
tesque figure. There is a capital 
sketch by Richard Doyle — made 
about the ’48—which is still to be 
found in the collections of those who 
are interested in the curious felici- 
ties of caricature. It represents 
Punch telling the members of the 
House of Commons ‘to go about 
their business.’ The leaders—Rus- 
sell, Palmerston, Joseph Hume, Cob- 
den, upon the liberal; Peel, Sir 
James Graham, Disraeli, Lord 
George Bentinck, Sibthorpe, upon 
the opposition benches—regard their 
vivacious Mentor with an expression 
of amused but languid interest. 
The little gentleman is stamping 
upon the floor and gesticulating 
vehemently. With a slight change 
of circumstance, the sketch might be 
taken to represent the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk during one of 
Professor Robertson’s characteristic 
harangues. Of his figure, the figure 
of Punch could hardly be called a 
caricature. Hugh Miller said that 
ships of the line were sometimes 
cut down to frigates, and that the 
minister of Ellon was a very large 
man cut down to less than the 
middle size. His head was too 
large for his body; his body was 
too large for his legs. His limbs, 
indeed, were as ludicrously out of 
shape and proportion as the limbs 
of the Black Dwarf, whom, in fact, 
he rather resembled. He was as 
short, as swarthy, as sinewy, as 
shrewd, as sarcastic, as the recluse 
of Mucklestane Moor, and his voice 
was as prodigiously shrill and power- 
ful. Altogether, the man was one 
not easily to be forgotten. The 
coarse white hair, which stood bolt 
upright; the round red face, with 
its capacious forehead; the bullet 
head; the fat swollen hands, 


clenched, and working unconsci- 
ously as he proceeded with his ar- 
gument; the strong north-country 
accent; the harsh voice, which 
grated on the ear like the cry ofa 
land-rail, sometimes sinking into a 
muffled whisper, and sometimes 
rising into a shriek as startling as 
the scream of a railway-whistle, 
produced a most singular impres- 
sion. The orator, so far as externals 
went, might have been readily mis- 
taken for a Buchan farmer, or a 
Highland drover. While in repose, 
the drooping under lip indicated 
weariness or pain, but the eye was 
bright, and penetrating, and watch- 
ful. From the eye alone, indeed, 
was it possible for a stranger to 
learn that this misshapen body 
harboured a dauntless soul and a 
peculiarly subtle and inquisitive 
intellect. Perhaps it was still more 
difficult for those who did not know 
him to believe that this tortuous 
reasoner, this brusque, intricately- 
ingenious, sharply-ironical, hard-hit- 
ting controversiatist was warmed by 
a love strong as Melancthon’s, was 
animated by a faith fervent as Lu- 
ther’s, was at heart one of the meek- 
est, most tender, gentle, and long- 
suffering of men. When Robertson 
wrote of ‘the quickening and burn- 
ing spirit of light and love strug- 
gling to unearth itself, he as nearly 
as possible described the conditions 
under which he endeavoured to ac- 
complish the work which had been 
allotted to him, and which he cheer- 
fully and steadfastly undertook. 
James Robertson was the son of a 
Scotch farmer; and no country except 
Scotland could have given birth to, 
and found a fit vocation for, such 
aman. His father rented the farm 
of Ardlaw, near Pitsligo, in Buchan. 
The district of Buchan is one of the 
dreariest in the north. The country 


‘is flat; cover is scanty; there is 


neither hill nor tree, scarcely a hedge- 
row, visible for fifty miles. It has 
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plenty of sea, however; the German 
Ocean lies along two sides of the 
triangle ;} which the district’ forms ; 
and the long sandy beaches where 
the tarrock breeds, and which the 
curlew haunts, are broken by ranges 
of granite cliffs—not very lofty, at 
least as compared with some of the 
cliffs along the Scotch sea-board, 
but fashioned by the action of the 
waves into picturesque and fantastic 
groups. But though the aspect of 
the country is not particularly pro- 
pitious, the industry and intelligence 
of its people have converted a 
barren and unprotected headland 
into a fruitful depét. Buchan is 
now ore of the great feeding dis- 
tricts of Scotland, and some of the 
finest cattle which find their way to 
the markets of the south are bred 
between the Don and the Deveron. 
William Robertson, however, was 
not one of its opulent farmers; at 
the time of his son’s birth he rented 
only about fifty acres; yet upon the 
‘scanty produce of this patch of land 
the thrifty yeoman managed to rear 
and educate a numerous family, 
and to give his eldest son, James, a 
“college course.’ He himself, and 
every member of his family, worked 
like ordinary agricultural labourers 
upon the farm—ploughed, sowed, 
reaped, and thrashed. James and his 
brothers and sisters were sent, in the 
first instance, to the village school, 
where the small, old-fashioned, awk- 
ward-looking ladwapidly picked up 
the elements of knowledge. As a 
boy, he was sharp, quick, and re- 
solute; commonly at the head of his 
class; very difficult to beat at any- 
thing he undertook; the _ of the 
parish schoolmaster, and the pet of 
his family, especially of his mother 
—one of those simple pious matrons, 
of those born gentlewomen, not un- 
frequently met with among the 
Scottish peasantry. A characteristic 
anecdote is told of these early years. 
One winter day, while the children 
were at school, a heavy snow-storm 
had fallen, and the snow had drifted 
thickly along the Ardlaw road. It 
was proposed that the elder ones 
should return to the farm, but that 
Maggie, the youngest, should be 
left at a neighbouring cottage. 
Maggie, however, resolutely opposed 
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the arrangement, and began to sob, 
when her sturdy little brother—who 
had always a very soft heart, and 
neither as boy nor man could bear 
to see a ‘bairn greeting ’—turned 
back, took her on his back, and 
carried her ‘hame through the 
drift.’ 

‘ James Robertson was sent to the 
University of Aberdeen when he was 
barely twelve. The sentence we 
have just quoted is, we dare say, 
calculated to surprise our English 
readers. That people so poor as the 
Robertsons should think of sending 
ason to college, or that a lad should 
be considered prepared for a Uni- 
versity career when only twelve 
years old, are statements which may 
not unnaturally excite the incre- 
dulity of those who are unacquainted 
with the habits and customs of the 
Scot. Both of: these facts, however, 
are very characteristic of the rela- 
tions maintained by the Scottish 
peasantry to the Scottish Universi- 
ties, and to the Scottish Church. 
The ambition of a Scottish yeoman 
is to see his son in the pulpit. 
When the Samuel of her flock has 
become ‘a settled minister,’ the 
Hannah of the Aberdeenshire or 
Forfarshire farm ‘toun’ can die 
happy. To attain this object father 
and mother cheerfully resign the 
simple luxuries of rustic life, and 
even contrive sometimes to press 
the necessaries into an incredibly 
narrow compass. But their saving 
and pinching, the protracted daily 
struggle from the day of their mar- 
riage until the morning when David, 
in the full-blown glory of gown and 
bands, mounts the pulpit stairs in 
his native parish, would be fruit- 
less, were it not that the University 
—where the lad who studies for the 
Church is required to spend seven 
or eight sessions—is not unsuited to 
the narrowest income. The student 
at Aberdeen or St. Andrews can 
live upon a pittance. Mr. Charteris 
gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which James Robertson 
lived at Aberdeen. He rented the 
half of a garret in the Gallowgate, 
for which he paid the sum of 
eighteen pence a week. His food 
came from the farm; his clothes 
were sent home to be washed. The 
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weekly carrier brought him a box 
from Ardlaw, filled with potatoes, 
eggs, oatmeal cakes, and ‘his wash- 
ing.’ During his first session his 
outlay for food, fees, and coach- 
hire did not amount to eight pounds. 
The whole sum paid for fees during 
his literary career was only twenty- 
two pounds eight shillings, a sum 
more than covered by the ‘ bursaries,’ 
which he gained. The session at 
a Scottish University lasts from No- 
vember till April, about six months. 
During the summer months a stu- 
dent in the position of James Ro- 
bertson returns home, where he 
engages in the ordinary work of the 
farm until it is time to renew the 
mathematical drill and the classical 
associations. The system is a cu- 
rious one; but it is one eminently 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
peasantry, and it cannot be said to 
have failed. The boy begins his 
college career indeed at too early an 
age; poor parents are of course 
anxious that a son should be able to 
do something for himself by the 
time he is eighteen or twenty; and 
the classical training is consequently 
imperfect. But thesystem produces 
great mathematicians (within a pe- 
riod of four years Aberdeen students 
have thrice carried off the highest 
honour that Cambridge bestows), 
and philosophy and theology are, 
and have been, as a rule, committed 
to eminent masters. Students who 
have listened to Hamilton, and 
Wilson, and Chalmers, have listened 
to teachers whose fame is in all the 
schools; and teachers like Ferrier, 
and Tulloch, and Brewster are not 
unworthy of their most eminent 
predecessors, The system which 
brings the son of the poorest crofter 
within the immediate influence of 
men like these, which opens a career 
to the son of the hard-working 
peasant, which allows him to gratify 
his thirst for knowledge, which 
gives him access to the treasures of 
great libraries, and to the society of 
scholars and philosophers, and men 
of science, is a system of which 
learned ignorance alone can speak 
with disrespect, and that has done 
good service to the nation which it 
has trained. 

A Church which is recruited from 
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the ranks of the peasantry cannot 
expect that its clergy should be men 
of very wide cultivation, or of very 
exact scholarship; and reformers 
who prefer these accomplishments 
to clear heads and sound hearts, 
would no doubt gladly see such 
men excluded. But it may be 
doubted how far their exclusion 
would conduce to the advantage of 
the Church. To a certain extent, 
perhaps, the system has a tendency 
to foster intellectual narrowness. 
among the clergy. The lad who has 
been bred at the parish school, who 
has been tied to his mother’s apron 
strings, who has read scarcely any 
books except his grammar, his Bible, 
the Fourfold State, and the few tat- 
tered remnants of Calvinistic di- 
vinity—the traditions of Covenant 
times—which lie on the parlour 
shelf, who, when at college, has lived 
like an anchorite, at the top of an 
interminable stair, who has never 
mixed in society, who is unac- 
quainted with the prevailing tone 
of thought among his contempo- 
raries; such a lad is much more 
likely, when he enters the ministry, 
to become arrogant, intolerant, and 
vulgarly conceited than the man 
whose mind has been expanded by 
liberal accomplishments, and by the 
invaluable experiences of active life. 
There is the risk of this evil, un- 
doubtedly ; still, on the whole, the 
association has been beneficial. It 
has brought the Church and the 
people into familiar and intimate 
union. The Church of England 
rests upon its intellectual suprem- 
acy, its ritual elevation, its histori- 
cal traditions. It is the natural ex- 
pression of a great, free, wealthy, 
powerful, liberal people—of a peo- 
ple whose feelings are merciful, and 
whose principles are tolerant. The 
Church of Scotland is the expression 
of a narrower earnestness, and of a 
simpler, perhaps ruder, taste; but 
for these very reasons it has been, 
and continues to be, the Church of 
the peasantry. It has no room 
within its borders for a Locke, a 
Jowett, or a Tennyson; but the 
peasant apostles of a peasant Church 
—which has had its peasant mar- 
tyrs—understand the genius and 
the convictions of the people. The 
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divinity schools of Scotland, if they 
have not «produced a dynasty of 
eminent divines, have nourished a 
race of sturdy writers and thinkers, 
somewhat slovenly in their letters, 
somewhat uncouth in their intel- 
lectual habit, but clear-headed, re- 
solute, sagacious, loving the people 
from whom they spring, and loved 
by the people to whom they mi- 
nister. 

After his college career was con- 
cluded, James Robertson became 
successively parish schoolmaster of 
Pitsligo, and head master of Gor- 
don’s Hospital in Aberdeen. The 
founder of the latter institution 
vested a sort of patriarchal authority 
in the head master, who is required 
‘to see that the children and ser- 
vants be brought up and instructed 
in the fear of God, and therefore he 
shall, every Lord’s Day and Thurs- 
day, some time in the afternoon, 
catechise and instruct the children 
and servants in the common ground 
and principles of faith and Christian 
religion contained in the Scriptures 
of truth.’ Robertson, as head mas- 
ter, was a rugged edition of Arnold. 
He inculcated the same principles, 
he appealed to the same motives-— 
manliness, honesty, honour, Chris- 
tian uprightness. He did not, how- 
ever, occupy this post for any long 
time. In 1831 Lord Aberdeen pre- 
sented him to the living of Ellon. 
At Ellon he remained until 1843, 
when, after the disruption, he was 
appointed to the chair of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University of 
Edinburgh. The years he spent at 
Ellon were probably the happiest of 
his life. 

Ellon is prettily situated between 
the broad stream of the Ythan and 
a range of wooded heights crowned 
by the turrets of the old castle of 
the Gordons. The village is quiet, 
old-fashioned, neat, and respectable ; 
with its shaded walks, and well- 
trimmed gardens, and whitewashed 
cottages, bearing more resemblance 
toan English village than any other 
in that bleak district. During the 
ten years of his ministry at Ellon, 
Robertson made himself universally 
beloved. He was an unwearied 
visitor—he knew each of his people 
by headmark—he was their adviser 
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in business and their comforter in 
distress. In the barn and at the 
farm fireside, in summer and in 
winter, he gathered his flock about 
him, to advise, to exhort, to ex- 
amine, to rebuke. Some of them 
were at first inclined to resent these 
inquisitorial visitations; one old 
woman declared that she ‘wadna 
gang to be heckled, and hae her taes 
drapping aff wi’ the cauld;’ but the 
minister’s untiring zeal triumphed 
over every impediment. It was im- 
possible to resist the assaults of that 
hearty and vehement little man. 
The character of this parish mi- 
nister was one that could not fail 
to interest those who had the op- 
portunity of studying it. Robert- 
son’s was a singularly open, ingenu- 
ous, teachable mind; ardent, busy, 
and inquisitive. He could not well 
help being a Calvinist, but he was 
no bigot. He was profoundly reli- 
gious, but never fanatical. He had 
the old Puritans’ perfect confidence 
in God’s government, their vivid 
sense of a close relation with the 
Unseen; to him, as to them, the 
trials of life were divinely appointed, 
and ‘at the end of all’ exists the 
Great Hope; but there was no nar- 
rowness in his creed. When in 
Aberdeen he drew up a series of 
remarkable ‘resolutions.’ A certain 
place is paved with good intentions, 
but Robertson’s resolutions were 
worked into his life, and form a 
truthful commentary on his career. 
‘ Although I consider it a sacred 
duty,’ he says in the twelfth, ‘ which 
I owe to God, to allow no considera- 
tion of authority, however high, 
which does not alter my convictions, 
to interfere with opinions which I 
have coolly and deliberately formed, 
yet it shall ever be a principal ob- 
ject of my care to keep my ears open 
to the reception of truth; to behave 
towards those who entertain senti- 
ments different from my own with 
the utmost temperance and mo- 
desty; to venerate the hoary head 
of age, and to weigh well its sage 
counsels before I commit myself by 
action in opposition to them; and 
above all, to guard against the too pre- 
valent error of representing those who 
differ from me as sinning against their 
own consciences, by maintaining opi- 































































































































































































































































































nions which, although they may appear 
to me to be alike unreasonable and 
pernicious, may, for aught I can 
positively show to the contrary, be 
honestly professed by the people by 
whom they are advocated’ Humble 
and yet thoroughly independent, 
loving truth intensely, and yet 
never speaking an evil word, nor 
thinking a bitter thought, of an ad- 
versary, Robertson stands almost 
alone on the field of theological 
controversy. And this combination 
of elements, seldom found in union, 
is characteristic of his mental struc- 
ture throughout. He loved the 
people, and identified himself with 
their interests, yet he could not be- 
come an ecclesiastical demagogue. 
His temper was characteristically 
shrewd and wary, yet, in certain 
aspects, he might be called a mystic. 
Crabbe and Coleridge were his fa- 
vourite poets; and in his own cha- 
racter he united homely sagacity 
with vague, obscure, and somewhat 
Utopian aspirations. ‘ Life is more 
than logic,’ he used to say, ‘ and the 
understanding but deals with the 
surface of the human being.’ He 
united, moreover, an ardent zeal 
with a rare and admirable temper- 
ance. His faith was fervent, yet his 
views were moderate and liberal. 
He once rose in the Assembly, and 
assured his astonished brethren that 
he approved of the grant to May- 
nooth; but none of them ventured 
to suggest, as is usual in such cases, 
that he was ‘an assailant of the 
truth, and an enemy of his Lord.’ 
‘I am not prepared,’ he said, ‘to 
admit that the consequences of the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill have 
been pernicious. I know that there 
are disturbances in Ireland; but 
when I look back to the progress of 
Protestantism and civilization, I see 
that the vessel of our own Protest- 
ant Church was rocked amid many 
storms. I know that when men 
come forward, keenly maintaining 
political rights, they are necessarily 
learning something; and when in 
addition to political power, we give 
them education, we do all that, in 
present circumstances, under Provi- 
dence, we are permitted to do to 
bring them forward in the scale of 
intelligence and civilization.’ Those 
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only who are familiar with the in- 
tense repugnance to Popery which 
the lower classes and the religious 
bodies in Scotland entertain, will be 
able to estimate aright the intre- 
pidity which avowed, and the intel- 
lectual fairness and honesty of judg- 
ment Which, in spite of hostile 
associations, contrived to arrive at 
such an opinion. 

It was frequently said that Ro- 
bertson was inconsistent; that he 
could not be trusted. The accusa- 
tion in one sense was deserved. 
The bigots and zealots of ecclesi- 
astical politics could not depend 
upon him. His intellect was too 
subtle, too inquisitive, too cautious 
to enable him to become an effective 
partisan. He would not wilfully 
blind his eyes—he saw on every 
side of a question—and he refused 
to believe that black was white, or 
that white was black, at the bidding 
of any party. Hugh Miller said 
that Robertson of Ellon might have 
led a mob; but the remark showed 
an imperfect comprehension of his 
character. No man was ever less 
suited to lead a mob, either of 
people or of priests. He had, in- 
deed, a great and noble zeal for 
truth, and purity, and honesty, and 
uprightness—a zeal which, like 
Jackson’s, might have animated an 
army; but the subtlety of his intel- 
lect disqualified him for popular 
rule. His subjects would have 
deposed him in a week. Even his 
warmest admirers must admit that, 
while the frankest and most trans- 
parent honesty characterized his 
moral nature, his mental processes 
were involved and intricate, not 
unfrequently perplexing and enig- 
matical. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that, when at his best, he was 
a great and solid reasoner. ‘I have 
observed,’ Benjamin Franklin says, 
‘that men of good sense seldom fall 
into a disputatious turn of conver- 
sation, except lawyers, university 
men, and, generally, men of all 
sorts who have been bred at Edin- 
burgh.’ The observation might have 
been made more general; and Ro- 
bertson, like most of his country- 
men, keenly relished an argument. 
His conversation was argumenta- 
tive: his sermons—even those he 
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addressed to the Ellon ploughmen 
—were copiously argumentative ; 
and his speeches in Synod and 
Assembly were massive blocks of 
arguments, of prolonged and inge- 
nious reasoning. Yet he united 
with this intensely logical habit, 
‘this contentious and wrangling 
turn,’ as Franklin calls it, a fervid 
power of appeal, and no mean 
declamatory ability. 

Though a rhetorician, Robertson 
had little fancy. But there is a 
glow about his style: both his 
spoken and written words seem 
sometimes to burn. ‘If veins fill 
up fissures,’ he writes, ‘the solid, 
heavy matter of which I am com- 
posed has had too much tenacity to 
split and make room for poetry.’ 
Yet he possessed, or was possessed 
by, a certain ardour of spirit which 
sometimes closely approached the 
inspiration of the imagination. 
While speaking on certain subjects 
his eye lighted up with more than 
the poet’s fire. His nature was 
singularly affectionate; and when 
death entered and divided the 
united household the ery of the 
bereaved heart found expression in 
solemn and touching words. ‘I 
bless my God,’ he writes, in early 
life, on the death of a brother, ‘ that 
he gave me such a brother; and 
although he was called away in the 
bloom of youth and the spring of 
manhood, I cheerfully submit to 
the will of a higher power, and am 
content to wander about in this 
dreary wilderness a few years 
longer till the glorious moment 
arrives when the sinking pulse 
and throbbing brow shall throw 
open the palace of the soul.’ The 
story of his stepson’s (Robert Doug- 
lass) death is related in his letters 
with touches of natural pathos, and 
of vehement sorrow and affection. 
‘God knows, he says to the dying 
boy, ‘that I love you beyond all 
power of expression, that you are 
dear to me as my own son, dear to 
me as my own soul. May the Lord 
bless you, my dearest boy, and 
cause the light of his countenance 
to shine upon you!’ ‘If you should 
be called away, my dearest son, 
from ministering in the earthly 
sanctuary, I do fervently pray, and 
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I do confidingly believe, that a 
higher and holier sphere of duty 
will be assigned to you in the 
sanctuary which is above.’ Then 
the end comes. ‘ Well, on Friday 
night, or rather about two o’clock 
in the morning, while it was still 
quite dark, he pointed to the same 
spot on the wall, and asked Miss 
Perry to look at the beautiful sun 
which was just appearing above the 
horizon. He declared earnestly 
that he had never before witnessed 
a sun-rising so exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and that he felt also a freshness 
and fragrance in the morning air 
which he had never experienced on 
any former occasion. I rejoice with 
my whole heart that I can most 
thoroughly believe that our dearest 
boy’s brightest anticipations have 
been more than fulfilled; that he 
has seen the rising of the Sun of 
everlasting righteousness; that he 
has breathed, in the world of glori- 
fied spirits, the fragrant balm of an 
eternal morn.’ James Douglass, 
another stepson, fell in the Indian 
mutiny. ‘James is still so con- 
stantly in our minds,’ he writes, 
after the news arrived, ‘that the 
remembrance of him is mingled 
with all our thoughts. I often find 
myself, when alone, literally crying 
out for him, and moved to stretch 
out my arms as if I could embrace 
him.’ ‘Our friends,’ he says, in a 
letter written a year or two before 
his own death, ‘are fast mustering 
in the Court above. Not a few of 
the objects of our warmest affection 
are already there; and could I but 
feel myself prepared—could I but 
see my work done, I do think I 
would long to be with them. It is 
sad, indeed, to look on the dis- 
solved and dissolving earthly taber- 
nacle; but there is a thrilling 
pleasure in the thought that the 
ransomed spirit, once imprisoned 
in this tabernacle, and subject to 
all its toils, and pains, and endless 
wearinesses, has at length burst its 
bars, and now rejoices in the per- 
fect freedom of the sons of God.’ 
The language of the Bible has been 
of late so degraded and vulgarized 
by the manner in which it has been 
manipulated by the religious public, 
by the editors of religious journals, 
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and the writers of religious bio- 
graphies, that men of cultivated 
taste require occasionally to be re- 
minded that there are some Chris- 
tians like Dr. Robertson yet left in 
the world —Christians in whose 
simple and natural use of scriptural 
words and images there is not a 
hint of affectation, nor a trace of 
faction. 

Robertson had been settled for 
several years at Ellon before his 
name began to be widely known 
throughout the Church. Had he 
been born in ordinary times it is 
probable that he might have lived 
and died, leaving behind him only 
the local reputation of a faithful 
parish minister. But he lived in an 
age of controversy—of a contro- 
versy which was peculiarly fitted 
to exercise and to display his fluent 
and copious logic. The noise of a 
great contest was heard throughout 
Scotland, and the humble minister 
of Ellon was destined to undertake 
a foremost part in the fight. 

The memory of the great ‘ Non- 
intrusion’ controversy, even across 
the Tweed, begins to wax dim. It 
raged for ten years; it was con- 
ducted with incredible bitterness ; 
it divided families; it parted the 
closest friends; it rent the Church 
in twain. The one party were de- 
nounced because they had defied 
the law; the other because they 
had betrayed their Lord. It must 
be admitted that the ‘ Non-intru- 
sionists’ had the best of the invec- 
tive. The anathema maranatha of 
an aroused theologian has always 
been an effective form of scolding. 
Rebellion was, no doubt, a rather 
serious matter; but it was clear 
that men ‘who had enrolied them- 
selves under the banner of the 
enemies of God,’ and who had 
‘bartered Christ’s crown and cove- 
nant from slavish fear of temporal 
power,’ must Le in a much worse 
condition. It is a great thing when 
you can threaten your adversary 
with the police-magistrate; but 
when, arming yourself with wea- 
pons borrowed from the arsenal of 
vituperative divines, you threaten 
him with the displeasure of the 
we you become invulner- 
able. 
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The origin of this conflict was 
the Veto Act. By the constitution 
of the Church of Scotland the 
patron of a benefice is entitled, 
when a vacancy occurs, to present 
any duly-qualified minister, or licen- 
tiate of the Church, to the vacant 
charge. The people, if they do not 
like him, are entitled to object; and 
the Presbytery of the bounds are 
entitled to consider, and give effect 
to the objections, if these are sub- 
stantial and substantiated. Thus, 
in the words of Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
‘it is the office of the patron to 
present, of the people to object, and 
of the Church to judge.’ But the 
Veto Act, which was carried by 
Lord Moncrieff in the Assembly of 
1834, provided that when a majority 
of the people simply objected to a 
presentee, the Presbytery, without 
making trial of his qualifications, 
were to refuse to induct him. Thus 
the Veto Act, in effect, deprived the 
patron of his right to present, and 
the Church courts of their right to 
judge. A great change was in one 
day effected in the character and 
constitution of the Church. Had 
the change concerned purely spiri- 
tual functions alone, it is possible 
that it might have been acquiesced 
in even by those who disliked it. 
But patronage was an ancient civil 
right, in the enjoyment of which 
the Scottish landowners and laity 
were interested, and it was unlikely 
that they would relinquish its ex- 
ercise without a struggle. The Act, 
in fact, had hardly been passed 
before its legality was impeached. 
The Earl of Kinnoull presented 
Mr. Robert Young to the parish of 
Auchterarder, and a majority of 
the people vetoed him. The Pres- 
bytery, although the law of the 
land declared that ‘ Presbyteries 
were bound and astricted to receive 
and admit whatsomever qualified 
minister presented by his Majesty 
or other laick patrons,’ refused to 
make trial of his qualifications. 
The once famous ‘ Auchterarder 
Case’ was the result. A large 
majority of the Court of Session 
declared that the Veto Act was 
illegal. This view was supported 
by the venerable Lord President 
Hope, by the Lord Justice Clerk 
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Boyle, by Lord Mackenzie, and by 
Lord Medwyn, who illustrated it 
with a wealth of antiquarian and 
patristic learning. Lord Moncrieff, 
Lord Jeffrey, and Lord Cockburn 
were ranged upon the opposite side. 
But it must be remembered that 
these judges had been all, more or 
less, committed at an early period 
to the view which they espoused on 
the bench. Lord Moncrieff was the 
author of the Veto Act; and Jeffrey 
and Cockburn had respectively, 
when Lord-Advocate and Solicitor- 
General, declared their approbation 
of a measure which, as a rule, was 
acquiesced in by their political ad- 
herents. The case was taken to the 
House of Lords, and there, in the 
highest judicial tribunal of the 
country, the views of the majority 
of the Scottish judges were without 
hesitation affirmed. 

The law was thus clearly laid 
down, and those who had appealed 
to the law (as the Non-intrusion 
party had done when they carried 
the cause to the House of Lords) 
ought in consistency to have abided 
by its award. Two courses, indeed, 
were open to them: they might either 
have obeyed the law, or they might 
have quitted a Church which had 
been found to rest upon what they 
considered an unscriptural basis. 
They chose a third course —they 
defied the law, but they remained in 
the Church. The courts of law, 
they declared, had no jurisdiction in 
the matter. Czsar, in the shape of 
the House of Lords, was not their 
master—the Lord Jesus was the 
head of his Church. The exercise 
of patronage was a purely spiritual 
function, and the spiritual inde- 
pendence of their Zion was in 
danger. So the General Assembly 
enjoined the Presbyteries to dis- 
obey the law as it had been autho- 
ritatively laid down. The conflict 
thereafter assumed another aspect. 
It became a struggle between the 
supreme and the inferior ecclesi- 
astical courts. The Earl of Fife 
presented Mr. John Edwards to the 
parish of Marnoch, As he was 
vetoed by a majority of the parish- 
ioners, the Presbytery hesitated to 
induct him. At length, after the 
Court of Session had declared that 
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they were ‘bound and astricted’ to 
do so, they resolved to obey the 
law. The Assembly first suspended, 
and then deposed the members of 
the Presbytery. Butthey were sup- 
ported by the whole constitutional 
party in the Church, and the Court 
of Session prohibited their oppo- 
nents from molesting them in the 
performance of their duties. Thus 
the struggle, by the violent and 
headstrong assertion of an un- 
tenable position, had become a 
struggle for life or death. The 
‘High Party’ had undertaken to 
defy the law, and as a necessary 
consequence, they were forced to 
punish those who respected and 
obeyed it. The issue of such a 
struggle, in a country where an 
orderly respect for law prevails, 
could not be doubtful. The Non- 
intrusionists were forced, in 1843, 
to retire from the establishment. It 
would have been well for their 
reputation had they done so six 
years sooner. Had they withdrawn 
when the judgment in the Auchter- 
arder case was pronounced, though 
their ranks might have been less 
densely crowded, they would have 
left with clean hands, and without 
the bitter consciousness of having 
been worsted in a doubtful contest. 
As it was, they did not leave the 
Church until they had made it too 
hot to hold them, and until they 
had demonstrated that the spirit of 
ecclesiastical tyranny, the spirit of 
Calvin and of Hildebrand, had not 
been effectually exorcised. 

The Non-intrusion party left the 
Church ; but they left it declaring 
that they took ‘religion’ along with 
them. They said,‘ We are the Church 
of Scotland—we inherit its doctrines 
—we administer its sacraments—we 
dispense its ordinances—we exercise 
its discipline—we only relinquish its 
endowments.’ Such a claim does not 
seem to rest upon any intelligible 
foundation, and will scarcely bear 
examination. The Church of Scot- 
land is the Church which, for the 
time being, is in connexion with the 
State, and which is provided for by 
the State. There were Roman Ca- 
tholics in Scotland before the Roman 
Catholic religion was established : 
there were Protestants in Scotland 
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before Protestantism was established. 
But Roman Catholicism (or Episco- 
pacy, or Presbyterianism, as the case 
might be) did not become the Church 
of Scotland until it was united with 
the State; and whenever that union 
ceased, it ceased de facto to be the 
Church of the country. Nor could 
it be alleged, with any show of 
reason, that the principles for which 
the Non-intrusionists contended 
were the principles of the his- 
torical Church of Scotland. The 
rights of the patron had transmitted 
from the Roman Catholic to the 
Presbyterian establishment; and, 
though occasionally in abeyance 
during the stormy democratical con- 
flicts of the seventeenth century, 
they had been jealously protected 
from the eleventh year of the reign 
of Anne, down to the day when the 
Veto Act was passed. This being 
so, it necessarily followed that the 
Church had no better right to attack 
patronage than it had to attack any 
other civil or patrimonial interest. 
Even the most extreme members 
of the ‘High party’ never main- 
tained, if we remember aright, 
that the Church could entirely di- 
vest the patron of his right without 
the consent of the Legislature; but 
if the Church had no authority to 
abolish patronage, its authority to 
restrict, or to impose conditions in- 
consistent with, and virtually de- 
structive of the exercise of the right, 
could not in principle be maintained. 
And when a private person, or a 
department of the Government, or a 
body of trustees, or a public com- 
pany, or a Church—whether dissent- 
ing or endowed—chooses to invade 
civil interests and the rights of pro- 
perty, the courts of justice (that is 
to say the law) are entitled to redress 
the wrong; and when their awards 
are defied, the peace of society is in 
peril. Nor did their claim to be consi- 
dered the Church of Scotland become 
the members of a communion which 
held that a Church was constituted 
whenever an assembly of Christian 
men joined together. The Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster 
traces his pedigree to St. Peter. To 
him the Church is the historical 
corporation whose office-bearers have 
inherited, without a break in the 
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line of ecclesiastical descent, the un- 
impaired authority of the Apostles. 
Such # man may not unreasonably 
declare that, though the State with- 
draw its subsidy, the only true 
Church cannot cease to be the 
Church of the nation. But the ar- 
rogant assumptions of the hierarchy 
come with an ill grace from the lips 
of Presbyterian divines. 

Robertson was quickly drawn into 
the vortex. From the beginning he 
had attached himself to the consti- 
tutional party. As an ecclesiastical 
lawyer he knew what the law was, 
and he could not bear, as he ex- 
pressed it, to see a man ‘stabbed in 
the dark.’ Those who appropriated 
to themselves the possession of an 
exclusive godliness consequently re- 
garded Ellon with an evil eye. It 
was a hornet’s nest: and many ‘ am- 
bassadors’ were despatched to preach 
‘the Gospel’ through that benighted 
district, and to open the eyes of the 
people to the spiritual shortcomings 
of their pastor. The people, how- 
ever, remained cheerfully incredu- 
lous, and the envoys made few con- 
verts. When a Non-intrusion agent 
appeared, he could seldom obtain a 
room in which to hold meeting. 
A facetious innkeeper might advise 
him to ask the minister for the 
parish church ; but a public hall 
was not to be had for love or 
money. At length a wood-yard was 
secured. The Rev. Mr. Begg, of 
Libberton, attended, and a diminu- 
tive baronet presided. The chair- 
man, however, had scarcely begun 
to dilate on the iniquities of ‘mode- 
ratism,’ when a stout villager, fan- 
eying that he detected a personal 
allusion to the popular minister, 
‘seized him by the collar from be- 
hind, and dropped him into the saw- 
pit.’ Amid a shower of missiles the 
baronet and the divine were forced 
to leave. When they had left, a 
parishioner moved ‘That it is the 
opinion of this meeting that the 
Rev. Mr. Begg would be much better 
employed at Libberton, looking after 
the spiritual welfare of his parishion- 
ers, than in intruding himself among 
the contented inhabitants of this 
district ’"—which was carried by ac- 
clamation. After this outburst of 
public feeling the district appears to 
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have been left to its fate. The ec- 
clesiastical demagogues shook the 
dust from off their feet,and the tur- 
bulent populace continued to wor- 
ship unmolested in ‘ the auld kirk.’ 

The controversy was carried on 
throughout the country; but the 
Assembly was the arena where the 
combatants met face to face. Ro- 
bertson soon became a power in the 
Assembly. He bore the brunt of the 
fight. He had embraced the unpo- 
pular side (as was to be expected 
from the quality of his intellect— 
subtle, logical, dispassionate, and 
averse to unfair extremes), and he 
had to encounter famous opponents, 
and a hostile auditory. The authority 
of Chalmers, the finesse of Candlish,the 

assionate zeal of Cunningham, were 

irected against him. But his firm- 
ness never failed him. He would 
rise at the close of a sitting, when 
hisenemies had exhausted argument 
and invective, and, with dauntless 
intrepidity and nervous logic, grap- 
ple with the giants of debate. A 
great crisis braced and nerved his 
faculties. Chalmers described the 
conflict between Robertson and Cun- 
ningham on the night which wit- 
nessed the deposition of the Strath- 
bogie ministers—the turning point 
of the conflict—as ‘ the greatest dis- 
play of intellectual gladiatorship he 
had ever seen.’ Yet throughout that 
bitter and feverish contest the mi- 
nister of Ellon never indulged in un- 
kind words, or thoughts, or acts; and 
—though he relished controversy, 
though he loved an argument, 
though his faculties were never 
keener or more vigorous than during 
the play of debate—he retreated 
willingly from the field of strife, to 
indulge in visions of national union 
and Christian brotherhood. ‘ Pray 
for me,’ he writes to his wife during 
the meeting of that well-remembered 
Assembly, ‘that I may be enabled 
on all occasions to speak and act in 
such a manner as may promote most 
effectually the true objects for which 
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an Assembly is constituted. Pray 
that my unworthiness and sinfulness 
may be forgiven, and that my heart 
and lips, being touched with a live 
coal from God’s holy altar, may be 
enabled to speak the truth in the 
love of it.’ 

The secession of 1843 was a great 
and memorable event. It seemed 
at the time that an irreparable 
disaster had befallen the national 
Church. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the anticipation has 
been realized. Many zealous, ener- 
getic, and successful ministers se- 
ceded ; but it must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that the secession 
removed out of the Church that 
violent democratical element which 
is in some respects inconsistent with 
the orderly spirit of an establish- 
ment. The seceders have displayed 
immense vigour and earnestness; 
but it cannot be said that the liberty 
of the spirit has been cultivated by 
the Free Church. On the contrary, 
that body has maintained,'in relation 
to most of the religious controversies 
of the age, an intensely narrow, 
sectarian, and fanatical attitude. Its 
assemblies are a relic of the Cove- 
nant—a reminiscence of a violent 
and intolerant epoch. While one 
leader demonstrates that the em- 
ployment of the organ involves the 
whole system of Popery, and that 
those who walk in the fields on the 
Sabbath day are publicans and sin- 
ners, another, with incredible inde- 
cency, does not hesitate to assail his 
widowed Sovereign, because on the 
monumental cairn which she has 
erected in a Highland solitude to 
the memory of her -husband, a 
touching verse from The Wisdom of 
Solomon is inscribed. The Esta- 
blished Church, on the other hand, 
has grown more tolerant; and its 
younger men—men like Tulloch, 
Lee, Caird, and Norman Macleod— 
are at once liberal and devout.* 

Yet it cannot be denied that those 
Churchmen who, with Robertson, 


* We would recommend those readers of Fraser who desire to become acquainted with 
the better side of Scotch theological writing to try Dr. Robert Lee’s The Family and its 
Duties, the work of a mind finely ironical, yet naturally sympathetic, and in which,wise 
counsels, and moderate but liberal sentiments are enforced with point, simplicity, and 


frankness, 


The indecent impertinence of the attacks which have been directed against 


Principal Tulloch, Dr, Lee, and other clergymen of what may be called ‘ the Broad Church.” 
in Scotland, by the Scribes and Pharisees of the press, is discreditable alike to religion and 
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witnessed the disruption had cause 
for grave fanxiety. In many of the 
Highland districts the Established 
Church was dismantled. Shortly 
after the secession Robertson was at 
Duirness, in Caithness. ‘The Pres- 
bytery, he writes, ‘includes only 
four parishes, the ministers of which 
have all seceded. The only clergy- 
men within the bounds who adhere 
to the Establishment are the two 
parliamentary ministers, and they, 
of course, have ceased to be mem- 
bers of the Presbytery, which is 
therefore in toto defunct. None of 
the vacancies have yet been sup- 
plied; and meanwhile the whole 
population, with a very few excep- 
tions, appear to have gone out with 
their ministers. The ministers are 
preaching in the open air, in the 
most sheltered spots that can be 
found for them. The Duirness 
preaching station is about half a 
mile from the inn in which I am 
now writing, beautifully situated on 
the green sloping bank of a deep 
mountain tarn.’ But Robertson did 
not despair. His work hitherto had 
been a work of defence: it was 
hereafter to be a work of reconstruc- 
tion. Nor was he content that the 
Church should be restored simply to 
the position it had previously occu- 
pied,—amid its ruins he purposed to 
raise a fairer and shapelier temple. 
He resolved that it should extend 
its borders—that it should become, 
even at home, a true missionary so- 
ciety. The great centres of trade, 
the swarming hives of industry, had 
outgrown the old local divisions. 
An extension of the territorial sys- 
tem, a redistribution of the paro- 
chial machinery, seemed to. him es- 
sential to bring the energies of the 
Church to bear effectively upon these 
teeming populations; and he re- 
solved to extend the territorial sys- 
tem, and to reorganize and reani- 
mate the parochial machinery. The 
Church had scarcely recovered from 
the first shock of the disruption 
when he announced his great scheme. 
He would add one hundred and fifty 
new parishes to the Establishment. 
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The idea, in such circumstances, 
was a great and an intrepid idea, 
and it was wrought out with lofty 
and heroic zeal. ‘ We entertain the 
decided conviction, he says in one 
of his earliest reports to the Assem- 
bly, ‘that your success will depend 
upon the magnanimity with which 
you prosecute your undertaking; 
that if with faint-heartedness you 
limit your exertions, you will pro- 
bably fail in your limited attempt; 
that if, on the other hand, with 
the unfaltering resolution of a mag- 
nanimous faith, you apply your- 
selves to the whole work, the whole, 
by the Divine blessing, will be suc- 
cessfully accomplished.’ The scheme 
has proved eminently successful. 
More than half a million sterling 
was subscribed before its author 
ceased from his labours. He did 
not live indeed to witness its ulti- 
mate triumph. He died before the 
last stone was laid. More than once 
he had been warned that excessive 
labour was breaking him down. 
‘Even were I willing,’ he had said 
the year before his death, ‘ to sacri- 
fice my health and strength, I cannot 
afford to continue this state of 
things. Conscience sometimes whis- 
pers loudly that it has already been 
continued too long.’ But there were 
many obstacles to be removed, and 
he could not bear to withdraw until 
they were removed, as he confidently 
believed that they would be. His 
faith never wavered. ‘Is the often- 
alleged hopelessness of the task an 
adequate excuse for indifference? 
Assuredly not. To despair of the 
cause of man is to doubt the truth- 
fulness of God.’ So he worked on, 
till death took him from his work. 
He died in harness. He was pen- 
ning an appeal for the endowment 
scheme, when a fatal malady, brought 
on and aggravated by over-work, at- 
tacked him, and the pen dropped 
from his fingers. That closing ap- 
peal was finished by another hand— 
when Robertson had been laid in the 
churchyard of St. Cuthbert’s, under 
the shadow of the Castle Rock. 
tobertson was deficient in that 





letters ; though, as commonly happens when the animus of an undisciplined or fanatical 
temper is betrayed too plainly, these attacks have only succeeded in enlisting, on behalf of 
the proscribed teachers, a keener and heartier sympathy, 
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buoyancy of temperament which has 
enabled so many eminent statesmen 
and lawyers to take work easily. 
His intellect was too grave and con- 
centrated. He was restless and ner- 
yously anxious. In his latter years 
especially, when the spring was 
giving way, his labours seemed li- 
terally to bow him down. The’ lan- 
guid and drooping expression of his 
face and figure indicated a mind of 
which the elasticity’'was gone; yet 
his temper was naturally sanguine, 
and even to the last he preserved a 
freshness and occasional gaiety of 
feeling. He was keenly interested 
in many subjects besides that which 
he had made his own—mechanical 
inventions, political economy, the 
currency, educational and _ parlia- 
mentary reform. He tried costly 
experiments upon his glebe. He was 
among the earliest agricultural re- 
formers who, appropriating the 
scientific labours of Liebig, applied 
dissolved bones to the soil of Great 
Britain. A few months before his 
death he asked his colleague, Pro- 
fessor Kelland, to organize a class 
for the prosecution of the higher 
branches of mathematics, the study 
of which he was anxious to resume. 
In one of his latest letters, written 
from the banks of Lochleven, he 
speaks like a schoolboy of ‘ the ele- 
vation of feeling I have more than 
once enjoyed in finding @ wild duck’s 
nest y 

Robertson was a comparatively 
young man when he died, and his 
death produced a profound impres- 
sion upon his countrymen-—*Lhese 
were the last words,’ sayy Mr. Char- 
teris, in his simple and touching 
narrative of his master’s life; “ofthe 
faithful spirit, now speaking back to 
earth from the valley of the shadow 
of death. At 3.30, while prayer was 
being offered for him in almost every 
city church in Edinburgh, he went 
up to God. When the officiating 
clergyman sought the prayers of his 
people on behalf of “ Professor Ro- 
bertson, apparently near death,” 
they rose to pray like men stunned. 
It seemed impossible that God 
should call away one on whose in- 

¢ 
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valuable life so much depended. 
When Monday’s papers carried the 
melancholy tidings to the borders of 
the land—the announcement of his 
death being to many the first inti- 
mation of his illness—the dark dis- 
pensation smote like a death-blow 
many a heart. Those who had 
looked up to him as the leader and 
representative of what was best and 
most catholic in the ecclesiastical 
life of Scotland cried, in the very 
bitterness of despair, “ My father! 
my father! the chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof.” Very 
many were crushed to the earth in 
utter loneliness of personal grief, 
because there was rent away that 
noblest friend, whose mind had 
swayed them, and whose heart had 
led them to the activities of Chris- 
tian discipleship, on whom they 
could lean when weary, and to whose 
strong arm they had clung when 
beset. None now can tell how many 
families had lost a friend, how many 
purposes and projects were arrested, 
because the mainspring of their 
energy was broken.’ 

Such a career, though not perhaps 
the career of a man of first-rate 
powers, deserves to be recorded. For 
there was undoubtedly something 
eminently true, simple, heroic, about 
this man—so unselfish, so honest, so 
zealous, so pure-hearted. And the 
ungainliness of his presence, the 
quaintness of his gestures, the invo- 
lutions and perplexities of his logic, 
though they might be ridiculed, 
could only be ridiculed in a spirit of 
love—like Miss Bronté’s ridicule of 
Paul Emmanuel, which is yery ten- 
der,/and at times closely akin to 
tears. Nay, his tortuous mental pro- 
cesses, his intellectual hesitations, 
and compromises, and _ retreats, 
served only to bring into clearer 
relief the steadfast purity, the un- 
tarnished rectitude, the supreme 
honesty and intrepidity of his moral 
nature. His enemies, if he has any, 
may say perhaps that he sometimes 
reasoned like a Jesuit; but no stain 
of meanness nor of baseness rests 
anywhere upon that pure and heroic 
life. 

SHIRLEY. 
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ENGLAND'S VOICE TO ENGLAND'S QUEEN. 


H! widowed Queen, why dost thou mourn so long 
For him who now can never more return ? 
What though affection’s fire in thee be strong, 
In vain o’er Death its vestal lamp doth burn. 


*Tis thou shalt go to him; not he shall come 
To thee, to soothe thy sorrows with his smile; 
Nor be again the sunshine of thy home, 
To lighten care, and empire’s weight beguile. 


Think not thy People sorrow not with- thee, 
And as thou grievest, melt in tender grief: 

The Nation’s bosom heaves with sympathy, 
And fain would yield thee, if it could, relief. 


But Time stays not; and Empire will not die, 
‘To ease the monarch of.the monarch’s part: 

‘ Live while you live,’ is Time's unceasing cry. 
Rise, then, thou stricken one—again take heart! 


Cast off thy widow's weeds for robes of state, 
And in thy People’s joy anon rejoice : 

"Tis Duty brings true honour to the great :— 
List, then, the Poet’s nation-echoed voice. 


Thy subjects pine to see again thy face: 
Oh! lose not by long absence their liege love : 
Thy tearful smile will wear a rainbow’s grace, 
And call forth brightness, like the sun above. 


Thou seest Death where thou shouldst see but Life ; 
For Life from Death to all the just upsprings : 
And he who conquers in the last dread strife, 
Soars to the sky upon an angel’s wings. 


Perchance there flits around thee everywhere, 
Disquieted at thy unsooth’d distress, 

Thy Albert’s thoughtful spirit in mid-air, 
Unblest itself; because thou canst not bless, 


The Gop who gave, and now hath ta’en away, 
The Treasure which He lent thee for a time, 

Till Goodness deck’d him with its bright array, 
And rob’d his spirit for heaven’s better clime. 


Why shouldst thou mourn so long? so long for one 
Whom Death hath crown’d with immortality ?— 
Hath he not prov’d, by race right nobly run, 
The memory of the Good shall never die ? 


STEPHEN JENNER. 
June 15, 1863. 
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PARTY.* 


T is now almost exactly one hun- 

dred and fifty years ago since 
the great literary advocate of the 
then Whig party wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


As it is a laudable freedom of thought 
which unshackles their minds from the 
poor and narrow prejudices of education, 
and opens their eyes to a more extensive 
view of the public good ; the same freedom 
of thought disposes several of them to 
the embracing of particular schemes and 
maxims, and to a certain singularity of 
opinion which proves highly prejudicial to 
their cause; especially when they are en- 
couraged in them bya vain breath of popu- 
larity, or by the artificial praises which are 
bestowed on them by the opposite party. 
This temper of mind, though the effect of 
a noble principle, very often betrays their 
friends, and brings into power the most 
pernicious and implacable of their enemies, 
In cases of this nature, it is the duty of an 
honest and prudent man to sacrifice a 
doubtful opinion to the concurring judg- 
ment of those whom he believes to be well- 
intentioned to their coyntry, and who have 
better opportunities of looking into all its 
most complicated interests. An honest 
party of men, acting with unanimity, are 
of infinitely greater consequence than the 
same party aiming at the same end by dif- 
ferent views: as a large diamond is of a 
thousand times greater value whilst it re- 
inains entire, than when it is cut into a 
multitude of smaller stones, notwithstand- 
ing they may, each of them, be very cu- 
viously set, and are all of the same water, 


Rather more than sixty years 
after these words were written, 
another and a greater than Addi- 
son, and likewise the chief literary 
ornament of the same party, ex- 
pressed himself thus :— 


Party is a body of men united for pro- 
moting, by their joint endeavours, the 
national interest upon some particular prin- 
ciple in which they are all agreed. For my 
part I find it impossible to conceive that 
any one believes in his own politics, or 
thinks them to be of any weight, who re- 
fuses to adopt the means of having them 
reduced into practice. It is the business 
of the speculative philosopher to mark the 
proper ends of government. It is the busi- 


ness of the politician, who is the philoso- 
pher in action, to find out proper means 
towards those ends, and to employ them 
with effect. Therefore every honourable 
connexion will avow it is their first pur- 
pose to pursue every just method to put 
the men who hold their opinions into such 
a condition as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution, with 
all the power and authority of the State. 
As this power is attached to certain situa- 
tions, it is their duty to contend for those 
situations, . . . In order to throw odium 
on political connexion, these politicians sup- 
pose it a necessary incident to it, that you 
are blindly to follow the opinions of your 
party, when in direct opposition to your 
own clear ideas ; a degree of servitude that 
no worthy man could bear the thought of 
submitting to; and such as I believe no 
connexions (except some court factions) 
ever could be so senselessly tyrannical as 
to impose. Men thinking freely will in 
particular instances think differently. But 
still, as the greater part of the measures 
which arise in the course of public business 
are related to, or dependent on, some great 
leading general principles in government, 
a man must be peculiarly unfortunate in 
the choice of his political company if he 
does not agree with them at least nine 
times out of ten. If he does not concur 
in these general principles upon which the 
party is founded, and which necessarily 
draw on a concurrence in their application, 
he ought from the beginning to have chosen 
some others more conformable to his opi- 
nions. When the question is in its nature 
doubtful, or not very material, the modesty 
which becomes an individual, and (in spite 
of our court moralists) that partiality 
which becomes a well-chosen friendship, 
will frequently bring on an acquiescence in 
the general sentiment. Thus the disagree- 
ment will naturally be rare; it will only 
be enough to indulge freedom, without 
violating concord or disturbing arrange- 
ment, And this is all that ever was re- 
quired for a character of the greatest uni- 
tormity and steadiness in connexion. How 
men can proceed without any connexion at 
all, is to me utterly incomprehensible, 


Again, after the lapse of near a 
century, a statesman whom many 
persons, probably, would place upon 
a level with Burke, spoke thus de- 
cisively in defence of the vote of 


* A Tory’s Account of Toryism, Whijgism,and Radicalism, De Quincey. Vol. xv. 


The Political Parties of Modern England. 
May’s Constitutional History of England. 


VOL. LXVIII. NO. CCCCIY. 


Ibid. 
Vol, ii, chap. 1. 
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want of confidence proposed by the 
Whig party in 1859 :— 


I fully admit that this motion is a party 
move. ... but I must be permitted to 
remark that all great questions in this 
House have been decided by party moves. 
A parliamentary system can only be con- 
ducted by the combined operation of par- 
ties. If we look back to former times we 
shall find that all great questions—the 
Reform Bill of 1832, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws— 
were dealt with in the way of party moves ; 
and whatever amelioration is to be expected 
in our present state must, according to the 
constitution of the House of Commons, pro- 
ceed from the same sources.— Speech of Sir 


G. C. Lewis, June 10th, 1859. 


This triple testimony in favour of 
the system of party borne by three 
such men, delivered at such inter- 
vals of time, and in the light of 
such various and ample experience, 
ought surely to convince us that 
that affected superiority to party 
ties, of which it is not uncommon 
at the present day to hear men 
boast, is in reality no sign of intel- 
lectual vigour; and that it is oftener 
claimed by those whose minds are too 
effeminate to comprehend the true 
value of the system, than by men 
who are really so exalted as to be 
unable to stoop to such distinctions. 

It is true that in the eighteenth 
century, before the nation had be- 
come practically acquainted with 
the working of parliamentary go- 
vernment, opposition writers were 
accustomed to inveigh against party 
which they were unable to discern 
from faction. Bolingbroke thought 
that all real party distinctions had 
determined in 1688, and that such 
as remained were only the ghosts 
and shadows of them, employed for 
a corrupt purpose. Hume, writing 
in 1742, speaks of parties as ‘ weeds 
to be extirpated; and ten years 
afterwards he congratulated the 
country on the approaching dissolu- 
tion of party. Dr. Johnson seems 
to have had no insight into the 
meaning of this political method. 
It is to be observed, indeed, that all 
three of these writers were in the 
position of spectators, not actors, on 
the stage of polities; and that this, 
of course, may to some extent have 
affected their conclusions. But the 
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fact remains, that with the return of 
the Tories to power, under George 
III., this kind of language ceased; 
and we now find one of the ablest 
disquisitions on the subject with 
which we are acquainted coming 
from the pen of that severe and 
scientific Tory, the late Mr. De 
Quincey. 

Mr. May writes as a Whig, and 
upholds party in the spirit of a 
Whig politician. The only other 
work on party which is generally 
known is Mr. Wingrove Cooke's; 
but this gentleman, with whose 
politics we are not acquainted, has 
rather skimmed over the surface of 
the subject, giving us a bird’s-eye 
view of its salient features, than 
worked out a full analysis either of 
its history or its nature. 

De Quincey, writing in the years 
1835 and 1837, in answer to the 
supposed inquiry of a friend as to 
what view a Tory then took of the 
position of parties in the State, laid 
down that this was little if at all 
affected by recent changes; the 
Tory remaining then, as ever, the 
custodian of the ‘timocratic’ ele- 
ments of the constitution, and the 
Whig of the popular or democratic 
element. The practical object of 
the paper was to show that when 
any of the adherents of either side 
run into dangerous excesses, it is 
the duty of the main body to for- 
swear them, and to join for a time 
with their opponents in resisting 
the common foe. This, he said, 
was what the Whigs did in 1792, 
and he might have added, that it 
was what the Tories did in 1688; 
and he contended that it was the 
duty of the Whig party, after the 
teform Bill, to have imitated this 
behaviour as soon as it became 
evident that their new Radical 
allies were for going to extremities 
never before contemplated as being 
within the Whig programme. He 
also drew a just and very useful 
distinction between a party re- 
garded as the depository of a par- 
ticular political principle, and as 
the advocate or opponent of par- 
ticular measures arising out of its 
position at the moment as the sup- 
porters or the antagonists of Govern- 
ment. The one, of course, may 
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naturally flow out of the other; but 
they do not always, or indeed gene- 
rally do so; and hence one source 
of popular confusion on the subject, 
which, though Mr. De Quincey has 
not been the only one to notice it, 
has never been explained with as 
much clearness and publicity as its 
importance requires. 

The above paragraph pretty well 
exhausts the chief points of these 
two interesting tracts, of which the 
one has never been before printed, 
and the other we suspect is but 
little known to the present genera- 
tion. The extent to which we 
either agree with or differ from the 
conclusions therein indicated will 
show itself in the course of our 
remarks. At present we confine 
ourselves to offering a few observa- 
tions upon the primary distinction 
of all here drawn between Whigs 
and Tories. In answer to the ques- 
tion, as propounded in 1835, a 
question, however, that could only 
be asked by a rather shallow 
thinker, whether Whigs or Tories 
are ‘in the right’ De Quincey’s 
view is logical and ample. oth 
are in the right: each being en- 
trusted with the guardianship of 
distinct parts of the constitution, 
which both venerate as a whole. 
But it is manifest that a particular 
party can only be defined as the 
protector of the ‘ timocratic’ side of 
the constitution, while the elements 
of the timocracy are united among 
themselves, and constitute one inte- 
rest. It is remarkable, however, 
that such a state of things as this is 
the exception, not the rule, in Eng- 
land. When it does occur the com- 
bination is irresistible. With the 
Crown, and a large majority of both 
the aristocracy and the clergy upon 
the same side, a contest is almost 
hopeless.* Such a union did exist, 
no doubt, during half the reign of 
George IIT., and during the reign 
of his successor; and this posture 
of affairs being nearest in order of 
time to the men of 1835, was natu- 
rally assumed to be the normal one. 
But it has existed only very par- 
tially since the termination of the 
period we have assigned to it, 
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and before its commencement had 
scarcely existed at all. The Church 
and the Crown had been united 
against the aristocracy. The aris- 
tocracy and the Church had been 
united against the Crown. But all 
three together had never, before the 
French Revolution, stood on the 
defensive together against the ex- 
tension of popular rights, or the 
concession of religious freedom. 
De Quincey’s distinction, therefore, 
between Whig and Tory is too 
broad if intended to apply to any 
but a very narrow period of time. 
That net, if plunged into the great 
pool of history, will bring out other 
fish besides Tories. Its meshes are 
large enough to hold even ‘that 
leviathan’ who, in Burke’s lan- 
guage, ‘wallowed’ in the fat of 
Bedford level. The distinction be- 
tween Whigs and Tories during the 
later stage of their existence in a 
vital form is doubtless the legiti- 
mate parent from whose loins sprang 
the modern distinction between 
Radical and Conservative, which 
obviously corresponds more nearly 
with De Quincey’s definition. But 
there are earlier and more clearly- 
marked distinctions between the 
two, the more remarkable of which 
De Quincey has only overlooked 
because his eyes were fixed upon 
the phenomena of the passing mo- 
ment, and the exigencies of a 
special crisis. Lord Macaulay, who 
calls Pitt a consistent ‘Whig’ from 
1783 to 1792, has not the same 
excuse for overlooking it. Mr. May 
seems once or twice to have caught 
sight of it, as where, at page 7, he 
dissents from a marvellous state- 
ment of Mr. Wingrove Cooke’s, to 
the effect that ‘after Bolingbroke 
renounced the Jacobite cause, on 
the accession of George II., we 
never henceforth find the Tory 
party struggling to extend the 
prerogative of the Crown ’—a rare 
combination of errors in a single 
sentence—but it eludes his vision 
again directly; and he has actually 
quoted as if he believed in it the 
statement of the same writer that 
‘ Toryism is only a creed for rulers.’ 
We might as well say that a wind- 


* Cf. Burke’s letter to Fox of 1777, quoted by Mr. May, vol. ii. p. 17. 
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mill was good only for millers, or 
that steam-engines were good only 
for stokers. 


Tt does not appear to us then, that 
the parties of Whig and Tory, as they 
existed down to 1832, were formed 
by the Revolution of 1688, though 
they sprang into being soon after it. 
Had the Tories, as a body, disap- 
proved of that settlement, then as 
far as that settlement was an exten- 
sion of popular rights, so far might 
Whigs and Tories have been held 
to occupy the positions assigned to 
them by De Quincey. But this was 
not so. The Tories, always, be it 
remembered, a distinct body from 
the Jacobites, concurred in the 
Revolution; and they concurred in 
it because they discovered by expe- 
rience that the evils which the 
Whigs had foretold under the rule 
of a Popish sovereign had come to 
pass. As long as these were re- 
mote and uncertain—that is, in the 
reign of Charles II.—they held 
that to break the line of descent, 
and to incur all the dangers of 
a disputed succession, was the 
greater evil of the two. Nor were 
these dangers one whit more vision- 
ary than those predicted by the 
Whigs. Of the means by which it 
was found necessary to protect the 
Hanoverian dynasty, the less that 
is said the better. If other bad 
things be forgotten or condoned, 
Treland still stands before us to 
vindicate the Tory view. But still 
it was wisely determined that 
nothing could be ultimately so bad 
for this empire as the perpetuation 
of the old Caroline monarchy in the 
person of a Papist. Whigs and 
Tories consented to forget their 
differences to avert this common 
danger, and the acceptance of 
William TI. was a tacit acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the latter 
that the weight of evidence had 
now turned against them. 

To some extent, therefore, Boling- 
broke is right in saying that parties 
expired at the Revolution—but not 
‘altogether ; while he is totally wrong 
in ignoring theirsubsequent resurrec- 
tion. There is, however, a curious dis- 
tinction drawn both by himself and 
Hume on this point, which may per- 
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haps serve to throw some light upon 
what seems to be a contradiction of 
facts. Bolingbroke esteems himself 
to have proved ‘ that the proper and 
real distinction of the two parties 
expired at this era, and that al- 
though their ghosts have continued 
to haunt and divide us so many 
years afterwards, yet there neither is, 
nor can be, any division of parties 
at this time, reconcileable with com- 
mon sense and common honesty, 
among those who are come on the 
stage of the world under the present 
constitution, except those of Church- 
men and Dissenters; of Court and 
Country.’ 

Now what is meant by Court and 
Country? If Bolingbroke simply 
means only an opposition between 
the immediate entowrage of the Crown 
and the general public, which pre- 
vails even in absolute governments, 
then the remark is not true; and if 
he means more than this, then these 
parties of Court and Country were 
only Whigs and Tories under other 
names. The truth, however, is that 
the system inaugurated at the Revo- 
lution did not settle down into fair 
working order until after the acces- 
sion of George I. During this in- 
terval the Tories still clung to the 
hope that even now perhaps the in- 
terruption of the direct line of de- 
scent might turn out to be a tempo- 
rary expedient, and that all the 
practical objects of the Revolution 
might still be secured under a Prince 
of the House of Stuart. Thus the 
distinction between Whig and Tory, 
from 1688 to 1714, was only a mo- 
dified form of the distinction which 
created them at first. The Tories 
under William IIT., indeed, were not 
acourt party, as they had been under 
Charles IT. They called themselves, 
in fact, the country party. But, as 
far as they gave their support to 
that prince at all, they dd it on 
monarchical principles, and during 
the latter part of Queen Anne’s 
reign they had absolutely returned 
to the position which had distin- 
guished them thirty years before: 
the preference, that is, of the legiti- 
mate heir at all hazards to the perils 
ofa disputed succession. The Whigs, 
on the other hand, remained firm to 
their old principles; so that, in our 
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judgment, it is from 1714 rather 
than from 1688 that the lapse of one 
set of relations between Whig and 
Tory, and the birth of a new one, is 
properly to be dated. We are all of 
us accustomed to talk of the Revo- 
lution of 1688; but we too fre- 
quently forget that it was a drama 
in two parts, of which the succession 
of the House of Hanover was the 
second and completing act. Till this 
event took place, it was still uncer- 
tain whether the old régime had 
been finally superseded or not; and 
political parties, accordingly, still 
retained numerous traces of their 
ancient character. But with the 
firm establishment of parliamentary 
government they took a new shape. 
The Jacobites, of course, still clung 
to the skirts of the Tories; but the 
majority of these, giving up, in every 
practical sense at least, the cause of 
the Chevalier, betook themselves to 
exposing those abuses which the 
exigencies of a disputed title had 
entailed upon Government, and thus 
earning for themselves the credit of 
being ‘ patriots,’ at about the same 
price which is usually paid for that 
honour. 

Thus the strife of parties, from 
the Restoration to the final decease 
of the Stuart dynasty, lulled for a 
time by the. necessity of showing an 
unbroken front to James II., had 
gathered virtually round the same 
point: the possibility, that was, of 
maintaining civil and religious li- 
berty without interrupting the suc- 
cession. The great value placed by 
English statesmen upon the main- 
tenance of hereditary right had been 
shown in the case of Queen Mary, 
and was a legacy from the wars of 
the Roses. The Tory party—and 
here, of course, it is needless to say 
we are speaking of the good men of 
both parties, men who really thought 
and felt upon the subject, and not 
of time-servers and adventurers— 
the Tory party strove hard to save 
that principle. The Whigs, caring 
less about this, strove hard to make 
sure of the liberties which had come 
to us in 1688. Herein, down to the 
death of Queen Anne, lay the funda- 
mental difference between the two 
parties. Neither were labouring for 
cnds undeserving of approval. The 
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purpose of the Tories was in the 
abstract quite right. The policy of 
the Whigs has been justified by the 
best of all justifications, the event. 
Had James III. been like his an- 
cestor Henry IV., the fulfilment of 
the Tory scheme would have been 
to be desired. But we now know 
that both the son and the grandson 
of James I1., unfit as they were to 
reign over England at any time, 
were peculiarly unfitted for the part 
they would then have had to play. 
This perhaps was not so fully un- 
derstood then as it has been since. 
But to determine the exact deduc- 
tions which ought to be made on 
that account from the credit of the 
Whig party, is a refinement to which 
history cannot stoop. 

From 1714 to the end of the 18th 
century forms another epoch in the 
history of party, which requires to 
be separately treated. It was now, 
as we have just observed, that the 
Tories began to arrogate to them- 
selves the title of patriots; and 
with the commencement of this pe- 
riod those ideas began to sprout, 
which formed in their maturity the 
essential doctrine of Toryism for 
more than half a century. This, 
then, is the second phase of party 
antagonism in Great Britain, as that 
included within the term of De 
Quincey’s definition is the third. We 
can easily imagine the discomfited 
party which lost everything by the 
accession of George I. standing, as it 
were, with their hands in their 
pockets, and inquiring of their suc- 
cessful adversaries, ‘ Well, gentle- 
men, and what are you going to do 
for us now?’ As time went on, and 
what they were going to do became 
apparent, the Tories would begin to 
say that we didn’t seem to have 
gained so very much. The one prac- 
tical good which we really had gained. 
they could scarcely be expected to 
recognise, namely, religious tolera- 
tion. The better principle which 
was working invisibly underneath 
the system of Sir Robert Walpole 
they could not see. In other re- 
spects, all external phenomena were 
unfavourable to the new order of 
things: a growing debt, a large 
standing army, increased taxation, 
organized bribery, a timid peace, and 
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a disastrous war. ‘Zounds!’ would 
cry the country gentlemen, slapping 
their thighs in triumph, ‘ Charles IT.’s 
men had not been so very far wrong. 
These were the evils which the old 
Tories had foreseen. The minister 
had become “a perpetual dictator.” 
A prince to whom the old English 
loyalty might again attach itself was 
at all events better than this.’ Now, 
as it never entered into the head of 
either party in those days that the 
abuses which then disfigured parlia- 
mentary government could be reme- 
died from below, the inevitable con- 
clusion of those who desired, for any 
reason whatever, to see them cured 

vas that they must be dealt with 
from above. Hence it grew to be 
the creed of the Tory party that the 
Augean stable, which the House of 
Commons appeared to have become, 
must be cleansed and purified by a 
vigorous assertion of prerogative. 
Eighty years afterwards an analo- 
gous result was sought for by a 
large infusion of democracy. In 
each case it is possible that the Re- 
formers went too far; yet in each 
case the means adopted seem to 
have been appropriate to the age. 
George III., no doubt for a very 
brief period, turned the weapons of 
the Whigs against themselves, and 
bribed as extensively as Walpole; 
but when he had once broken the 
neck of the Whig domination, he 
had no further need of such instru- 
ments, and this particular evil was 
thus, at all events, put down. That 
this result was only purchased at a 
high price may or may not be quite 
true; but if it was, it only in this 
respect resembles most other great 
political results. The Reformation 
was bought ata great price; the Re- 
volution was bought at a great price ; 
and the Reform Bill was bought at 
a very great price indeed. 

Of this, however, more presently. 
An amusing political satire might 
no doubt be written upon the Tory 
party in the reign of George II. 
‘ The Tories in search of a King’ is 
an image which has already sug- 
gested many strokes of ridicule to 
their opponents. At first they floun- 
dered about sadly. Frederick Prince 


* Cf. Sir G, C. Lewis. Dialogue on the Best Form of Government. 
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of Wales was a queer kind of patriot 
King; but when at length their vi- 
sionary and romantic notions came 
in contact with the strong, if narrow, 
sense and resolute will of George III., 
they found,exactly what they wanted, 
and the union was at once fertile. 
Now, for the first thirty years of this 
King’s reign, that continued to be 
the differential doctrine of Toryism, 
which had been so in a cruder 
form for the thirty years immedi- 
ately preceding it; the maintenance, 
namely, of the royal prerogative at 
the same pitch at which the Bill of 
Rights had left it; while the cardinal 
doctrine of the Whigs continued to 
be, on the other hand, the simple 
contradictory of this. The one party 
held that the King’s will must be 
respected even when adverse to a 
majority of the House of Commons: 
that the ministers were his ser- 
yvants, and that the fact of their dis- 
agreeing with him upon any im- 
portant point of policy did not ne- 
cessarily involve their resignation of 
office. His will they held to be part 
of the Government of the country as 
much as the will of either House of 
Parliament, and entitled to its own 
peculiar mode of expression. Against 
this, which was undoubtedly true 
enough in theory, the Whigs set the 
unbroken practice of more than fifty 
years, by which it had come to be 
assumed that a King of England was 
‘to reign, but not govern;’ and that 
the great patrician families were his 
recognised assessors on the throne. 
‘Your Majesty, said the first Mr. 
Pitt, in 1763, ‘ cannot carry on your 
Government without the great fa- 
milies who have supported the Re- 
volution settlement, and other great 
persons, of whose abilities and inte- 
grity the public has had experience.’ 
It was not till much later, not, that 
is, till the very eve of the French 
Revolution, that this clearly cut 
distinction between the two parties 
became complicated with others, 
which have ever since tended to 
obscure their true history.* The 
grand distinction between Whig and 
Tory in the eighteenth century,lay in 
their respective methods. After this 
time it became entangled with their 
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respective measures. When, there- 
fore, Lord Macaulay says that from 
1783 to 1790, or thereabouts, Mr. Pitt 
was a good Whig, he is guilty of an 
anachronism, which he would have 
been the first to detect in an oppo- 
nent. The measures on which he 
relies in support of this assertion 
had not then been appropriated by 
either party in the State. It is, 
strictly speaking, truer to say that 
the Whigs in after years were good 
Tories, than that the Tories long 
before were good Whigs. Mr. Pitt’s 
party title had been a upon 
him before he commenced legisla- 
tion. His acceptance of office as the 
King’s servant in 1783, and the 
maintenance of his place in the 
teeth of an overpowering majority 
throughout the winter, was Pitt’s 
profession of faith. And to this 
creed he continued firm through 
life. In 1794, when he refused to 
force Fox upon the King, and in 
1801, when he declared his inten- 
tion of never again mooting the Ro- 
man Catholic question in the King’s 
lifetime, it was then that, whether 
right or wrong, Pitt was acting as a 
Tory. In his coercion Bills and 
French wars he was acting merely 
asa minister. Between himself and 
the bulk of the Opposition, be it 
remembered, these things were, after 
all, but questions of degree. The 
nation was alarmed, and whoever 
had been in office must to some ex- 
tent have humoured the panic. 
There were not more than forty or 
fifty members of the House of Com- 
mons who dissented from Pitt, and 
the majority urged him on faster 
than he would have gone himself. 
In this almost universal passion 
party distinctions were for the time 
being swallowed up. They emerged 
again when the first alarm had sub- 
sided ; but that was not till after the 
death of Mr. Pitt. 

We fix the termination of this 
second phase of party antagonism 
about the year 1790, because, with 
the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, no doubt, the seeds were 
sown of that horror of all change 
which became mixed up with it at 
a later epoch; though during the 
lifetime of Pitt, and, indeed, for 
some years afterwards, this spirit 
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was only in its infancy. Toryism, 
however, in this guise, is only 
another name for Conservatism, and 
therefore it is that we have dwelt 
at length upon the aspects and ope- 
ration of this famous creed while it 
yet existed in its integrity. It 
passes, as we have seen, through 
two distinct phases before its waters 
mingle finally with the broad cur- 
rent of general Conservatism, in 
which its more striking peculiarities 
are merged and lost. The first of 
these extends from the middle of 
the reign of Charles II. to the com- 
pletion of the English Revolution 
in 1714: the second, from the ac- 
cession of George I. to the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution 
in 1790. The comparative merits 
of the two great parties through- 
out the whole period, it would be 
foreign to our present purpose to 
endeavour to appraise. We only 
wish to point out this, that during 
this same period both parties must 
be judged upon first principles of 
government. If the Whig principle 
was right, it could not be made 
wrong by the bribery of Sir Robert 
Walpole or the misfortunes of 
Admiral Hosier. Ifthe Tory prin- 
ciple was right, it could not be 
made wrong by the prosecution of 
the American war or the refusal of 
Romish emancipation. In either 
case, these were accidents and not 
essentials; and, indeed, it is only 
fair to George III. to ask, what, if 
the American war had been success- 
ful, would have been the verdict of 
posterity on its justice? Yet itis 
adinitted by military men that had 
a Clive, a Wolfe, or an Abercromby 
been permitted to conduct it at the 
outset, the colonies must certainly 
have succumbed. However, what 
we mean is, that it was not what 
was done so much as how it was 
done, which in those days distin- 
guished the one creed from the 
other. George III. would have been 
just as much a Tory in promoting 
as in resisting the repeal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities had he 
striven to attain this end by the exer- 
cise of personal authority. It must 
not however be forgotten that his 
individual conduct, when blame- 
worthy, is of course an indirect im- 
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pugnment of the Tory theory. For 
the case against absolute monarchy 
being partially founded upon the 
improbability of obtaining a suffi- 
cient number of wise monarchs, any 
additional instance of a mistaken 
or impolitic ruler strengthens it by 
somuch. And though, of course, 
absolute monarchy was very far from 
the intention of the Tories, yet just 
so far as the prerogative which they 
did favour advanced in that direc- 
tion does this argument affect them. 

We now pass on to the last or 
mixed phase of the old party oppo- 
sition, in which the primary idea of 
‘ prerogative’ became wedded to the 
secondary idea of the maintenance 
of existing institutions. Between 
the two there was no logical con- 
nection. The great Conservative 
majority which the French Revo- 
lution had called into being, made 
use of a Tory ministry to carry out 
their wishes. But the two creeds— 
the genuine Toryism of the eight- 
eenth century, and the spurious 
Toryism of a later era—still existed 
in quite distinct shapes alongside 
as it were of each other down almost 
to the date of the Reform Bill. From 
the death of Mr. Pitt down to the 
death of George IV., Toryism had to 
bear the double burden of sustain- 
ing the Royal prerogative and up- 
holding laws and institutions which 
had outlived their purpose. The 
last occasion, probably, on which the 
ancient difference between the two 
parties displayed itself was in 1812, 
during the negotiations which en- 
sued between the death of Mr. Per- 
cival and the formation of Lord 
Liverpool’s administration. It was 
of course generally expected that 
the Prince Regent would form his 
government of Whigs, and Lords 
Grey and Grenville were, in fact, 
entrusted with the task of drawing 
up his reply to the address of the 
two Houses, inviting him to accept 
the regency. But the tone which 
they adopted towards him savoured 
so much of the old leaven, that 
their patron grew disgusted and 
threw himself into the arms of the 
Tories. They still maintained the 
doctrine that the party, and not the 
King, was to choose the Prime 
Minister; and Canning, himself, 
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told a friend of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, that this was the real rea- 
son of the Prince’s estrangement 
from the Whigs. 

But even so late as the time of 
Mr. Canning’s ministry, the old 
Tory principle continued to re- 
assert itself. And in the latest 
volume of that long series of poli- 
tical memoirs which have been pub- 
lished by the family of Grenville, we 
find proofs that George IV. still 
aspired—poor man—to sustain the 
part so long acted by his father, and 
that he had ministers about him 
who strove to humour his ambition.. 
But, on the whole, it was the newer 
aspect of Toryism which, after 1815, 
at all events, impressed itself on the 
public mind. And the new aspect 
which Whiggism assumed to accom- 
modate itself to the changed position 
of its antagonist is likewise that with 
which we are all of us most familiar. 
During all this period Toryism, no 
doubt, did appear as the guardian 
of the ‘timocratic element,’ and 
Whiggism as the guardian of the 
popular ; and while it was arrayed in 
this garment, its elder meaning was 
forgotten. It is a most peculiar 
circumstance, and one that attests. 
in a remarkable degree the serenely 
philosophic character of De Quincey’s. 
mind, that while approving the 
Reform Bill, and, as tar as can be 
gathered, Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion also, he should still have been 
able conscientiously to write himself 
‘Tory.’ Ina very much older man, 
or a very much younger man, this 
might be intelligible. But in De 
Quincey, who had apparently, in these 
articles at least, identified himself 
with the current conventional Tory- 
ism of the Regency and George IV., 
it is strikingly singular. Adopting 
Toryism honestly and frankly as the 
Conservative creed of the day, he 
was yet able to perceive where it 
was running to excess, and to re- 
buke rotten boroughs and close cor- 
porations with just as much zeal as 
he afterwards displayed against the 
Radicals. 

We see, then, that when the stir- 
ring times which preceded the peace 
of 1815 had created a strong Con- 
servative party in the country, and 
when the proof given by the Prince 
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Regent that he meant to continue 
the old party in power had finally 
determined the Whigs to put no 
more faith in Princes, but to throw 
themselves on the people to recruit 
their shattered fortunes, Tory and 
Whig began to confront each other 
upon a very different footing from 
anything which had formerly distin- 
guished them. The Tory gradually 
became the staunch champion of 
everything good, bad, or indifferent, 
which existed in the British consti- 
tution; and by so doing, he of 
course gave a vantage ground to the 
Whigs, of which they did not fail to 
make the most. The Whigs, on the 
other hand, departing from their old 
position of simple hostility to prero- 
gative, devoted themselves steadily 
to the redress of glaring anomalies 
and antiquated laws, and by so 
doing, established a contrast so 
favourable to themselves, that they 
have ever since lived upon the fame 
of it. Notwithstanding the nume- 
rous abuses, the redress of which 
had been thrown over by the great 
war upon the shoulders of a younger 
generation, there is in the pure 
action of party during this period 
(1815—1830) something very healthy 
and attractive. The secret of it is, 
that in those days each side was 
thoroughly in earnest. The Whigs 
had no doubt or mistrust of the 
course upon which they had en- 
tered. The reforms which they 
pursued were good and useful ones, 
and such, moreover, as an aristo- 
cratic party could promote without, 
as it appeared, any danger to them- 
selves. The Tories, on the other 
hand, heartily believed in the sanc- 
tity of their own citadel, and in the 
‘myriad woes’ which would ensue 
upon the removal of a single stone. 
They had confidence, moreover, in 
their own strength. They did not, 
up to the last moment, despair of 
a successful resistance. In their 
camp, then, there was neither doubt, 
lukewarmness, nor despondency. 
Thus, on both sides the struggle 
was conducted with an energy, a 
sincerity, and a hopefulness, which 
has never again characterised our 
party warfare. Had Government 
been made for party, instead of party 
for Government, then these would 
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have been the palmy days of British 
politics, 


With the death of George IV., the 
old tradition of prerogative, which 
his father had resuscitated, went to 
sleep once more, and the idea which 
had been grafted on to Toryism at 
the French Revolution now accord- 
ingly became its sole representative. 
For the adequate expression of this 
idea by itself, it was soon found that 
a new phrase was required. It is 
true enough that to the odious asso- 
ciations which still clung round the 
word Tory in the popular mind Sir 
Robert Peel’s adoption of the word 
Conservative is commonly and justly 
attributed. But when Toryism had 
ceased to be anything except Con- 
servatism, it is obvious that sooner 
or later it would have come to be so 
called. In this epoch, then, the 
transformation of parties;which had 
been gradually proceeding under 
cover of the old names for a quarter 
of a century was completed, and 
again we make a fresh start, dating 
formally from the first Reformed 
Parliament in the year 1833. 

Exactly one generation has passed 
away since that time. But it can- 
not be said that the system of party 
has yet regained its old solidity. 
The English aristocracy, over confi- 
dent in its own strength, had drawn 
their swords against each other, and 
fancied they could fight out the 
quarrel snugly among themselves, 
without, as a body, being the weaker 
forit. Never was a greater mistake. 
When thieves fall out, thought the 
Radicals, honest men get their own. 
And the new class of Members in- 
troduced by the Reform Bill very 
soon showed their determination 
not to be used as cat’s-paws, or as. 
mere capite censi, to give the Whig 
party a majority. Hence, during 
this fourth epoch of party, we have 
two principles of division to deal 
with, which are perpetually crossing 
each other. There is the Parlia- 
mentary division, and there is the 
social division; and even these are 
fluctuating. Sometimes the former 
presents us with two parties as 
before, and sometimes with three. 
Now we see Conservatives, Whigs,, 
and Radicals standing ont plainly 
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and distinctly from each other; 
now the sharp outlines begin to 
grow confused, the colours to inter- 
mingle, and presently emerge from 
the cloud only two large parties, the 
Whigs and Radicals, united for the 
nonce against Conservatives. For 
a third time they dissolve, and 
reconstruct themselves, and then 
we find Conservatives and Whigs 
combined in the same fashion 
against Radicals. Now, which of 
these divisions is essential, and 
which is only accidental? Are the 
Whigs the more sincere when they 
stand upon the side of the Con- 
servatives, or when they stand upon 
the side of the Radicals? Their 
quarrel with the former, it should 
be considered, is a dynastic quarrel, 
and is therefore in some respects 
likely to be more intense than any 
differences which separate them 
from the latter, being, as these must 
be, mere differences of opinion. It 
is probable that Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Derby may agree pretty 
much upon the mode in which this 
country should be governed; but 
then both cannot govern it at once. 
It is probable—nay, certain, that 
Mr. Bright and Lord Palmerston 
differ considerably upon the first 
point; but then they are not rivals 
on the second. Thus it is that the 
present confused state of parties is 
still kept up, and that no immedi- 
ate prospect of anything different is 
at hand. What that difference 
ought to be, were it possible, is the 
question at issue. 

That many of the old Whigs re- 
gard the policy of the Radicals 
much as an old hen watches her 
brood of ducklings in the water is, 
We suppose, as true as the image 
we have used is trite. But is that 
a sufficient reason for the Whigs to 
unite with the Conservatives, and 
to abandon their old programme ? 
Such a step would at once simplify 
the state of politics, and re-establish 
two great parties, as clear and well- 
defined as the old ones. Mr. May, 
whose Whiggism is undeniable, 
himself confesses that the Whig 
party have ‘nearly worked out the 
political reforms comprised in the 
scheme of an aristocratic party.’ 
If, therefore, the old function of the 
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Whigs, as the opponents of preroga- 
tive, is, to say the least of it, dor- 
mant; while their new one as popu- 
lar Reformers has been worked out ; 
it would certainly seem as if nothing 
distinctive was left to them, and 
that they and the Conservatives 
have, by different roads, at length 
reached the same goal. If that is 
so, the Whigs are a sheer anachron- 
ism; and the sooner they do unite 
with the party which is now in 
opposition the better for Parlia- 
mentary Government, and the better 
for the whole nation, which can de- 
rive no real benefit from the per- 
petuation of a sham. 

But we doubt if this is really so. 
The time is not yet ripe for such a 
coalition. There are still a good 
many things which a large and 
growing party in the country de- 
sires to see done, but which neither 
Radicals nor Conservatives could 
do. Of the abstract merits of the 
class of measures we refer to we 
shall say nothing, for that would be 
to make a political profession of an 
article meant only to be historical. 
But there are men in all parties 
who undoubtedly do desire certain 
further changes, and who may best 
be described by the modern word 
which was invented on purpose to 
take in men of all parties, and that 
is, Liberal. Now whether such 
changes are good or bad, whether 
they are likely to be accomplished, 
or whether they are not, they are 
sure to be stoutly fought for; and 
there is no party in the State under 
whose auspices they could be under- 
taken with the same chance of suc- 
cess which the Whigs would secure 
to them. A great many people have 
still confidence in Whig Reformers 
as men whose plain interest it is not 
to go too far; and the same con- 
sideration disarms the hostility of 
such Conservatives as are not in 
immediate conflict with them. 
Perhaps they themselves would 
rather not move on any further. 
Perhaps with the large majority of 
them the reforming spirit which 
marks them as politicians has now 
become weaker than the Conserva- 
tive spirit which belongs to them as 
aristocrats. But office is a tempting 
bait; the continued leadership of 
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their party is one still more tempt- 
ing; and this, we fancy, can hardly 
be retained unless they are willing 
to adopt the views of the class of 
thinkers we have indicated. It 
would seem then, after all, that the 
Whigs have something left to do, 
which no other party can do equally 
well. Moreover, they still act use- 
fully as arbiters between the two 
extremes: as an interposing body, 
which breaks the fury of the colli- 
sion between the Conservative and 
destructive forces. We presume 
that one day or other the Whigs 
will follow to the grave their ancient 
antagonists the Tories. Their part 
is perhaps nearly played out; but 
it is not quite. And were the Con- 
servatives to come into office next 
year, the Whigs would still be seen 
at the top of the opposing party, 
like the plums in a badly-made 
pudding. 

We have now traced the history 
of English parties from their origin 
to the present day. We have seen 
them pass through three distinct 
phases, and into the middle of a 
fourth. During the first, the main 
point.at issue was the comparative 
danger of a disputed succession on 
the one hand, and of a Popish 
prince upon the other. During the 
second, the Tories were engaged in 
recovering for the Crown as much 
of its old prerogative as the Revolu- 
tion had left untouched; and the 
Whigs in resisting a reaction which 
they believed to be contrary to the 
spirit, if not to the letter of the 
constitution. During the third, the 
antagonism of the two parties, while 
it still frequently broke out on the 
Royal prerogative, had extended 
itself likewise to the subject of 
national institutions. During the 
fourth, we find that, prerogative hay- 
ing dropped out of the quarrel, insti- 
tutions have become the sole battle- 
ground of parties, and that conse- 
quently modern Toryism is simply 
and exclusively conservative. What 
the popular party has become it is 
not so easy to define, since the tradi- 
tions and necessities of one half of 
it are more or less at variance with 
its social sympathies and interests. 
Which of these two motives will 
ultimately determine the conduct 
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of the Whig party is probably the 
most interesting subject of specula- 
tion which the present state of poli- 
tics presents. On this, however, 
we cannot now enter. It remains 
to say a few words on the merits of 
party in the abstract, and to con- 
sider upon what ground the ac- 
knowledgments of its usefulness are 
based, which we have placed at the 
commencement of this article. 
Perhaps one of the best ways of 
appreciating the utility of party is 
by considering what Parliament 
must necessarily become without 
it. Let us imagine a House of 
Commons in which this system was 
unknown; in which Members had 
no other object in attending in their 
places but the ‘public good,’ or 
every now and then the promotion 
or repulsion of some particular 
measure in which they took a per- 
sonal interest. Let us suppose that 
the House, as a body, had no com- 
mon principles of action, and that 
each man did what seemed right in 
his own eyes, regardless of the 
opinions of his neighbour. The 
ordinary business of the House 
would then virtually be transacted 
by a series of Select Committees, 
as questions successively arose in 
which batches of Members had a 
stake. Among these there would, 
by the terms of our hypothesis, be 
no co-operation: no agreement, that 
is, of one batch to help another in a 
matter of no interest to itself on 
condition of receiving the like 
assistance in return. And when 
extraordinary business, some great 
debate—say on foreign affairs, or 
national expenditure — drew to- 
gether a fuller House, men unac- 
customed to act in concert and to 
all those little sacrifices which such 
action entails could seldom impart 
much practical weight to their 
opinions, or agree in sufficient 
numbers on any definite issue to 
obtain a majority on division. The 
minister, on the other hand, we 
must remember, would always be at 
the head of a certain number of 
supporters on whose votes he could 
rely of course. The Members of 
his own administration, together 
with their respective retainers, such 
as every man in office may gather 
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round himself if he chooses, would 
always present a compact and un- 
animous array to the fluctuating 
mass of its opponents. A minister 
in such a position would resemble a 
general at the head of a small regu- 
lar force in the presence of a host of 
savages; and considering his su- 
perior chances of being able to 
create divisions and distractions 
among his enemies, in a more ad- 
vantageous one than his. On all 
ordinary questions he would beat 
the opposition in detail, section by 
section, clique by clique, each one 
standing alone on its own particular 
subject ; while on greater questions 
he would be able either to crush or 
to dissolve almost any opposition 
that might be formed against him, 
barring some extraordinary crisis, or 
the commission of some political 
crime. A minister so placed might, 
it is obvious, continue to maintain 
himself in power long after he had 
ceased to be acceptable to either 
Parliament or the people. And it 
is probable, indeed, that such a 
state of things must lead to the 
foundation of ‘ party,’ even if un- 
heard of previously. 

By the system of party, then, 
minorities can make themselves 
heard better than they could with- 
out it, while the public has a much 
surer guarantee for the expulsion 
of unpopular ministers. In the 
second place, it is to be observed 
that to the stringency of party dis- 
cipline and the cogency of party 
interests, we owe the passage of 
more than one great measure, which 
without these twin propellers would, 
to say the least of it, have been 
indefinitely deferred. It-is ques- 
tionable, for instance, whether the 
whole rank and file of the Whig 
party were in their inmost hearts in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform. 
But the leaders had made it a party 
question, and the followers were 
obliged to vote for it. Again, their 
chance of office depended on it, and 
this consideration would, of course, 
weigh the heaviest with the very men 
who prized their vested interests 
the most. It is equally doubtful 
whether the great Whig landowners 
were more favourable in their hearts 
to the cause of free trade than the 
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Conservatives. But the spell of 
party discipline was on them, and 
they went up to battle with a smile. 
On the other hand, it is to be re- 
membered, first, that the obstacles 
which a resolute party can throw in 
the way of legislation lead neces- 
sarily to many of those half mea- 
sures of which we hear so much 
complaint, and wholly defeat others ; 
and, secondly, that when party zeal 
has once been fairly roused, it is not 
always easy to check it when its 
leaders wish. Pitt perhaps found 
this in the case of the anti-Gallican 
mania, and Lord Grey certainly 
found it in the case of the Reform 
Bill. 

The influence of party on indivi- 
duals is far oftener beneficial than 
otherwise. There are a great many 
men who are crotchety, but only a 
very few to whom it does not do a 
great deal of good to have their 
sharp points, we will not say ex- 
tracted, but hammered down. Nine 
characters out of ten are strength- 
ened and as it were condensed by 
the process. When party disci- 
pline is at its height such men as 
these are caught up and clapped 
into the team alongside of steady- 
going veterans, of whom they learn 
to go straight, while teaching them 
in turn to go fast. In this way 
they are utilized, and the really 
serviceable stuff that is in them 
made the most of. A party is 
stronger and better for having a 
certain portion of such rough and 
jagged material welded into it, as 
the strongest gun-barrels are made. 
out of old nails; while the individual 
himself is at the same time equally 
improved. In the second place, as 
every political party is a little state 
within itself, the laws by which it 
is governed exercise all those quali- 
ties which are peculiarly character- 
istic of Englishmen,—toleration of 
adverse opinions, the sacrifice of 
personal feelings to the public good, 
a regard to what is practical and. 
possible, and the patient pursuit of 
great ends by slow and lawful 
means. An individual on whom 
any great issue hangs may die to- 
morrow, and what he is to do there- 
fore must be done quickly. But 
party never dies, and one generation. 
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of men may contentedly hand down 
their inchoate policy to another in 
the calm confidence that if right 
it will be finished. This particular 
result, indeed, we hold to be one of 
the most valuable of which party is 
productive. But the habit of vo- 
luntary subordination which it ne- 
cessarily encourages is likewise 
most fruitful of good, exhibited as 
it is in large classes of men who are 
as it were set upon a hill, the objects 
of universal contemplation. Un- 
conditional obedience to party dic- 
tates is not of course to be admired ; 
that, as Burke says, is a servitude 
to which no man could submit. 
But to what extent and under what 
circumstances individuals may de- 
viate from their connexion is still 
an unsettled question in party 
morality. In the days on which 
many men look back as furnish- 
ing a model of party management, 
namely, the ministry of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, this licence was 
most sparingly conceded. And 
once, When some unlucky Conserv- 
ative had actually been audacious 
enough to vote against his own side, 
men went about with grave faces, 
whispering quite seriously to each 
other that ‘there had been madness 
in the family.”* 


The drawbacks which attach to 
party are proper to it rather than 
essential. But they are certainly 
not inconsiderable. The heaviest of 
all arises from the necessity of 
holding it together whether any 
great principle be on its trial before 
Parliament or not. A party, like 
any other body of men which de- 
pends for its efficiency on discipline, 
if allowed to straggle and disperse, 
cannot be summoned together again 
at a moment’s notice in a state at all 
fit for action. Hence the origin of 
practices which, more than any 
other, bring party into disrepute, 
and teach the world to call it 
faction. We mean the employment 
of artificial ‘cries’ to stimulate 
party zeal, and as pretexts for or- 
ganized hostilities. The House of 
Commons, said a great writer, 
‘grows fond of those who show it 
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game. And a party must hunt 
something, though it is only ‘a drag,’ 
if it is to be kept loyal to its leaders, 
fit for work, and assured of its in- 
ternal concord. The result is that 
debates are frequently got up, and 
pushed to very close divisions, and 
even ministries sometimes over- 
thrown, upon questions where the 
mere difference of opinion is far 
from justifying such extremities. 
A curious illustration of this oc- 
curred in 1857, when Government 
was beaten on the question of the 
Chinese War. We do not mean to 
say that the policy of Government 
in this case was not a legitimate 
subject of dispute, nor to deny that 
any members who voted with the 
Opposition were sincere in their dis- 
approval of it, even to the length of 
ousting Lord Palmerston from of- 
fice. But we do know this, that 
it was not the intention of the Con- 
servative leaders to defeat the Go- 
vernment on that occasion; their 
object being merely to divide 
against it as large a minority as 
possible, for the purpose of ani- 
mating.their own party by revealing 
the weakness of their antagonists. 
A leading member of the Opposi- 
tion, as the House was just about 
dividing, was overheard to mutter 
to a colleague, ‘D——n! we shall 
be in a majority!’ To the public in 
general such a spirit must seem 
the acme of vexatiousness. Yet 
any one who will take the trouble 
honestly to think out the question 
for himself will see that it must be 
next to impossible for party leaders 
to avoid such tactics. Itis difficult 
to understand how parliamentary 
government as practically worked 
in England at the present day could 
exist without party. Party cannot 
exist unless its energies are periodi- 
cally whetted. Real objects of con- 
tention do not always present them- 
selves; and hence the growth of 
what it is usual to call ‘ factious 
opposition’ on both sides. It is an 
admitted evil. But any remedy for 
it that we are capable of discerning 
would be worse than the disease. 

It is another unfortunate circum- 


stance that party is more constantly 


* This is a fact. 
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seen under its lower than its higher 
aspect. As one by one the great 
questions which have hitherto di- 
vided parties disappear from view, 
the chances of a regular battle in 
which the combatants are heartily 
in earnest, and think more of the 
result than of themselves, grow less 
and less: and the spectacle of a 
sham fight waged only for the sake 
of discipline more and more fre- 
quent. By this last consideration 
indeed another one is suggested of 
paramount importance to the State. 
What is to be the future of ‘ party?’ 
How will it be fed in coming times ? 
Its artificial action is tolerated at 
the present day because many real 
and deeply set differences of opinion 
do still exist, which may at any 
time demand its services. But 
supposing all or almost all these to 
be eliminated ; suppose the utmost 
to happen that could happen in the 
way of liberative legislation; sup- 
posing no class in the community 
to have any grievance or shadow of 
a grievance left which Parliament 
could redress—and such a supposi- 
tion is not really very extravagant 
—where would parties be then? 
Would they perish of sheer atrophy, 
or derive a precarious subsistence 
from foreign affairs? History affords 
us little or no help towards answer- 
ing this question. The parties of 
Rome and Athens were so differ- 
ent from our own that we can hardly 
compare the two together. But 
this much is to be observed of the 
Athenians, that the meddlesome 
spirit of that people in foreign 
countries developed itself almost 
exactly in the same proportion as 
disputes upon domestic politics 
grew less and less possible by the 
gradual concession of every popular 
demand. It is certainly not to be 
desired that the English should 
follow this example. But through 
what stages Parliamentary Govern- 
ment has yet to pass either before or 
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after it shall arrive at such a point 
as this no human foresight can di- 
vine. Deeper and more convulsing 
questions than any we have yet pre- 
sumed may possibly arise hereafter 
to continue the vitality of parties to 
remote generations. But unless they 
do, it is not easy to conceive how 
their present organism can be pro- 
pagated. 


The foregoing remarks may per- 
haps tend to mitigate the jealousy 
with which party tactics are ob- 
served, and the severity with which 
they are condemned. It too fre- 
quently happens that men are will- 
ing enough to make allowance for 
circumstances in the abstract which 
they refuse to grant in the concrete. 
We can imagine men admitting that 
all we have here said is very true, 
as long as no special manifestation 
of it is before their eyes. But once 
let it come before them embodied in 
the conduct of individuals, and they 
totally ignore the application. Par- 
ties and party leaders are forced by 
the exigencies of our politics to 
act in a given manner — granted. 
Then Lord Palmerston, or Mr. 
Gladstone, or Mr. Disraeli, is forced 
to act in such a manner—oh no, that 
is quite a different thing. This is 
the kind of aggravating perverse- 
ness that one is constantly doomed 
to encounter in the discussion of 
these subjects. And we wish par- 
ticularly to impress upon our 
readers that in writing this article 
we have had in view the practical 
object of introducing greater fair- 
ness into our judgment of political 
parties. The office of a party leader 
is often a very thankless office. But 
if, in the economy of government, 
such a function is absolutely neces- 
sary, it is the duty of the public not 
to augment his difficulties, but to 
place a liberal and generous con- 
struction upon every part of his be- 
haviour. 
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MADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Ta genius which most sensibly 
affects the hearts of men, which 
commands, directs, and plays with 
their emotions at will, is the vocal 
genius. The waves of sound, those 
vibrating molecules that make their 
procession to strike upon the yield- 
ing membrane of the ear and travel 
thence to the brain, the centre of 
thought and passion, have a vast 
might, a power to call out and com- 
pel deep hidden sympathies which 
in its intensity is beyond any other 
granted to man. There is no elo- 
quence equal in its immediate effect 
to that of speech or of song. The 
written word and the painted image 
are comparatively dead things; it is 
the voice that has life—life to move, 
to charm, to exalt, to wither, or 
to annihilate. William Pitt, at the 
age of twenty-one, ruled a great 
nation by his voice. Not by his 
mind; no, it was by the sonorous 
depths of his voice that he ob- 
tained the lead which his majestic 
genius knew how to keep. Burke, 
with a genius not less exalted, with 
thoughts which in writing shaped 
themselves into the finest forms of 
poetry and passion, or pressed them- 
selves into the most cogent argu- 
ments of clear reason, was incapable 
of such a sway because he wanted a 
voice. Mirabeau was prodigious by 
his voice. He ruled tumultuous as- 
semblies of his ferocious fellow-men, 
not by the lightning of his thought, 
but by the thunder of his throat. In 
short, for I have not space here for 
a multiplication of instances, it is 
through the windpipe that one hu- 
man heart makes its easiest ap- 
proach to another. Yet, as human 
life is a system of balance and com- 
pensation, it happens that the effect 
which is so quick and strong is also 
transitory ; and while a Shakspeare 
and a Michael Angelo stand victors 
over time, showing to posterity the 
full proportions of their greatness, 
the tones of once-enchanting voices 
are lost for ever, and the trace and 
record left can no more bring back 
their music than the writing on the 
tomb-stone can recover for us the 
form and beauty of the dust be- 


neath it. Not so much as one pulse 
of the retired wave of sound can be 
reclaimed from its retreat for our 
ears. It has gone on somewhere 
beyond our circle, to the illimitable 
and the unfathomable. But for this 
very reason, some story should be 
told of what it once could do, some 
image should be attempted, however 
faint, of what it once was. If the 
painter cannot give the roll and roar 
of the ocean, he may yet by a figure 
show the colour and the form, and 
possibly even convey a dim notion 
of its life. 

So, I would now recall some of the 
special endowments of that singer 
who may be called the vocal joy of 
our generation. She is still one of 
our sphere, but she dwells upon a 
hill apart, and only revisiting us by 
glimpses, and showing her light for 
a short hour makes us more sensible 
of the darkness left by her with- 
drawal. She no longer addresses 
herself nightly to rapturous crowds 
forming into long lines early in the 
day through the streets leading to 
her shrine, pressing, toiling, en- 
during, ready to do battle for the 
reward of the first sound of one of 
her sweet notes; her window is no 
longer besieged by serenaders; en- 
thusiastic students no longer clasp 
hands, singing her praises as a 
midnight hymn; feverish German 
waiters no more tremble and drop 
the plates they carry, to the loss 
and rage of their master, on the 
first tidings of her coming to their 
native town, with an ‘ Ach, Gott! 
Jenny Lind!’ Her place as the po- 
pular idol is vacant; but more sober 
admirers, critics, and thinkers re- 
main to welcome with high appre- 
ciation visits which are like those of 
an angel, not only because of their 
rarity, but because they come ever 
as missions of mercy to the needy 
and the suffering. 

In the first season of her coming 
to our country, in the year 1848 
(now fifteen years ago), how well 
I remember her as she looked, 
and moved, and sang. The tender 
trusting Amina, the suffering Lucia, 
the captivating Figlia del Reggi- 
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mento. Without the gift of classical 
beauty, she had a music in the 
movement of her face as delightful 
as that of her voice, and though not 
a positively pretty woman, she was 
the most irresistible of human 
beings. I recall especially the grace 
of her Amina (Somnambula), with 
the fluttering joy of the wedding 
day, the partings, the honest love for 
the betrothed, and the change of the 
whole aspect under the sharp afflic- 
tion (the sharpest that any true wo- 
man can know) of the suspicion cast 
upon her virtue. What an anguish 
swelled in her tones! how free it 
was from the alloy of the baser pas- 
sions! how like she seemed to an 
offended angel! And after that first 
agony was told, when again she 
walked in her slumber and dreamed 
—how gently she moved! her sweet 
song moving, murmuring with her 

flowing like quiet waters, and fall- 
ing so gradually into the stillness 
of a deeper sleep, that it was difficult 
to say at what moment the sound 
ceased to be. She mourned over 
the fading flowers which had been 
given by her lover, fondling them 
as a mother might fondle her dying 
child. Some of their leaves dropped 
down, and her tears fell after them, 
and she strained those that remained 
closely against her heart. When 
her waking came, with the restora- 
tion to her just fame and to the love 
she,prized, when she could pour out 
in the triumphal strains of the final 
air, (Ah non giunge uman pensiero 
al contento ond io son piena!) the 
fulness of her vocal power, with its 
bird-like trillings, its rich ornamen- 
tations, its high sustained notes, she 
did not wholly cast aside the past 
passion in the present; she mingled 
emotions in her song, and through 
her rapture the tones and looks of 
her late anguish penetrated, making 
the joy more precious—as the sun- 
light never shines with so divine a 
radiance as when it strikes upon 
the quivering drops of the spent 
storm. Whether as actress or singer, 
she was ever what the Germans well 
describe as ‘seelen volle;’ she in- 
spired her hearers with a personal 
feeling which had something of de- 
votion in it; and for my own part, 
though she took away with her so 
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much of my delight, I was happy to 
see her retreat early from a career 
which seemed too full of trials and 
excitements for a spirit so delicate. 

It is four years since I heard her 
sing the favourite ballad of ‘ Auld 
lang Syne,’ and I would that I could 
now give some reflection of its beauty. 
With those who have ever listened 
to the singer, some echo of her ring- 
ing tones must yet linger, though it 
may be dimly as a waning light; and 
with this twilight of a voice must be 
linked a look, as gracious as spiri- 
tual. To me they come, stealing out 
of shadow into day. The words of 
the well-known ballad have that 
poetry which consists in the true 
expression of a sentiment common 
to all humanity, and which makes 
its way straight to the heart. But 
though it can be rarely heard with- 
out emotion, it never before excited 
the enthusiasm which answered to 
the appeal of the most poetical of 
all singers. 

A melodious softness dwelt in her 
question, ‘Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot, and never brought to 
mind?’ Her voice lingered caress- 
ingly upon every syllable, and rose 
into greater fulness as it offered the 
cup of kindness for a pledge: it 
rested lovingly on the early recollec- 
tion ; it stayed on the thoughts of the 
sport, the wandering, and the part- 
ing, with a thrilling tender music; it 
swelled into the amplest utterance of 
cordial affection at the offering of 
the hand of good fellowship. Whata 
welcome rang in its joyous peal, how 
it rose up and rejoiced, with what 
an irresistible eloquence it ,poured 
out the invitations of friendship, 
‘And surely you'll be your pint- 
stoup, and surely I'll be mine.’ 

A pretty playfulness animated 
her words, a smile, a confiding nod 
of the head, graceful and bewitching, 
accompanied them ; and the final re- 
petition of the burthen of the song 
surpassed all the rest in the pleni- 
tude of its life and warmth. How 
convivial, how jovial, yet how femi- 
nine it was! But it is not in the 
simple ballad or passionate lyric 
that Madame Goldschmidt has 
achieved her highest triumph. It 
is in religious music that the quali- 
ties of her voice and soul find their 
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fullest development. It is in sing- 
ing of heaven that she is most at 
home. It is then that her round 
notes swell into their richest har- 
mony; and she seems among her 
kindred when she speaks a holy 
mission— I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that in my flesh I shall 
see God.’ 

The rapture of conviction is in 
every syllable of her utterance. It 
is worth a sermon of Irving’s. It 
is an appeal to shake the heart of a 
Jew. 

The immediate occasion suggest- 
ing these comments is the late per- 
formance for a charitable purpose of 
Handel’s famous cantatas of the Al- 
legroand Penseroso, They answer the 
taunt flung by literature at music in 
the assertion that it can do nothing 
for poetry. The great master in his 
dealing with Milton has proved that 
music may be happily married to 
immortal verse ; a Madame Gold- 
schmidt is a priestess worthy to con- 
secrate such an union. The allegro 
portions of the cantata fell for the 
most part to the sweet warbling 
of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington’s 
flexible throat, while Madame Gold- 
schmidt stirred the depths of the 
heart with her pathos. Her sym- 
pathy with the nightingale was very 
evident in the trillings of infinite 
variety—low, longing, passionate, 
and piercing—with which she wooed 
his evening song; and in the last 
recitation—the invocation to an old 
age of lofty contemplation, reaching 
to the spirit of prophecy—higher 
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impulses stirred her countenance, 
and her tones seemed soaring as the 
lark, away, far up into the world of 
light. Such music enriches, not 
merely the language with which it 
is immediately linked, but summons 
into presence from obscure haunts 
of the memory all the poetry of 
thought that has ever entered into 
it. Old fond associations, images of 
the past, hopes of the future, all 
that is rare and beautiful and good 
and true, what we most love and 
most prize— what, wishing to re- 
member for ever, we have yet half 
forgotten, bursts into quick life upon 
a touch like this. The great modern 
Italian poet, Giusti, equal in the best 
of his inspirations to the best of any 
land or any age, knew these sensa- 
tions when he stood and listened 
on the day of St. Ambrogio to the 
solemn hymn of the Austrians : 


Sentia nell’ Inno la dolcezza amare, 
De’ canti uditi da fanciullo; il core 
Che da voce domestica gl’ impare, 
Ce li ripete i giorni del dolore. 

Un pensier mesto della madre cara, 
Un desiderio di pace e d’ amore, 
Uno sgomento di lontano esilio, 
Che mi faceva andare in visibilio, 


And it is by such a spiritual pas- 
sion, by such deep sympathies, by 
such sacred affections that our im- 
perfect humanity triumphs over its 
earthly mould; it is in such high 
moods that the mind casts off all 
kinds of vanity and baseness and 
folly, and becomes conscious of its 
divine essence. 
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THE ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUBLIC.* 


HIS book, the production of a 

scholar who, after a successful 
career at Oxford, has occupied one 
of the Professorships at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, we believe 
with signal success, so far as it ex- 
tends, fills a blank in our literature 
which those engaged in education 
must have been often conscious 
of. Whilst German industry—and 
English industry at the present 
moment in the persons of Mr. Munro 
of Cambridge, and Professor Coning- 
ton of Oxford—have supplied us 
with the results of ripe scholarship 
in admirably edited and annotated 
texts of the Latin poets, our litera- 
ture has been hitherto greatly de- 
ficient in works which, while resting 
on a basis of sound classical know- 
ledge, give the results of that 
knowledge as applied to questions 
of taste. This point has been left 
almost always apparently to the 
discretion of the student, although it 
must be certain that boys, except a 
few unusually gifted in that direc- 
tion, cannot possibly acquire, as if by 
instinct, that faculty of judging and 
of taking pleasure in the great works 
that they are laboriously mastering, 
which men, with all the advantages 
of fuller knowledge and riper years, 
so often fail in obtaining. Amidst 
the noise and distractions of school, 
the painful recurrence to grammar 
and lexicon, the powerful attractions 
of cricket and football, and the last 
sensation novel, perhaps, competing 
meanwhile on more than equal 
terms, it is absurd to hope that the 
youthful male of the genus Homo 
will enjoy much, or moderately, or 
at all, the ethereal loveliness of 
Virgil, the sublime imagination of 
Lucretius, or the perfect art of 
Horace. In truth it seems almost 
ridiculous to bring expressions such 
as these into contact with the 
rude realities of schoolboy life. We 
are certain that the perfections of 
Horace, for example, were totally 
lost on Tom ‘Brown, and doubt 
whether he thought any part of 
Virgil, except the games at the 
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funeral of Anchises, worth consider- 
ation. Yet the ‘natural boy,’ all 
unzsthetic as he may seem, has in 
him often a keen eye for beauty, a 
quick perception, and an intense 
delight in the ‘diviner mind’ of 
poetry, which years, and society, 
and the professions, do not always 
enable us to preserve in their first 
freshness. He would enjoy Virgil 
not less even than ‘ the cultivated 
nobleman of the last century ’—that 
rara avis Whose extinction Mr. M. 
Arnold deplores—if he could only 
discover how to enjoy him. No 
doubt, here and there a head master 
may be found who is able to convey 
to his form no small portion of wise 
and educated enthusiasm. Such les- 
sons in taste as are given thus, even 
if they be but rarely interspersed 
amongst the direct and proper ob- 
jects of a lesson in construing, are 
no doubt of great value. The evil 
is, that the oral hints thus given 
are too apt to perish with the hear- 
ing; and indeed it may be vain to 
dwell upon the importance of this 
point, in a day when the severe 
and searching philological studies 
of fifty years since are no longer 
in favour, and Greek and Latin, if 
they come at all, are supposed to 
come mainly by some muscular or 
moral process, quite distinct from 
the channels of Porson or Butt- 
mann. Here and there, it is true, 
a few connoisseurs in the ‘ niceties 
of Greek’ survive; but that race 
of bishops ‘ with sound views on 
the preterpluperfect,’ which even 
in Sydney Smith’s time was getting 
uncomfortably scarce, has now well- 
nigh died out, and symptoms of a 
return to that barbarism which we 
read of in the days of King Alfred, 
north of the Humber or south of 
the Medway, are appearing in cer- 
tain dioceses. Meanwhile, to re- 
turn to serious things, there is 
certainly a stronger wish that the 
ancient writers, if read, should be 
read with interest and critical taste; 
and on this ground we consider 
Mr. Sellar’s book a most valuable 
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contribution to the scanty and 
scattered essays on the spirit of 
ancient poetry which we possess 
in England. It would be a gross 
error to ascribe to accurate scho- 
larship any natural tendency to 
deaden the mind to the spirit of the 
authors studied. But, owing per- 
haps in part to the arduous and 
engrossing quality of philological 
pursuits, in part to the very famili- 
arity which such study produces, 
the writer on taste and the writer 
on language have been rarely identi- 
fied. Hence it is not invidious to re- 
mark that we have little work in the 
direction of this volume displaying a 
nearly equal spirit of competent 
scholarship. Without pretending 
to have examined them with minute- 
ness, the prose translations with 
which the author has judiciously 
accompanied his quotations appear 
satisfactory proofs of his critical 
skill. 

It is perhaps idle to complain 
that a book is not what the author 
has not chosen to make it; yet we 
must express some regret that 
Mr. Sellar has not rendered his 
volume a complete literary history 
of the Latin muses. The careful 
and minute study which he has 
given to the subject would, we 
should have thought, have enabled 
him to effect this without much 
further labour. Mr. Sellar’s aim 
has been ‘ to trace the development 
of Roman poetry,’ and to show the 
spirit of the writers. Where the 
poems remain in some complete- 
ness, as in case of Lucretius and 
Catullus, the materials lie mainly 
within their pages: but the scanty 
fragments of the older writers re- 
quire to be elucidated by all exist- 
ing subsidiary evidence, amongst 
which complete lists of the extant 
titles of their works should be 
included.: We ‘should have also 
wished for a fuller discussion on 
the nature of the early Roman 
metres, and of the details of the 
adaptations which were made from 
the Greek. Mr. Sellar’s enthusiasm 
for his subject, which gives a 
peculiar charm and vivacity to 
the book, seems, in fact, to have led 
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him to concentrate his attention on 
Roman literature almost too exclu- 
sively. The Latin origin of satire, 
claimed by Quintilian in a well- 
known phrase for his countrymen, 
has been accepted, with little re- 
ference to what we know of Archi- 
lochus and the latter Sillographi, 
whose works, unless we suppose 
them deficient in the narrative and 
didactic quality which gives so 
much interest to Horace and to Ju- 
venal, must have covered much the 
same space as that occupied by 
these distinguished Italians. And 
we must express some dissent 
from Mr. Sellar’s otherwise well- 
discriminating criticism on the 
famous Atys of Catullus, when he 
claims this as ‘the most original of 
all his poems, and treats it as 
Catullus’s own, though admitting 
that it ‘may have been partly 
founded on Greek materials.’ Mr. 
H. Thompson’s remark, in his ex- 
cellent sketch of the ante-Augustan 
literature, that the Atys ‘ bears every 
external evidence of translation from 
the Greek,” seems to gain much 
weight from the fact that Catullus, 
like Burns, to whom in one place 
Mr. Sellar correctly compares him 
(though the identical lines quoted,* 
by the way, are surely one of the 
traditional fragments so well used 
by the great Scottish poet), was 
manifestly a man de courte haleine 
in poetry. Almost all the pieces 
which have given him popularity 
are very brief; and of the longer 
poems only the splendid Epithala- 
mium of Manlius bears decisive 
marks of individuality. Catullus, 
in fact, like Burns, appears to have 
been comparatively deficient in ‘ ob- 
jective’ genius; the immortal lines 
of both poets are almost exclusively 
the expression of what we know 
were their own feelings and experi- 
ences. The Thetis and Peleus has 
the air of a.splendid cento; it is 
certain that the Coma Berenices is a 
translation, and we can trace part 
of the nuptial dialogue even in our 
scanty store of Sappho. It seems 
hence impossible that so vigorously 
dramatic and objective a picture as 
the Atys should have received more 
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than magnificent translation even 
from the genius of Catullus, and 
(in default of positive evidence) the 
originality and Eastern colour 
which Mr. Sellar truly points out in 
it may be regarded rather as proofs of 
a Greek than an Italian origin. In 
short, great as were the powers of 
Catullus, we find no evidence within 
his ‘lepidum novum libellum’ that 
they were sufficient to create this 
most gorgeous and romantic of 
ancient poems, whilst we have 
abundant evidence that the AX®olic 
or Ionian,lyrists (so far as ability is 
concerned) could have created it. 
It would be pleasant if we could 
believe that the lovely Pervigilium, 
which lies much more closely within 
the natural range of Catullus, could 
be ascribed to him on just grounds. 
It is at least worthy of his genius. 
When the author reaches the Augus- 
tan portion of his task, we hope that 
the claims of this song, and of the 
Ciris, commonly printed among the 
minor works of Virgil, to a Veronese 
origin, will receive examination 
from his taste and scholarship. 
And at the same time we are dis- 
posed to ask him to reconsider the 
judgment by which the comedy 
writers of old Rome have been 
excluded from the volume. It is 
difficult to see why, as translators, 
they do not deserve a place not less 
than the tragedians, whom he has 
analyzed with so much skill; al- 
though their want of originality 
would not render it necessary to 
deal with Plautus and Terence on 
the scale due to the great pre- 
Augustan poets. 

The epigrams of Catullus, with 
the contents in general of the very 
curious and little-studied Roman 
anthology, would form the subject 
for another interesting book, which 
we commend to the learned leisure 
of a Scotch professor :—Otia dia! 
unless hard utilitarian reform 
abridges them. 

In his opening chapter, Mr. Sel- 
lar very justly calls attention to the 
value of his subject, and judiciously 
points out the reasons which have 
thrown it, during late years, into 
comparative obscurity. It must be 
owned, however, that the first words 
of the rude Italian muses are not only 
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dissonant, but deficient in the spon- 
taneity which, in the more essen- 
tially poetical Teutonic races, gives 
a certain charm to the primitive 
ballads of Scotland and Scandinavia. 
After a very lively review of the 
chief early writers, in which the 
most telling fragments have been 
carefully“chosen, and compared with 
the remaining judgments by the 
tomans themselves, the author sums 
up this portion of his review in some 
forcible pages (184—195), which we 
think will be found interesting by 
many who are ignorant of the poets 
reviewed, and by those who, as we 
must confess ourselves, are not qua- 
lified by admiration for their poetry 
to take rank amongst the ‘ Populus 
Ennianus:?— 


While the tragic and satiric poetry of 
the time expressed the moral and practical 
energy of the Republic, the poem of Ennius 
first gave a voice to the imaginative sus- 
ceptibility latent in the Roman tempera- 
ment, ‘Their earlier institutions, and their 
later art, prove that the Romans, although 
a grave and practical people, and not gifted 
with creative genius, were yet open to the 
influence of a certain class of high and 
powerful emotions, Thus it was through 
the silent impulse of imaginative enthu- 
siasm that they were moved in early times 
to commemorate their great men by statues,. 
public monuments, and ancestral images. 
This impulse was something quite different 
from the hero-worship of the Greeks, which 
arose out of their tendency to attribute 
supernatural power both to the mythical 
personages of ancient legend and to his- 
torical personages, who, in their life, or 
by their death, had powerfully impressed 
their imagination. The Roman feeling, 
on the other hand, had its root in the ad- 
miration of commanding character, and 
gratitude for services which had magnified 
the State. 

The fragments of this early literature. 
originally scattered through the works of 
many later authors, and collected together 
and arranged by the industry of modern 
scholars, are thus seen to possess great and 
varied interest. They recall the features 
of the remarkable men by whom the foun- 
dations of Roman literature were laid, and 
the Latin language was first shaped into a 
powerful and symmetric organ. They 
present the Roman mind in its earliest 
contact with the genius of Greece; and 
they are almost the sole contemporary 
witnesses of national character and public 
feeling in the most vigorous and interest- 
ing age of the Republic. They throw 
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also much light on the national sources of 
inspiration in the later Roman literature, 
The poets whose remains have been ex- 
amined are seen to be men living the life 
of citizens in a Republic, appealing to 
popular taste, not to the sympathies of a 
refined and limited society; men of mature 
years and understanding, animated by a 
serious purpose, and with a strong interest 
in the affairs of their time ; rude and neg- 
ligent, but direct and vigorous in speech— 
more remarkable for energy, industry, and 
common sense, than for.the finer gifts and 
susceptibility of genius, Their poetry, 
springing from their sympathy with na- 
tional and political life, and from the im- 
pulses of the will and the manlier energies, 
was less rich, varied, and refined than that 
which flows out of the religious spirit of 
man, out of his passions and affections, or 
of his imaginative sense of the life and 
grandeur of nature. But in these respects 
the early poetry was of essentially a Roman 
spirit, in harmony with the direct strength, 
the plain sagacity, the severity, fortitude, 
and dignity of Rome. 


We are fully sensible of the taste 
and knowledge of this eloquent sum- 
mary. It is temperate and discri- 
minating ; whilst in legal phrase, 
it does not ‘go beyond the brief’ 
accepted by the author. Yet the 
impression which the spirited ana- 
lysis (of which we have above 
quoted the summing-up) yields, is 
not less conclusive, to our minds, to 
the inferior quality of Roman poetry, 
than that which arises from compar- 
ing Seneca with Sophocles. Even 
that striking tone of Roman majesty 
and of ethical loftiness which Mr. 
Sellar justly claims for the early 
Latin poets as their peculiar gift, 
gains its effect on us in part, be- 
cause, whether as a political or a 
moral sentiment, it happens also to 
be in accordance with modern feel- 
ing. And when this claim to a cer- 
tain rugged grandeur has been 
allowed, in all else,in metre and 
diction, in vivacity and invention, 
in dramatic and lyric power, in 
truth to nature and charm of art, the 
amazing superiority of the Hellenic 
genius forces its way. The epithet 
‘freshness, which occurs often in 
Mr. Sellar’s pages, can be ‘rarely 
accepted on behalf of the Roman 
writers except in a comparative 
sense. Even Catullus, the most 
deserving of this praise, deserves it 
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less than Theocritus—a poet whom 
we commonly think of as associated 
with an artificial age. As proofs, 
we would instance the Tha/ysia and 
the <Adoniazusae. The sense how 
Latin poetry stood towards Greek, 
pierces everywhere through the in- 
teresting summary of Quintilian, 
although national feeling has made 
him anxious to set the Roman lite- 
rature in a fair light. ‘Let us pay 
reverence to Ennius, as we do 
to groves sacred from their anti- 
quity, in which the old and lofty 
trees arouse now the sense of religion 
more than that of beauty.’ This, it 
strikes us, is but faint praise of the 
‘alter Homerus,’ as some persons, in 
Horace’s phrase, would have him. 
Quintilian does not allow to any 
Roman ‘ illam solis concessam Atticis 
Venerem,’ that grace which, in its 
purest degree, he finds, indeed, only 
in the lost later comedy of Athens. 
And the early fragments, from 
Livius to Lucilius, are enough to 
justify the well-known criticisms of 
Horace and his contemporaries. 
The older attempts, of which Ennius, 
the greatest poet of the series, said 
that they were such as were heard ‘ in 
the days of old, when the Fauns and 
bards used to sing, before any one 
gave any care to style,’ can hardly 
have seemed more rough to the sweet 
singers of the Augustan age than 
many of those which Ennius him- 
self had poured forth, as he tells us 
(and there is no difficulty in believing 
him), during his fits of gout :— 
Utinam ne in nemore Pelio securibus 

Czsa cecidisset abiegna ad terram trabes, 
Neve inde navis inchoandx exordium 
Ceepisset, quae nunc nominatur nomine 
Argo— 


Now compare the original :— 
EW Sper’ ’Apyods uh diawracOau oxddos 
KéAxor és alav, kvavéas SuumAnyddus, 


B® ev vdracs TinAlov mweceiy mute 
Tundeioa revKn. 


The difference between Euripides 
for Greek readers and Euripides for 
Roman—to take an example from 
an analogous art, like the difference 
between the pictures of Giunto da 
Pisa and Leonardo da Vinci—must 
have been felt in all its force when 
Hellenic cultivation had fully spread 
to Rome. And, at that period, also, 
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the coarse and unphilosophical 
eclecticism, if it deserves the name, 
of Ennius, must have shown in 
equally primitive colours. Perhaps 
nothing in the history of literature is 
more curious than the mode in which 
the Roman mind developed in re- 
gard to poetry and to philosophy 
between the first Punic war and the 
first emperors. The long delayed 
outburst of German literature in the 
last century has some similar fea- 
tures; but here the countrymen of 
Goethe and of Schiller had, centu- 
ries before, preluded to their poetry 
in admirable early strains, the 
existence of which, amongst the 
Romans of the old republic, Sir C. 
Lewis has conclusively shown rests 
on no authentic evidence, and is 
opposed to the probabilities of the 
ease. That the Huhemerus of En- 
nius—the ‘Tom Paine of early scep- 
ticism—should have been so rapidly 
followed by Lucretius, and his phi- 
losophy by that of Cicero and of the 
Stoics, is a not less striking pheno- 
menon; reversing, as it does, the 
common progress from nature-wor- 
ship to scepticism. The systema- 
tized morality of the Romans is pro- 
bably the most enduring influence 
which they were destined to exert 
over mankind. Yet even here there 
is strong ground for thinking that 
they were only the interpreters of 
Greek ideas. Every investigation 
into those ages, in fact, tends to 
prove that Shelley’s phrase, ‘ the 
Grecks, our masters, is no exagge- 
rated expression. Within six hun- 
dred years, the natives of a few 
barren rocks and scattered islands, 
seem to have traversed—actually or 
potentially—by their own sponta- 
neous power, five-sevenths of the 
interval which divides the man from 
the gorilla. And one small city, 
either directly or by her influence, 
must claim three-fourths of this 
advance :— 


Ai Avrapal kat loorépava: kad doldimor 
“EAAddos Eperoua, xAewat 'A@ANAI, da- 
pdéviov wroAleBpov ! 


But we must not be drawn away 
by the deep attractions of this sub- 
ject. Its bearing on Roman litera- 
ture is sufficiently shown by the 
two great pocts to whom the rest 
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of Mr. Sellar’s volume is justly con- 
secrated—Lueretius and Catullus. 
Lucretius, indeed, is a Greek born 
out of place. Except when he apo- 
logizes for the Latin ‘ egestatem 
linguae,’ we are hardly conscious 
that we are reading a Roman 
writer. We are happy to be free 
for once from the wearisome refer- 
ences to the majesty of the barbarous 
and imperial race with which his 
contemporaries and successors too 
often supplement their want of the 
poetic inspiration, and to find our- 
selves in those ‘ avia Piecridum loca’ 
where the conquest of the world is 
held a small thing beside the vie- 
tories of the soul, or the majesty of 
of nature. Apparet Divum numen 
sedesque quiete, ‘To no portion of 
his interesting task has Mr. Sellar 
done more justice. His summary 
of the philosophy of Lucretius, and. 
of the real attitude of his thought 
is admirable; and he has brought 
together, with unusual skill and 
taste, passages illustrative of that 
intense penetrative observation of 
nature in which Lucretius is inferior 
to Dante alone. We are, however, 
most struck with the clear and tem- 
perate manner in which he has set 
forth the true temper of this great 
poet’s mind, and the relation of his 
system to ancient and to modern 
philosophy :— 

The full light in which ancient poetry, 
politics, and mental philosophy are read, 
mikes us apt to forget that a great part 
even of the intellectual life of antiquity is 
only revealed to us in uncertain twilight, 
or in rare gleams of sunshine. In no other 
ancient writer is this light so full and clear 
as in Lucretius, If for nothing else, his 
poem would thus be valuable as a witness 
to the ardent and disinterested curiosity, 
felt long ago, to penetrate the secrets of 
nature, and as aflording examples of the 
clear, varied, and minute power of obser- 
vation which ministered to this curiosity. 
The Greek masters, whom he followed, are 
preserved only in fragments, It is some- 
thing to realize, by the light of this poem, 
the impression which they produced on the 
mind of one who tried to follow in their 
footsteps, The genius of Plato and Aris- 
totle may be estimated, perhaps, as justly 
in modern as in ancient times, But the 
great intellectual life of Democritus, Em- 
pedocles, or Anaxagoras, escapes our notice 
in the more familiar studies of classical 
literature. The work of Lucretius is es- 
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pecially valuable on this ground, that we 
are reminded in it of the amount of thought 
and feeling that was lavished upon the 
earliest “inquiries into nature. In some 
respects the general ignorance of the times 
enhances our sense of the greatness of in- 
dividual philosophers, Each new attempt 
to. understand the world was an original 
act of creative power, ‘The intellectual 
strength of the poet himself must also be 
taken into account as some measure of the 
strength of his masters, whose opinions he 
adopted, and who filled his mind with affec- 
tion and astonishment, 


And again :— 


The subject of the poem is ‘* Majestas 
cognita rerum,’—the discovered majesty or 
order of the universe, The cardinal truth 
which Lucretius proclaimed, was, that 
creation was no result of chance or of a 
capricious exercise of power, but arose out 
of certain regular and orderly processes, 
dependent upon certain primal conditions, 
of which no further account can be given. 
llis idea of these ultimate conditions seems 
to involve some unconscious or half-felt in- 
consistency, But this idea, if less strictly 
logical, is broader and more vital than a 
belief Sither in blind chance or in an iron 
fatalism, A secret power or force, ana- 
logous to volition in man, is conceived to 
be inherent in the primal atoms, by means 
of which creation is able to break from the 
chains of fate into a more free development 
(ii, 254). The fadera naturai are op- 
posed to the fadera fati, Only on the 
assumption of this original foree is creation 
conceived to be possible. The idea of law 
in nature, as understood by Lucretius, is 
not the same as that of invariable sequence 
or concomitance of phenomena, — It implies 
at least the further idea of power, It leads 
up necessarily, although this is not con- 
sciously realised by him, to the wider and 
higher idea of will. His conviction of the 
universality and certainty of law, although 
antagonistic to the popular religions of an- 
tiquity, is in no way incompatible with the 
convictions of modern Theism, It is from 
an ancient, rather than from a modern 
point of view, that the ultimate principles 
of the philosophy of Lucretius can be called 
atheistic, 

The certainty with which he grasped 
the truth of the laws and order of nature, 
was incompatible with the only conception 
he could form of a divine action on the 
world. His deep sense of human rights, 
and deep sympathy with human feeling, 
rebelled against a belief in powers who 
exercised a capricious tyranny over the 
world, and who had to be propitiated by 
human sacrifice, His reverence for truth, 
and for the real power and mystery of 
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nature, led him to scorn the virtue attri- 
buted to an idolatrous and formal worship, 
This attitude of religious isolation, not from 
his own time only, but from all the ages, 
in a man of unusual earnestness and reve- 
rence of feeling, is certainly among the 
most impressive phenomena of ancient li- 
terature, The denial of Lucretius is not 
to be judged of in the spirit in which the 
denial of a personal God would be judged 
in modern times, In elevation of feeling, 
and in truth of conception, Lucretius, with 
all his one-sided incompleteness of view, 
rises not only above the popular theology, 
but, in some way, above all, except the very 
loftiest minds of antiquity. As the scep- 
ticism of Thucydides is allied with more 
truth and justice of thought and character, 
and more nobleness of sentiment, than the 
credulity of Xenophon, so the stern con- 
sistency and desolate grandeur of Lucretius 
produce the impression of depth of feeling 
and reality of conviction, fur more than the 
pious acquiescence of Virgil in the forms of 
his composite theology, It is his intensity 
of feeling which chiefly distinguishes the 
denial of Lucretius from that of his master, 
Kpicurus, The spirit in which he opposes 
the faith of centuries is far from resembling 
the triumph of a cold philosophy over the 
religious associations of mankind. His 
imagination appears to be even moved to a 
kind of poetical sympathy with some of 
the ceremonies and symbols of Paganism. 
In regard to all his religious impressions, 
the intensity of his nature, and the strength 
of his poetical imagination, place him on a 
solitary height, nearly as far apart from 
the followers of his own school as from their 
adversaries, 


Had space and time allowed, we 
should have liked to give further 
specimens of the original and at- 
tractive way in which the Professor 
deals with Lueretius, and with the 
next great poet on the list, Catul- 
lus of Verona. But the book will 
commend itself sufficiently to the 
fit audience, if few, who take a large- 
minded interest in poetry; and, we 
should hope, to many more who 
care to have the great singers of 
old rendered accessible to them. 
Reverting to our opening remarks, 
we can imagine few books more 
useful than this in the upper forms 
of the public schools or to men at 
the Universities. Those who are 
versed in education will appreciate 
fully the force of our praise, when 
we say that such a review of the 
early Latin literature as we have 
here, will give the young interest 
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in their work for its own sake. And 
this, granting average intelligence, 
is the leverage for all true study. 
The book, as we have indicated, is 


Evening. 


[ August, 


is equally creditable to Oxford and 
to Scotland ; it is a satisfactory solu- 
tion of one of the main problems 
which were raised in relation to the 


not so much an exhibition of scho- 
larship, as a series of essays on the 
spirit of the Latin poetry of the Re- 
public, based upon sound, historical, 
and scholarly learning. As such it 


recent reforms at the English Uni- 
versity. We have seen little of late 
years which puts in a fairer or a 
more instructive light what may be 
effected by a first-rate Professor. 

F. T. PALGRAVE. 


EVENING. 

(A FRAGMENT.) 

T was the hawthorn time, when linnets mate, 
And the green blades spring joyous from the earth, 

Of plenty silent-speaking: when bloom fair 
The deep-red leaves of Cytherea’s flower * 
Bathed in the early evening-dews of June. 
Pale showed Diana’s crescent in the West, 
A silver gem in purple set, and gold 
And crimson rays of Phoebus’ satellites 
That at his gorgeous exit line the sky, 
Attendants on the Sun-god’s majesty. 
Evening came onward with her sober train 
Of calm, pure thoughts, her soothing, balmy store 
Of poppy-flowers, and with her gentle hand 
Scattered them down on mortals; for a while 


Veiled she the troubles of the bygone day, 
And made with Hope alliance for the morn! 


Within a tiny white-embowered cot 

Childhood lay dreaming, with a world of faith 
Stamped on his stainless features, whilst around 
His guardian angels kept their loving watch 
Within those half-drawn curtains. For to them 
Nor Heaven itself seemed far, nor Earth so vile 
Since Earth thus held the mirror unto Heaven! 
Fair scene, too precious and too sacred far 

For the white feather of a poet's quill 

To bring to light; and with a heartfelt prayer, 
A tender reverence unfeigned and pure, 

Leave we those guileless slumbers untu God! 


Silence reigned paramount ; a throneless king, 
Yet Earth his kingéom. All the flowers slept, 
Sinless and beautiful ; with mantling cheek, 
Flora disrobing, at her Zephyr’s call, 

Blushed all unseen, and with a pretty pride 
Let droop o’er her white neck her golden hair, 
And sank reluctant in the arms of Night! 


Astriry H. Batpwiy. 





* The rose. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS OF THE YEAR. 


‘ M\HE main question,’ says Sydney 

Smith, ‘as to a novel is, did 
it amuse ?—were you surprised at 
dinner coming so-soon?—did you 
mistake eleven for ten, and twelve 
for eleven ?—were you too late to 
dress ?—and did you sit up beyond 
the usual hour? If a novel pro- 
duces these effects, it is good; if 
it does not—story, language, love, 
scandal itself cannot save it. It is 
only meant to please, and it must 
do that, or it does nothing!’ 

As a general rule, it is perhaps 
only too true, that a vast proportion 
of the works of fiction current at 
the circulating libraries ‘do nothing, 
or even worse than nothing; but it 
does so happen that every now and 
then we are roused by the appear- 
ance of ‘a triton among the min- 
nows. A novel comes out which 
‘makes a sensation, and ‘has a 
run;’ that is to say, it goes through 
a number of editions—large and 
small—and serves as a fertile topic 
of conversation for the whole novel- 
reading population of Great Britain 
and Ireland for some weeks at a 
time. 

The last twelve months have been 
by no means unproductive in this 
respect. Several ‘hits’ have been 
lately made in the novel line, and 
the requirements of the reverend 
critic above-quoted have been fully 
carried out by an unusually large 
number of the recent publications. 

We do not intend here to discuss 
the works of all the well-known and 
long-established favourites among 
the popular authors of the day, or 
we might mention the Strange Story, 
which was so exceedingly strange 
that few of its readers have ever 
been able to find out what it was 
about; and that clever and com- 
plicated piece of law business, Orley 
Farm, and the scarcely less compli- 
cated No Name, in which the author 
of The Woman in White does his 
best not to be mysterious, and en- 
deavours to puzzle and perplex his 
readers no more than is absolutely 
necessary. He does, however, cer- 
tainly succeed in amusing them and 
engrossing them to his heart’s con- 


tent. Putting aside as accepted 
facts the productions of these ex- 
perienced authors, we shall still find 
a remarkable number of new writers 
who have, during the last year, 
‘awoke and found themselves fam- 
ous,’ perhaps a little to their own 
astonishment. 

One of the first of these triumphs 
was Hast Lynne, which though ori- 
ginally published in a third-rate 
magazine, soon became known to 
the public as a work of ‘thrilling 
interest.’ 

Mrs. Wood had, it is true, made a 
successful délit as the writer of a 
little temperance tale, entitled Danes- 
bury House, but even a prize tee- 
total story is a very different thing 
from a regular standard threc-vo- 
lume novel; and of the numerous 
admirers of Kust Lynne few were 
aware of Mrs. Wood’s previous ex- 
istence as a writer of fiction. 

The success of East Lynne was 
great, and deservedly so. It is pre- 
cisely the kind of story to attract all 
classes of readers. There is no lack 
of plot or imagination, the charac- 
ters are pleasing and life-like, the 
conversations are lively and spirited, 
—three essential qualifications in a 
good novel. The gossip and petty 
squabbles of the country town are 
evidently sketched from nature. 
The hero is the principal lawyer 
of West Lynne, and though per- 
haps superior to many of his race, 
he is upon the whole a fair speci- 
men of an ambitious, industrious, 
talented man of business. 

Of the two heroines, Lady Isabel 
is the most loveable and attractive, 
yet Barbara Hare is the truer and 
more faithful woman, and in spite 
of her brusque manners and hard 
common sense, hers is the finer 
character of the two. 

From her earliest childhood Bar- 
bara has loved her cousin, Archibald 
Carlyle, with passionate. devotion. 
To others Mr. Carlyle may be merely 
a clever rising young man; to Bar- 
bara he is something exalted above 
the ranks of humanity. To her he 
is a hero—a god! 


Alas for poor Barbara! Mr. 
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Carlyle regards her merely asa play- 
thing, a pet, a spoilt and rather 
naughty child. Hs never intended 
to flirt with her, but he has a real 
honest, brotherly affection for her, 
and he shows it—that is all. 

Archibald is not, however, in- 
capable of ‘the tender passion,’ for 
he falls in love at first sight with 
the beautiful and gentle Lady Isabel 
Vane, the only daughter of a ruined 
and disreputable nobleman. 

It is not pretended that Isabel 
ever really loved Mr. Carlyle. 

‘She liked him much, she liked 
to be with him, she experienced 
pleasure in conversing with him,’ 
comments the authoress. ‘It is not 
only that I do not love Mr. Carlyle,’ 
Isabel mentally exclaimed, as she 
tried to make up her vacillating 
mind to marry him, ‘ but I fear I do 
love, or very nearly love, Francis 
Levison. I wish he would ask me 
to be his wife, or that I had ‘never 
seen him.’ 

But Francis Levison flirts with 
Lady Mount Severn, and does not 
propose. Mr. Carlyle does, and 
Lady Isabel marries him in sheer 
terror and despair of her future 
fate. But even East Lynne and a 
devotea husband do not make Isabel 
a happy woman; Francis Levison 
returns, and (now she is married) 
makes love to her in earnest. She 
is fond of her husband, but jealous 
of his kindness to his cousin Barbara. 
Weak, unhappy, and goaded to des- 
peration, the wretched Isabel is 
easily persuaded that Mr. Carlyle 
does not care for her, and that 
Francis Levison adores her, and 
in an evil hour she elopes with 
her former lover, only to be more 
miserable than ever; to be, after 
all, neglected and deserted in a 
foreign country by her heartless 
seducer. A divorce is obtained, but 
Levison refuses to marry her. In 
a railway accident Isabel is severely 
hurt, and is reported to be dead; 
and believing this, in due time Mr. 
Carlyle marries Barbara Hare, whose 
love for him has survived her jeal- 
ousy of his former wife. 

But the strangest part of the story 
is yet to come. 

Isabel, on recovering from the 
effects of her accident, and finding 
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herself left friendless and destitute, 
changes her name, and finds em- 
ployment as a governess. From 
one family she is recommended to 
another. An English lady is in 
want of a governess; her name is 
Carlyle, and she lives at a beautiful 
place called East Lynne. 

By an irresistible impulse Isabel 
is impelled to accept the offer, and 
to live once more under the roof of 
her husband, to become the teacher 
of her own children. She is so 
much altered from illness, scars 
(the result of her accident), and 
other causes, that she has no fear 
of being recognized. With her 
grey hair, her blue spectacles, and 
the limp in her gait, she feels se- 
cure: and as Madame Vine she again 
enters her former home. 

In the detailed description of 
Isabel’s daily suffering in this 
strange position, the interest of the 
tale now centres. The torture is 
unceasing; not a day passes but 
some little event occurs which re- 
calls to ‘Madame Vine’ her former 
position as wife and mistress in 
that very house. Here is an in- 
stance of it:— 


From an inner room came sounds of the 
piano and the tones of Mr. Carlyle’s voice, 

She recognized the chords of the music: 
they were those of the accompaniment to 
the song he had so loved when she sung it 
to him. Who was about to sing it to him 
now ?: 

Lady Isabel stole across the drawing- 
room to the other door, which was ajar. 
Barbara was seated at the piano, and Mr. 
Carlyle stood by her, his arm on her chair, 
and bending his face on a level with hers, 
possibly to look at the music, So once 
had stolen, so once had peeped, the un- 
happy Barbara, to hear this self-same song. 
She had been his wife then; she had re- 
ceived his kisses when it was over, Their 
positions were reversed. 

Terribly, indeed, were their positions re- 
versed; most terribly was she feeling it. 
And by whose act and will had the change 
been wrought? Barbara was now the ho- 
noured and cherished wife; East Lynne’s 
mistress, And what was she? 

Not even the welcomed guest of an hour 
as Barbara had been, but an interloper—a 
criminal woman, who had thrust herself 
into the hous. . . . . 

The song was over, and Barbara turned 
to her husband, a whole world of love in 
her bright blue eyes, 
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He laid his hand on her head, Lady 
Isabel saw that; but she would not wait 
to see the caress that most probably fol- 
lowed it, She turned and crossed the room 
again, her hands clasped tightly on her 
bosom, her breath catching itself in hys- 
terical sobs, 

Such is the punishment of this 
weak but erring woman; and this 
is only one of the many similar 
scenes, Which hourly occur to crush 
out the life of the wretched Isabel. 
It is certainly not totally impossible 
that all this should not have taken 
place in real life; but it is, to say 
the least of it, highly improbable 
that a divorced wife would volun- 
tarily inflict wpon herself so fearful 
a penance. It does not last long. 
Isabel’s eldest boy is taken ill; he 
dies in her arms, and she does not 
long survive him. At the last mo- 
ment she reveals herself to Mr. 
Carlyle, obtains his forgiveness, and 
dies, like Hood’s ‘ unfortunate,’ 

Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour. 

The rest of the book is occupied 
with the history of a contested elec- 
tion for West Lynne, in which Mr. 
Carlyle, of course, gains an easy vic- 
tory over Sir Francis Levison, and 
it finishes up with an over-elaborate 
trial scene, respecting a murder 
committed some years before, and 
of which Richard Hare has been 
reported to be guilty. Once more 
Francis Levison is the culprit, and 
Richard is acquitted; and so ends 
the story of Kast Lynne. Whatever 
its faults may be, it will probably 
always remain a popular book, and 
we doubt if Mrs. Wood will ever 
write another equally interesting or 
successful, for in the three she has 
published since Kast Lynne, it is 
impossible to deny that there is a 
want of power and of originality. 

The Channings is a pretty book 
for schoolboys, and the descriptions 
of school life and office life in a 
cathedral town are as faithful as if 
they had been photographed for the 
occasion. But as a story it is want- 
ing in force, in plot, in love-making, 
mi almost everything which goes to 
make up a novel. 

Mrs, Halliburton’s Troubles is little 
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more than a repetition of The Chan- 
nings. We have the same cathedral 
town, the same story, a good family 
trampled upon by a bad family, the 
cheque missing again, the good boy 
suspected ; the bad boy guilty. In 
order to make some little excite- 
ment in this story, Mrs. Wood 
brings upon the stage an Italian 
governess and a pretty quakeress. 
We have another trial, and, in short, 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles is a com- 
pound of the two former works, and 
inferior to both. There is, in ad- 
dition, much that is fatiguing and 
out of place in a novel, about the 
depraved and neglected state of the 
glovers in this city of Helstonleigh ; 
and the good young man who rises to 
be partner in a glove factory, con- 
trives to change the lives and morals 
of these drunken, dissipated people 
in a miraculously short time by 
merely establishing reading rooms 
and giving lectures. 

On the,broad principle laid down 
in a child’s fairy tale, a teetotal 
writer seems to divide mankind into 
two great classes, one of which, freely 
partaking of spirituous liquors, goes 
to the dogs; the other, abstaining 
from any beverage stronger than 
tea or coffee, invariably prospers in 
every path of life. 

Without this strongly marked 
distinction it would be difficult to 
win the £100 prize offered at Glas- 
gow for the best temperance tale; 
and it is a tincture of this doc- 
trine which pervades Mrs. Wood’s 
works. 

She is fond of depicting a decided 
contrast. Nothing is too bad for her 
villains: beginning with drunken- 
ness, they go on by easy stages to 
cheating, lying, swindling, stealing, 
forgery, dissipation, murder: no one 
escapes. The father, the mother, the 
brother, and sister, are sure to come 
to ruin, vice, and misery. On the 
other hand, her heroes flourish with- 
out the slightest regard for reason 
or probability. Thus, at the end of 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles, when the 
bad family disperses in ruin and 
disgrace, Mrs. Halliburton’s sons 
are all left in places of the highest 
honour. One is partner and son- 
in-law to the high sheriff, another 
preaches the assize sermon in the 
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cathedral, a third is a lawyer of 
renown. From starvation and hard 
work Mrs. Halliburton has risen to 
honour and a silk gown, a seat on 
the same sofa as the bishop, and a 
shower of compliments from all the 
authorities of Helstonleigh. 

Verner’s Pride is an improvement 
again. There is plot in it, variety; 
more story and less morality. The 
characters are, many of them, fresh 
and interesting; that of the good, 
honest, unselfish ‘Jan’ Verner es- 
pecially. There is a murder, of 
course; no novel in the present day 
can be reckoned complete without 
one; but the plot is quite different 
from either of Mrs. Wood’s other 
books, and the scene is laid in a 
large country house, with a small 
village in the background. ‘The 
hero is weak, but well-meaning; he 
is in love with two women at once, 
and when he marries his first love, 
he cannot resist telling his second 
love that he likes her the best of 
the two all the time. The wife for- 
tunately dies, after plaguing his 
heart out, and he marries the right 
woman at last, regains possession of 
his estates, after many difficulties 
and disappointments, and becomes 
a very praiseworthy landlord. 

Mrs. Wood here takes the oppor- 
tunity of exposing the evils of the 
‘truck system,’ and by means of 
an ignorant, brutal, and avaricious 
agent, she shows us the injustice 
and inconvenience of paying la- 
bourers with tickets in lieu of 
money. She likewise adds a few 
chapters on Mormonism, which, 
though totally unconnected with 
the rest of the story, are perhaps 
among the most amusing in the 
book. 

‘ Brother Jarrum’ arrives in Dere- 
ham as a zealous missionary from 
the Salt Lake, and holds out every 
inducement to the ladies to venture 
on a pilgrimage to New Jerusalem. 


‘The climate’s of a nature that softens 
the faces, keeps folks in health, and stops 
”em from growing old. If you see two 
females in the street, one a saint’s wife, the 
other a new arrival, you can always tell 
which is which, The wife’s got a slender 
waist, like a lady, with a delicate colour in 
her face, and silky hair: the new comer’s 
tanned, and fat, and freckled, and clumsy. 
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If you don’t believe me, you can ask them 
as have been there. There’s something in 
the dress they wear, too, that sets them off, 
No female goes out without a veil, which 
hangs down behind. They don’t want to 
hide their pretty faces, not they.’ he 

*Is servants allowed to dress in veils out 
there ?’? demanded Mary Green, after a 
pause, of Brother Jarrum. 

‘Veils! veils and feathers, too, if they 
are so minded,’ was Brother Jarrum’s an- 
swer; and it fell like a soothing sound on 
Mary Green’s vain ear, ‘It’s not many 
servants, though, that you’d find in New 
Jerusalem,’ 

* Ain’t servants let go out to New Jeru- 
salem?’ quickly returned Mary Green, 
She was a servant just now out of place, 
given to spend all her wages upon finery, 
and coming to grief perpetually with her 
mistresses upon that score, 

‘Many of ’em goes out,’ was the satis- 
factory reply of Brother Jarrum, ‘But 
servants here are not servants there. Who'd 
be a servant if she could be a missis? 
Wouldn’t a handsome young female prefer 
to be her master’s wife than to be his 
servant ?” 

‘If a female servant chooses to remain a 
servant, in course she can,’ Brother Jarrum 
resumed, ‘and precious long wages she’d 
get—eighty pound a year, good,’ 

A movement of surprise amid the au- 
dience, Brother Jarrum went on, 

‘I can’t say I have knowed many as 
have stopped servants even at that high 
rate of payment. My memory won't 
charge me with one, ‘They have married 
and settled, and so have secured themselves 
—Paradise.’ 


With such prospects before them 
many of the inhabitants of Dereham, 
especially among the women, are 
persuaded to try the experiment, 
and Brother Jarrum departs one 
night with half the girls in Dereham 
in his train; leaving his landlady 
in hysterics—from which she was 
only recovered by receiving a pri- 
vate message from ‘the Saint,’ to 
the effect that she was shortly ‘to 
be sent for special, on a guadruple— 
that is to say, on a white donkey.’ 

There is much humour and, no 
doubt, truth in all this description 
of the Mormon elders and their 
doctrines. But it is rather out of 
place in a novel, and there is too 
much of it. 

Mrs. Wood, in fact, sacrifices her 
reputation as a novelist in her am- 
bition to be useful, and the mixture 
(as Charles Lamb used to say of 
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brandy and water) spoils two good 
things. 

No sooner had Last Lynne taken 
the public by storm than the readers 
of fiction were startled by the ap- 
pearance of another and still more 
interesting work, Judy <Audley’s 
Secret. 

Since Adam Bede, perhaps no 
book has made so sudden and de- 
cided ‘a sensation’ as Lady Audley ; 
and this was followed up very 
shortly by Aurora Floyd, which has 
even surpassed, though not eclipsed 
the fame of the former work. 

Sydney Smith would have pro- 
nounced Miss Braddon’s ‘ good no- 
vels.’ They amuse and they excite; 
they prevent us from ‘ dressing 
for dinner; they are provoking, 
harassing, aggravating; but once 
begun, they cannot be laid aside; 
the reader is compelled to go on 
to the end, whether he likes it or 
not. 

The style of writing is one of their 
great charms; for a good story told 
in bad English loses half its merit. 
These novels may be full of mis- 
takes and inconsistencies through- 
out, so far as the story is concerned, 
but the language is always correct, 
easy, fluent, and agreeable. 

In this respect Miss Braddon has 
a great advantage over Mrs. Wood, 
who is apt to make use of words 
and expressions which grate on the 
ear of a strict grammarian. 

In both her novels Miss Braddon 
has chosen bigamy as the crime her 
heroine shall commit. In the one 
case the culprit is hateful, odious, 
fiendish, and, as we almost hope, a 
maniac. In the other, she is warm- 
hearted, loving, and loveable—very 
faulty and reprehensible, but still 
womanly. 

In Lady Audley’s Secret there 
turns out to be very little secret at 
all. A vain, selfish, ambitious girl, 
with no merit of any kind save her 
blue eyes and her golden hair, fasci- 
nates a foolish, young cornet in a 
cavalry regiment, and with the help 
of her drunken old reprobate of a 
father persuades George Talboys to 
maarry her. 

Upon finding that the Talboys 
family resent this marriage, and that 
George’s allowance is stopped, and 
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having very soon come to an end of 
his slender resources, the lovely Lucy 
vents her disappointment in tears 
and reproaches, drives her husband 
from her in despair; and while Tal- 
boys goes to Australia to replenish 
his purse, his wife seeks her fortune 
as a governess, and pretending to be 
unmarried, soon inveigles a rich 
elderly baronet, and succeeds in 
shortly becoming Lady Audley, 
with a beautiful house, a doting 
husband, and as many new gowns 
and bracelets as money can procure. 
These mundane pleasures make 
Lady Audley perfectly happy. We 
are told that she is ‘as happy as 
a child surrounded by new toys.” 
She is troubled by no remorseful 
recollections of her other husband, 
George Talboys; of her little child, 
who is left in the charge of the 
drunken old man, her father. She 
is undisturbed by any dread of dis- 
covery. 

When she has reason to suppose 
Talboys has returned to England, 
she takes care that her death is pro- 
perly inserted in all the papers, and 
puts her father and child into deep 
mourning, and preserves ‘ the even 
tenour of her way’ in calmness and 
satisfaction. Everybody loves her, 
and admires her, and pets her, and 
she is soon established as ‘ the belle 
of the county.’ 

Sir Michael Audley’s nephew, Ro- 
bert, happens, conveniently enough, 
to be one of the earliest friends of 
George Talboys’ youth; and when 
the disconsolate young widower 
arrives in England, only to see the 
report of his wife’s death in the first 
newspaper he takes up, Robert is 
so sorry for his friend that he ac- 
companies him to Ventnor on a pil- 
grimage to the late Mrs. Talboy’s 
grave, and from thence hurries him 
abroad to divert his grief by change 
of scene. 

On their return, and about a year 
after George’s sad bereavement, 
Robert takes his friend down to the 
neighbourhood of Audley Court for 
some fishing. Lady Audley declines 
to receive the young men on a visit 
to the house. She does not feel well, 
and she wishes for perfect quiet. 
They therefore take up their abode 
at a neighbouring inn. Sir Michael, 
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hospitably inclined, asks his fa- 
vourite nephew to dinner; but that 
very morning a telegraphic mes- 
sage arrives summoning Lucy to 
the deathbed of her oldest friend, 
the schoolmistress who had s0 
kindly recommended her as a go- 
verness; and Lady Audley, who is 
so unselfish, so kindhearted,so grate- 
ful to all who were kind to her in the 
days of her adversity, hastens to obey 
the wishes of her dear old friend Mrs. 
Vincent. Sir Michael, of course, 
accompanies her. The dinner-party 
is therefore postponed; but the 
young men ask and receive per- 
mission to go over the house, 
which Robert desires to show to his 
friend. In Lady Audley’s dressing- 
room they see her picture— by a 
pre-Raphaelite artist—all in red 
and gold; lurid, fiend-like, and 
mediawal, Robert does not care for 

t; but it makes a strange impres- 
a on his friend, who, however, 
says little, affects to have a bad 
cold, and goes to bed, looking ill 
and cross, the moment they return 
to their inn. 

The next day the friends go 
out fishing together, and Robert 
falls asleep on the bank. When 
he awakes, Talboys is gone, and 
nothing that Robert can do will 
bring him back again. He is not 
to be heard of at the inn, at the 
station, in London, at Southampton, 
where his boy and his father-in-law 
reside—nobody has seen him, no- 
body can give any clue to his disap- 
pearance. 

From this moment Robert Aud- 
ley, the idle, careless, dawdling 
young barrister, is a changed man. 
He vows never to rest till he shall 
have discovered the fate of his 
friend. 

Now in real life it is not likely to 
have occurred to anybody to asso- 
ciate the lovely and child-like Lady 
Audley with the disappearance of a 
man she is supposed never to have 
seen in her life. But herein lies 
the whole interest of the book. 
Robert Audley having once got the 
idea into his head, is haunted by it, 
and after the middle of the first 
volume we have simply the history 
of his persevering endeavour to trace 
out the evidence of his aunt’s guilt. 
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Sometimes he gains a great point 
—now he is baffled, hopeless, and de- 
sponding. All our sympathy is with 
him ; not with the heartless beauty, 

There is in the story all the ex- 
citement of a chase. We know 
Robert will ferret it out at last; he 
has got on the right scent. But 
now Lady Audley finds out what 
he is about, and one night sets fire 
to the inn where he is sleeping. 

At last she is caught; the chain of 
evidence is complete ; and since she 
has done her best to burn him in 
his bed, Robert has less compune- 
tion in exposing the true character 
of his victim. 

Lady Audley is forced in self- 
defence to make a full confession, 
in which she states that the ‘ secret 
of her life’ is hereditary insanity; 
that at times she is mad, and at 
those times she is not aware of what 
she is doing. 

Miss Braddon appears to be of 
the opinion that everybody is more 
or less mad, and that there are 
moments in all our lives when we 
are scarcely responsible for our own 
actions. 


There is nothing [she says] so delicate, 
so fragile, as that invisible balance upon 
which the mind is always trembling. Mad 
to-day, and sane to-morrow. Who can 
forget that almost terrible picture of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson? The awful disputant of 
the club-room, solemn, ponderous, severe, 
and merciless ; the admiration and the terror 
of the humble Bozzy; the stern monitor of 
gentle Oliver; the friend of Garrick and 
Reynolds to-night, and before sunset to- 
morrow a weak, miserable old man, dis- 
covered by good Mr, and Mrs. Thrale kneel- 
ing upon the floor of his lonely chamber, 
in an agony of childish torture and con- 
fusion, and praying to a merciful God for 
the preservation of his wits, I think the 
memory of that dreadful afternoon, and of 
the tender care he then received, should 
have taught the Doctor to keep his hands 
steady at Streatham, when he took his 
bedroom candlestick, from which it was 
his habit to shower rivulets of molten wax 
upon the costly carpets of his beautiful 
protectress; and might even had a more 
enduring effect, and taught him to be mei- 
ciful, when the brewer’s widow went mat 
in her turn, and married that dreadtul 
creature, the Italian singer. 

Who has not been, or is to be, mad in 
some lonely hour of life? Who is quite 
safe from the trembling of the balance? 
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There undoubtedly are persons 
subject to fits of temporary insanity, 
but these are not usually such calm, 
gentle, soft, lovely beings as Lady 
Audley. ‘There is a little too much 
‘method in her madness.’ She is 
nothing more than a cold, calculat- 
ing, heartless woman, with a beauti- 
ful face and enchanting manners; 
she never loses her presence of 
mind, and she never forgets to save 
herself at the expense of others. 
It is only when driven to bay— 
rendered desperate by conflicting 
circumstances, that she turns and 
rends the obstacle in her path; 
and whether it be her direst enemy, 
or her best friend, she will, at all 
hazards, remove the impediment 
to her own ease and comfort. If 
this is being mad, then, no doubt, 
most of the murders daily com- 
mitted are only the acts of lunatics, 
and many innocent creatures have 
been hung unjustly. 

To save appearances, however, 
Lady Audley is taken at her word, 
and hurried away to France, where 
she is confined for the rest of her 
life in a maison de santé. 

Here she tells Robert Audley very 
deliberately how she murdered 
George Talboys :— 

‘He came to mein the time when I knew 
he would come ; and | had prepared myself, 
as well as I could, to meet him, I was 
determined to bribe him, to cajole him, to 
defy him ; to do anything rather than aban- 
don the wealth and the position I had won, 
and go back to my old life. He came, and 
he reproached me for the conspiracy at 
Ventnor, He declared, that as long as he 
lived he would never forgive me for the lie 
that had broken his heart. He told me 
that 1 had plucked his heart out of his 
breast, and trampled upon it; so that he 
had now no heart in which to feel one 
sentiment of mercy for me; that he would 
have forgiven me any wrong upon earth 
but this one deliberate and _passionless 
wrong that 1 had done him. He said this 
and a great deal more; and he told me 
that no power on earth should turn him 
trom his purpose, which was to take me to 
the man I had deceived, and make me tell 
my wicked story. He did not know the 
hidden taint that I had sucked in with my 
mother’s milk, He did not know it was 
possible to drive me mad. He goaded me 
as you have goaded me; he was as merci- 
less as you have been merciless.’ 

This is the cause which the mur- 
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deress coolly gives for dashing the 
husband of her youth into a deep 
well! She expresses no contrition— 
no horror for the deed. She does 
not fear that Robert Audley will 
dare to use this confession against 
her for two reasons :—the first is, 
that he knows it would kill his 
uncle to see Lucy in a criminal 
dock; the second is, that, if tried 
and convicted of murder, the law 
could pronounce no worse sentence 
than a life-long imprisonment in a 
mad-house. 

And there we will take leave of 
Lady Audley. 

But it turns out, after all, that by 
some extraordinary means George 
Talboys contrives to creep out of 
the well, where his wife has left 
him, and betakes himself for the 
second time to Australia; from 
whence he one fine day suddenly 
reappears in Robert’s chambers. 

The rest of the characters have 
nothing more to do but to pair off 
in couples. Robert marries Clara 
Talboys, his friend’s sister; Alicia 
marries somebody else, and they all 
end in being happy and comfort- 
able at last. 

Robert and his cousin Alicia are 
both pleasing characters, and well 
sustained. Clara Talboys is cold and 
uninteresting, and George almost a 
nonentity. All the author’s best 
endeavours have been bestowed on 
Lady Audley herself; but though 
she may be a fine conception, she is 
scarcely a human being, and conse- 
quently we care little about her; we 
take no pleasure in her success, feel 
no pity for her in her final disgrace. 

In Aurora Floyd, on the other 
hand, the sympathy is all on the 
side of the bigamist. 

We know that Aurora has low, 
coarse tastes, that she is imprudent, 
hasty, and even violent in her 
temper; that she has deceived her 
poor old father and her good- 
natured husband, and she is in the 
habit of telling lies anything but 
white; in short, we are perfectly 
aware that she is very far from being 
what she ought to be, and yet we 
cannot resist the wonderful fascina- 
tion which she exercises over every- 
body who crosses her path. 

We cannot help being a little in 
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love with her, in spite of our better 
judgment; and in this power of 
attraction, given to a heroine whose 
actions are at times almost revolt- 
ing, lies one of the greatest triumphs 
of the author. 

Aurora Floyd’s father is a rich 
banker, and her mother has been an 
actress, and a good, honest, generous, 
loving woman to boot. Had she 
not died in giving birth to her 
daughter, Aurora’s life might have 
been a different one. As it is, 
Aurora is spoilt by her father, 
neglected by her governess, and 
corrupted by her groom.. While 
still quite a child, she elopes with 
the latter, and marries him, under 
the impression that he is a gentle- 
man in difficulties, and that she is 
performing an act of kindness and 
generosity in relieving him from 
them. 

Conyers, however, soon appears 
in his true character, and neglects 
and ill-treats his young wife, who 
takes refuge once more with her 
indulgent father. Even by this 
time she is not yet twenty—beauti- 
ful, and an heiress. Nobody knows 
her story; and as Miss Floyd, the 
banker’s only daughter, her hand is 
sought by many competitors. 

The fastidious Talbot Bulstrode 
allows himself to be bewitched by 
the syren. He compares her, in 
his own mind, to all sorts of odd 
people :— 

‘She is [he says] like Mrs, Nesbitt in 
the zenith of her fame and beauty; she is 
like Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnus; 
she is like Nell Gwynne selling oranges ; 
she is like Charlotte Corday with the knife 
in her hand, standing behind the friend of 
the people in his bath ;—she is like every- 
thing that is beautiful, and strange, and 
wicked, and unwomanly, and bewitching ; 
and she is just the sort of creature that 
many a fool would fall in love with.’ 


Talbot, like a wise man as he is, 
turns away, and determines not to 
look at Aurora again; nay, he even 
thinks seriously of marrying her 
cousin Lucy, who is his beaw ideal 
of womanly perfection; but he is 
again distracted at seeing Aurora 
taking leave of his horse at the 
door. 


He never forgot that picture! Aurora, 
with her coronet of plaits dead black 
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against the purple air, and her silk dress 
shimmering in the uncertain light, the de- 
licate head of the bay horse visible above 
her shoulder, and her ringed white hands 
caressing the animal’s slender ears, while 
the purblind old mastiff, vaguely jealous, 
whined complainingly at her side. 


Talbot observes all this with an 
uneasy sense of bewilderment :— 


‘I wonder if these creatures are wiser 
than we [he argues.] Do they recognize 
some higher attributes in this girl than we 
can perceive, and worship their sublime 
presence? If this terrible woman, with 
her unfeminine tastes and mysterious pro- 
pensities, were mean, or cowardly, or false, 
or impure, I do not think that mastifi 
would love her as he does; I do not think 
my thorough-breds would let her hands 
meddle with their bridles: the dog would 
snarl, and the horses would bite, as such 
animals used to do in those remote old days 
when they recognized witchcraft and evil 
spirits, and were convulsed by the presence 
of the uncanny. I dare say this Miss Floyd 
is a good, generous-hearted creature, the 
sort of person fast men would call a glo- 
rious girl,—but as well read in the Racing 
Calendar and Ruff’s Guide as other ladies 
are in Miss Yonge’s novels, I’m really 
sorry for her. 


Pity is said to be akin to love; 
and Captain Bulstrode’s compas- 
sion very quickly changed into de- 
votion. The presence of a rival, a 
great simple-hearted Yorkshireman 
—by name John Mellish—only 
served to fan the flame; and Talbot 
soon becomes Miss Floyd’s acknow- 
ledged and accepted lover. To be 
sure he cannot help feeling a little 
surprised and shocked, now and then 
at her habits and expressions, for he 
is a gentleman of a most refined and 
sensitive temperament. It jars his 
fine feelings to know that his future 
wife keeps a betting-book; that she 
talks as if it were a matter of life 
and death who wins the Derby. 
He chafes to see her studying very 
dirty copies of Bell’s Life with 
avidity; and he wishes devoutly 
she were not on quite such intimate 
terms with suspicious-looking dog- 
fanciers. 

At the back of all this, comes a 
warning from Bulstrode’s mother, 
who has heard unpleasant reports 
about Aurora’s doings while she was 
supposed to be en pension in Paris. 
He determines to ask the young lady 
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a few searching questions on this 
point, when she not only refuses, 
point blank, to answer them, but 
actually throws herself at Bulstrode’s 
feet, and begs for mercy; and on 
finding the state of affairs so very 
far from satisfactory, he breaks off 
his engagement at once, and returns, 
in a state of deep depression, to his 
paternal roof in Cornwall. Aurora 
nearly dies of grief and a brain- 
fever, but eventually marries her 
other admirer, John Mellish, who 
fortunately is less scrupulous than 
Bulstrode, and is contented to know 
that there is a secret, without wish- 
ing to find out in what it consists, 
and who gives his life and honour 
into her hands, without insulting 
her by a doubt of her virtue and 
purity. 

Aurora and old Floyd can never 
be forgiven for losing this oppor- 
tunity of telling Mellish the whole 
truth. It is so evident he was ready 
to marry her, in spite of every 
impediment, that it is highly im- 
probable and absurd that they 
should continue to keep him in igno- 
rance of her former marriage. 

Already Aurora has deceived her 
father by pretending that Jem Con- 
yers was dead, when she first returned 
from abroad ; whereas she had only 
left him in anger and disgust, and 
is paying him handsomely to keep 
out of her way. Just before she 
accepted Bulstrode, however, she 
has seen in a sporting paper an 
account of his death, aad by a 
fall at a steeple-chase, and she con- 
sequently believes that all danger is 
now over and that her secret is safe. 
But it is beyond all reasonable 
bounds of likelihood that she, a 
vehement, fearless, open - hearted 
girl of twenty, should never even 
hint to her doting husband one 
word of her former escapade, though 
he is aware that there is a mystery 
somewhere, and, supposing the 
secret to be her father’s—not her 
own—most nobly trusts in Aurora’s 
truthfulness and honesty. 

But now Aurora’s Nemesis awaits 
her. John Mellish is as fond of 
race-horses as his wife; and soon 
after his marriage he engages a 
hew trainer, who turns out to be 
no less a person than Jem Conyers 
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himself! who has returned to Eng- 
land lame and disfigured, but very 
far from dead. 

Even then, it would have occurred 
to most women to go at once, in 
such a painful dilemma, to her hus- 
band or father. But Aurora, with a 
want of worldly wisdom (which she 
certainly ought to have acquired in 
the course of her experience), and 
with a full knowledge of Conyers’ 
unprincipled and avaricious charac- 
ter, instead of taking any decided 
measures to rid herself of the in- 
cubus, consents to meet the trainer 
by stealth, under cover of darkness, 
hoping to bribe him to leave her in 
peace, by the promise of a large sum 
of money. 

In order to obtain this money she 
goes through another series of equi- 
vocations and deceptions, though 
she might have obtained it at any 
moment by simply asking John to 
give it to her. 

Another fatal mistake is the scene 
where Aurora, losing all sense of 
dignity and presence of mind, flies 
into a violent rage with Steve Har- 
graves, the hump-backed groom, and 
horsewhips him before all the helpers 
in the stable-yard. 

When the characters in a novel 
cease to be true to nature, they lose 
their chief interest, and by these 
inconsistencies the symmetry of the 
story is sadly marred. 

A treacherous housekeeper now 
tries in vain to prejudice John 
Mellish against his wife; and when 
Conyers is one night found murdered 
in the park, Aurora is strongly sus- 
pected of being concerned in the 
matter. 

It is difficult to conceive anything 
more touching, beautiful, even 
sublime, than the fidelity of John 
Mellish at this time of trial. 

Though he is led, from strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, to believe his 
wife may have been guilty of mur- 
der, his affection for her is not dis- 
turbed for a moment; and when it 
is proved satisfactorily that the 
hunchback is the culprit, the poor 
man’s happiness knows no bounds. 

The entire unselfishness and sin- 
gle-heartedness of John Mellish’s 
character is the best part of the 
book. Even in his utmost anguish 
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and horror, itis of Aurora he thinks, 
not of himself. It is for her alone 
that he grieves, when he finds by the 
marriage-certificate that she is not 
his lawful wife, but the widow of his 
murdered groom. This is fully ex- 
pressed in the following passage :— 


The sun was low in the western sky, and 
distant village clocks had struck seven, 
when John Mellish walked away from that 
lonely waste of stunted grass called Harper’s 
Common, and strolled homewards in the 
peaceful evening. The Yorkshire squire 
was still very pale. He walked with his 
head bent forward on his breast, and the 
hand that grasped the crumpled paper thrust 
into the bosom of his waistcoat; but a 
hopeful light shone in his eye, and the rigid 
lines of his mouth had relaxed into a tender 
smile—a smile of love and forgiveness. 
Yes, he had prayed for her and forgiven 
her, and he was at peace. He had pleaded 
her cause a hundred times in the dull quiet 
of that summer’s afternoon, and had excused 
and forgiven her—not lightly, Heaven is a 
witness; not without a sharp and cruel 
struggle, that had rent his heart with tor- 
tures undreamed of before, This revelation 
of the past was such bitter shame to him ; 
such horrible degradation ; such irrevocable 
infamy. His love, his idol, his empress, 
his goddess,—it was of her he thought. . . 
. . « He could not think of her as less than 
the idol which his love had made her— 
perfect, unsullied, unassailable. Disgrace, 
where she was concerned, knew in his mind 
no degrees, 

It was not his own humiliation he thought 
of, when his face grew hot as he imagined 
the tattle there would be in the country 
if this fatal indiscretion of Aurora’s youth 
ever became generally known. It was the 
thought of her shame that stung him to the 
heart. He never once disturbed himself 
with any prevision of the ridicule which 
was likely to fail upon him, 

It was here that John Mellish and Talbot 
Bulstrode were so widely different in their 
manner of loving and suffering. Talbot 
had sought a wife who should reflect honour 
upon himself, and had fallen away from 
Aurora at the first trial of his faith, shaken 
with invisible apprehensions of his own 
danger. But John Mellish had submerged 
his very identity into that of the woman 
he loved. She was his faith and his wor- 
ship—it was for her glory that he wept in 
this cruel day of shame, The wrong which 
he found so hard to forgive was not her 
wrong against him—but that other and 
more fatal wrong against herself. I have 
said that his affection was universal, and 
partook of all the highest attributes of that 
sublime self-abnegation which we call love. 
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All this fine feeling on the part of 
a great, overgrown country squire 
may be called absurd, unnatural, 
impossible. Such a man as John 
Mellish in real life would probably 
be sneered at as a poor weak fool 
—a wretched, infatuated creature 
—a kind of ‘Jerry Sneak;’ but it 
is nevertheless true that it is a 
pleasanter and more healthy occu- 
pation to imagine that a John 
Mellish might perchance have 
lived, than to believe in the possible 
existence of such a being as Lady 
Audley. The one, utterly base and 
heartless, wrapped up in vanity and 
covetousness, and totally devoid of 
all natural affection for any human 
being. The other full of a generous, 
faithful devotion, a zealous appre- 
ciation of the merits of others; pos- 
sessing the power of entire aban- 
donment and forgetfulness of self. 
What can the highest attainment of 
Christian charity produce beyond 
this? Yet John Mellish is a creature 
of the imagination. Probably no 
man. alive, in his place, would have 
acted as he did; just as no woman, 
since Catherine of Russia, could ever 
have been so depraved and devilish 
as Lady Audley. Butinthe popular 
novels of the present day it is not re- 
quisite that the characters described 
should bear the slightest resem- 
blance to human beings. The fur- 
ther removed the incidents and acci- 
dents are from any daily occurrence 
in real life, the better they will 
go down with the public. A book 
without a murder, a divorce, a se- 
duction, or a bigamy, is not appa- 
rently considered worth either writ- 
ing ‘or reading; and a mystery and 
a secret are the chief qualifications 
of the modern novel; but the plot 
must of necessity be very intricate, 
very impossible, and as grossly im- 
proper as the writer has the auda- 
city to make it, or he seems to fear 
all his skill and cunning will avail 
him nothing; without this, it ap- 
pears no author ever expects to 
become popular. 

One of the chief causes of this 
perverted and vitiated taste may 
be traced to the fact, that nearly 
every novel is first brought out in 
the pages of some periodical or 
magazine. Since scarcely one good 
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novel in a hundred is now published 
from the original MS., we infer 
that, in order to be accepted by a 
magazine, a tale must needs be full 
of horror, excitement, and crime. 
Every part must inevitably end 
with a something unintelligible and 
mysterious. There must be excited 
a desire in the mind of the reader 
to know what is coming next. How 
the dear heroine will escape from 
the impending danger; where the 
hero can possibly be concealed, or 
how he escapes the detection and 
punishment he so justly deserves. 

The reason why authors should 
vastly prefer writing for magazines 
is self-evident. They are paid, and 
often exorbitantly paid, so much a 
page for their productions. The 
copyright probably remains in their 
own possession, and if the story has 
any merit at all, some publisher 
will then be found ready to offer a 
large sum for it, and the circulating 
libraries are bound to ‘subscribe’ 
for a certain number of copies of 
the large edition, for the benefit of 
elderly or luxurious persons who 
do not care to take the trouble 
of reading the small and closely- 
printed columns of a cheap period- 
ical. 
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Tn the course of a few weeks the 
book has been read by everybody 
who intends to read it; the surplus 
copies are sold off at a reduced 
price; and the book and the author 
pass simultaneously into oblivion— 
unless, by some great good luck, or 
a more than usually striking scene, 
the story happens to be dramatised, 
acted by rival players at several 
different theatres, and advertised in 
letters half a yard long on every 
temporary paling and old wall in 
or about London. Even then, the 
author must keep his name well 
before the public by some marvel- 
lously prolific process, under which 
he produces three or four startling 
and thrilling romances at a time, for 
several successive years. 

After this period it not unfre- 
quently happens that the books 
cease to sell, and the name no 
longer commands any very lucrative 
sum. In fact, the goose has been 
killed that lays the golden eggs; 
and the public ungratefully turns 
its attention to some fresh quarter ; 
and some newer and more attractive 
purveyor of light literature rises 
from obscurity and secures the 
monopoly of the novel market. 
Like other ephemeral creatures, 


Trembling awhile they stand, and scarcely dare 

To launch at once upon the untried air ; 

At length assured, they catch the fav’ring gale, 
And leave their sordid spoils, and high in «ther sail. 
Lo! the bright train their radiant wings unfold, 
With silver fringed and speckled o’er with gold ; 

On the gay bosom of some fragrant flower 

They, idly fluttering, live their little hour. 


Tt is, however, consoling to detect 
slight symptoms of improvement in 
one or two of the more recent publi- 
cations. In the Chronicles of Car- 
linuford (Salem Chapel), we find a 
great modification of the customary 
‘sensation’ scenes. Like honest 
John the carrier in Charles Dickens’ 
Christmas story, the author is ‘ very 
near it’ once or twice, but manages 
to pull up just in time. 

We have a woman, who is not 
what she appears to be; a man, with 
one wife, who is on the point of 
marrying another, but does not suc- 
ceed in so doing; the real wife at- 
tempts to murder him, but fails to 
cause his death. 


An innocent girl has a narrow 
escape of being tried for her life, and 
also of dying of brain fever; but 
eventually lives, and is satisfactorily 
cleared from all suspicion. An idiot 
child is constantly abducted from 
school by either its father or its 
mother, but ends by growing up a 
very sensible woman and marrying 
the hero. In short, serious hopes 
may be confidently entertained that 
the ‘sensation’ system is dying a 
natural death, and that a novel may 
soon become popular which contains 
only a moderate number of horrors 
and a mitigated amount of crimi- 
nality. 

The records of Salem Chapel 
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are certainly clever and amusing. 
They contain what is doubtless a 
true, full, and circumstantial ac- 
count of the trials of a young Me- 
thodist preacher—the chief of those 
trials being the interference and of- 
fensive patronage of the petty trades- 
men who are the leading members 
of his congregation. 

Arthur Vincent, the minister, is 
a foolish, romantic, commonplace 
young man, with refined manners 
and a taste for public speaking; 
but, as in the case of many other 
young men of talent and refinement, 
very little comes of it at last. 

The ‘deacons’ advise and bully and 
plague him from morning till night, 
while their wives and daughters 
fall in love with him, and lay traps 
for him, and otherwise persecute 
him, till his young life becomes 
scarcely worth having. 

If Arthur visits the Tozers the 
Pigeons are bitterly jealous. If he 
leaves his card on the great lady 
of Carlingford, Lady Western, the 
whole ‘connection’ are instantly up 
in arms, and pronounce him to be an 
idle, fine gentleman, totally unfit for 
the duties of his station. 

The tea parties at the Tozers’ are 
among ‘the minister’s’ greatest trials. 
Tozer, the butterman, takes an in- 
terest in the well-doing of Salem 
Chapel, and strongly advises Mr. 
Vincent to ‘touch ’em up in the 
Church and State line,’ and requests 
him to give his congregation ‘a 
coorse upon the anomolies, and that 
sort of thing; the bishops in their 
palaces, and the fisherman as was 
the start of it all.’ 

Young Vincent takes the hint; 
lectures against Church and State ; 
has a great success; attracts the 
attention of the vicar of the parish, 
and many of the elite of Carling- 
ford, who crowd into the music hall 
to hear what ‘the minister’ has to 
say for himself. Salem Chapel fills; 
not a sitting is to be had for love 
and money; and Tozer the butter- 
man is Mr. Vincent’s warmest 
friend and admirer. But alas! this 
state of things does not last long. 
The Pigeons and the Browns do 
not consider the minister spiritual 
enough. His preaching is ‘clever 
but oh! it’s cold; and for them as 
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likes good gospel preaching and real 
rousing up’ Mr. Vincent isa failure. 
Then he does not visit enough in 
‘the connection,’ and he does not 
attend the poulterer’s tea parties 
and prayer meetings so frequently 
as the butterman’s. 

He is not half so attentive as he 
ought to be to Maria Pigeon, nor 
even to Phoebe Tozer, and he goes 
a great deal too often to Lady 
Western’s; this gives dire offence 
in the congregation, which is, for 
the most part, composed of Lady 
Western’s tradespeople; and it is 
not reckoned ‘becoming’ in the 
pastor of Salem to frequent houses to 
which his flock cannot hope to gain 
admittance. 

So committees begin to form 
themselves; deputations wait upon 
the minister. The most influential 
members of the connection convene 
meetings to inquire into the con- 
duct of their spiritual adviser; and 
Arthur determines to earn an honest 
living in any other way he can, 
rather than be the slave of the capri- 
cious and unreasonable Methodists 
of Carlingford. 

The account of the meeting, and 
Tozer’s famous speech, which turned 
the scale of public opinion and 
immortalized him in the connec- 
tion, is one of the best bits in the 
book. It is too long for insertion 
here, but one or two passages, 
showing the inconvenience of elect- 
ing ministers by public favour, are 
worthy of notice. 


* We've got a precious young man, and a 
clever young man,’ says the enthusiatic 
butterman, ‘as nobody tries for to deny; 
and there ain’t a single blessed reason on 
this earth why he should not go on as he’s 
been a-doing, till Salem, bein’ crowded out 
to the doors (as it’s been two Sundays back), 
we'd have had to build a new chapel, and 
take a place in our connection as we've 
never took yet in Carlingford.’ . . « 

‘ But it ain’t to be,’ says Tozer, looking 
round him with a tragic frown, and shaking 
his head slowly, ‘Them as is always 
a-tinding fault, and always a-setting up to 
dictate, has set their faces against all that. 
It’s the way of some folk in our connection, 
ladies and gentlemen. A minister ain’t to 
be allowed to go on building up a chapel, 
and making himself useful in the world. 
He ain’t to be left alone to do his dooty as his 
best frienis approve, He's to be tied down 
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out of his pulpit, and took to pieces behind 
his back, and made a talk and a scandal of 
to the whole congregation. It’s not his 
preaching as he’s judged by, nor his dooty 
to the sick and dyin’, nor any of them 
things as he was called to be pastor for ; 
but it’s if he’s seen going to one house more 
nor another, it’s if he calls often enough on 
this one or t’other, and goes to all the tea- 
drinkings. My opinion is,’ says Tozer, sud- 
denly breaking off into jocularity, ‘as a 
young man, as may be isn’t a marrying 
man, and anyhow can’t marry more nor 
one, ain’t in the safest place at Salem tea- 
drinkings ; but that’s neither here nor there. 
If the ladies haven’t no pity, us men can’t 
do nothing in that matter; but what I say 
is this,’ continues the butterman, once more 
becoming solemn, ‘to go for to judge the 
pastor of a flock, not by the dooty he does 
to his flock, but by the times he calls at 
one house or another, and the way he makes 
himself agreeable at one place or another, 
ain't a thing to be done by them as prides 
themselves on being Christians and Dissen- 
ters, 

‘It’s not like Christians; and if it’s like 
Dissenters, the more’s the pity. It’s mean, 
that’s what it is,’ cries Tozer, with fine 
scorn; ‘it’s like a parcel of old women, if 
the ladies don’t mind me saying so. It’s 
beneath us as has liberty of the conscience 
to fight for, and has to set an example befote 
the church folks as don’t know no better. 

‘ But it’s what is done in our connection,’ 
adds the good deacon, with pathos, shaking 
his forefinger mournfully at the crowd, 
‘When a young man as is clever and ta- 
lented, and fills his chapel, and gives the 
connection a chance of standing up in the 
world as it ought, here’s some one as jumps 
up and says, “The pastor don’t come and 
see me,” says he; “ the pastor don’t do his 
dooty : he ain’t the man for Salem.” And 
those as is always in every flock ready to 
do a mischief, takes it up, and there’s a talk 
of a change, and meetings is called, and— 
here we are! . . . . You mark what I 
say, It’s what we're doing most places us 
Dissenters. Them as is talented and pro- 
misin’, and can get a better livin’ working 
for the world than working for the chapel, 
and won’t give in to be worried about call- 
ing here and calling there—we’re a-driving 
them out of the connection; that’s what 
we're doing, I could reckon up as many 
as six or seven as has been drove off already ; 
and | ask you, ladies and gentlemen, what’s 
the good of subscribing and keeping up of 
colleges, and so forth, if that’s how you’re 
goiug to serve every clever young man as 
trusts himself to be your pastor ?’ 

In all the management of the 
chapel business, the squabbles of the 
deacons, and the jealousies of their 
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wives and daughters, there is much 
that is interesting and significant, 
as testifying the very hard terms 
upon which a dissenting minister 
obtains. and holds his preferment, 
and the numerous difficulties and 
trials which await the favourite of 
an Independent congregation. 

The old mother (herself a minis- 
ter’s widow) who is always alive to 
the expediency of keeping up ap- 
pearances before ‘members ot the 
congregation,’ is a charming cha- 
racter. 

Lady Western (the heroine) is a 
pretty young widow; neither lady- 
like nor sensible; who, out of pure 
kindness of heart, persuades the 
youthful and unworldly noncon- 
formist that she has a great regard 
for him, and then finding he be- 
comes serious in his attentions, is 
overwhelmed with pity and remorse; 
she eventually marries a man 
with whom she is very much in 
love, and Arthur throws up his 
engagement in disgust, and takes to 
his pen as a means of support. 

The rest of the book partakes of 
the nature (and the failings) of a 
regular, modern sensation novel; 
and betrays unmistakable tokens of 
having been written fora serial pub- 
lication. 

Although making its first appear- 
ance in the pages of a magazine, 
the Story of Elizabeth affords this 
season an almost solitary instance of 
a simple, touching, life-like tale, 
which possesses interest without 
any physical horrors, and amuse- 
ment without the aid of melo- 
drama. 

We have here no attempt at an 
exaggerated picture of human na- 
ture as it might possibly appear 
under circumstances of extraordi- 
nary difficulty and trial, and the 
absence of all mannerism, preten- 
tion, and affectation in the writing 
of this little story is really refresh- 
ing, coming as it does, in the midst 
of a literary ‘ reign of terror.’ 

As the author does not choose to 
place her name upon the title-page, 
it would be unfair to proclaim it 
here; yet this book is pretty gene- 
rally known to be the work of one 
who has, at least, every right to pos- 
sess great literary talent; and the 
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short and simple recital of Eliza- 
beth’s story will do no discredit to 
the daughter of one of the first 
novelists of the day. 

Even in the opening sentence we 
find an ease, a frankness, and origi- 
nality, which prepares us for some- 
thing beyond the common run of 
novel-writing. 


This [says the author at once, |—this ‘is 
the story of a foolish woman, who, through 
her own folly, learned wisdom at last; 
whose troubles—they were not very great, 
they might have made the happiness of 
some less eager spirit—were more than she 
knew how to bear, The lesson of life was 
a hard lesson to her. She would not learn ; 
she revolted against the wholesome doc- 
trine, And while she was crying out that 
she would not learn, and turning away and 
railing and complaining against her fate, 
days, hours, fast went on their course. 
And they passed unmoved; and it was she 
who gave way, she who was altered, she 
who was touched and torn by her own com- 
plaints and regrets, 


In this little introduction there is 
a mocking tone, half bitter, half sad, 
which runs, more or less, through 
the whole book, and gives a piquancy 
and grace to the style of writing, 
that 1s charming and attractive. 

There is nothing very strange in 
the Story of Elizabeth. It is an old 
story, and an every-day story; but 
it is here told in so happy a manner, 
that it gives it a fresh aspect, and a 
peculiar charm of its own that it is 
difficult to describe, but which will 
be felt by all who read the book. 


Elizabeth [to quote the words of the 
author] had great soft eyes and pretty 
yellow hair, and a sweet flitting smile, 
which came out like sunshine over her face, 
and lit up yours, and mine, and any other 
it might chance to fall upon. She used to 
smile at herself in the glass, as many a girl 
has done before her. She used to dance 
about the room and think, ‘ Come life, 
come life; mine is going to be a happy one, 
Here I am awaiting ; and I was made hand- 
some to be admired, and to be loved, and to 
be hated by a few, and worshipped by a 
few, and envied by all, I am handsomer 
than Letitia a thousand times, I am glad 
I have no money as she has, and that I shall 
be loved for myself, for my beaux yeux. 
One person turns pale when they look at 
him, Tra Ja la, tra la la!’ and she danced 
along the room singing. ~ 


This little sketch gives us at once 
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the picture of a young girl intoxi- 
cated with health and beauty and 
happiness. We see her before us; 
we feel as if we were already inti- 
mately acquainted with her. In 
this one half page we find a real, 
living, breathing woman; and that 
is more than we can often say for 
many highly-finished portraits, care- 
fully and elaborately got up, and 
containing a lengthy and detailed 
description of the heroine’s figure, 
features, expression, complexion, 
hands, feet, hair, dress, and manner 
of moving. 

In her little room, then, in a 
busy Paris street, Elizabeth lives, 
and dances and sings and admires 
herself, and is happy; but her plea- 
sure is short-lived, as such pleasure 
usually is. Elizabeth has a lover, 
and Elizabeth’s mother is deter- 
mined that Sir John Dampier shall 
never marry her daughter, for Mrs. 
Gilmour is herself but six-and- 
thirty, and for the last twenty 
years she has loved John Dampier. 

He loved her, too, once; but he 
loves her daughter now. Still Caro- 
line Gilmour cannot give him up. 
She thinks Elizabeth does not care 
for him so very much, and she loves 
him so wildly, so passionately. She 
is not a deliberately wicked woman ; 
she means to do no great wrong to 
her poor, fatherless child; for we 
learn that ‘she would fall down on 
her knees, and, because she prayed, 
she blinded herself to her wrong 
doings, and thought that heaven 
was on her side.’ 

So Caroline Gilmour prays, and 
struggles, and plots, and keeps 
John Dampier from proposing to 
Elizabeth, and only feels the more 
surely that he hates and despises 
her. 

In a fit of remorse, longing, and 
desperation, when John has left 
Paris, Mrs. Gilmour suddenly de- 
termines to marry somebody else. 

Stephen Tourneur is a good Pro- 
testant pasteur, much thought of 
by the English ladies of Evangelical 
principle who take up their abode 
in Paris. 

If she could not satisfy her heart’s 
passion, she could .still be ‘heard 
of’ by Dampier. 

‘Now,’ she thought, ‘he will 
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learn that others do not despise 
me; and I—I will lead a good life.’ 

M. Tourneur is a worthy man. 
We find his character summed up 
in six lines :— 


He was humble and ambitious; he was 
tender-hearted, and hard-headed, and nar- 
row-minded. Though stern to himself he 
was weak to others, and yet feebly resolute 
when he met with opposition. He was not 
a great man; his qualities neutralized one 
another, but he had a great reputation, 


There are many Stephen Tour- 
neurs in the world. He may be 
met with in England. We should 
recognize him anywhere by this 
description. 

While Mrs. Gilmour has become 
the Pasteur’s wife, and is leading 
her ‘good life,’ and being con- 
sidered as a ‘shining light,’ Eliza- 
beth is breaking her heart, flutter- 
ing and beating against the bars of 
her prison-house like a wild bird in 
a cage. 

We must give one more extract 
to explain the hopeless misery and 
dreariness of her life in M. Tour- 
neur’s peaceful abode. Since Ten- 
nyson’s Moated Grange we have sel- 
dom read of utter dreariness more 
graphically described :— 


A low, one-storied house, standing oppo- 
site a hospital, built on a hilly street, with 
a great white porte-cochére closed and 
barred, and then a garden-wall; nine or ten 
windows only a foot from the ground, all 
blinded and shuttered in a row; brass plate 
on the door, with Stephen Tourneur en- 
graved thereon, and grass and chickweed 
growing between the stones, and against the 
white walls of the house. Passing under 
the archway, you come into a grass-grown 
court-yard; through an iron grating you 
see a little desolate garden, with wall- 
flowers and stocks, and tall yellow weeds, 
all flowering together, and fruit trees run- 
ning wild against the wall. On one side 
there are some empty stables, with chickens 
pecketting in the sun, 

An old woman in a blue gown and a 
white coif is pumping water at the pump ; 
some miserable canaries are piping shrilly 
out of green cages; the old woman clacks 
away, with her sabots echoing over the 
stones; the canaries cease their piping, and 
then nobody else comes. There are two or 
three tall poplar trees growing along the 
wall, which shiver plaintively ; a few clouds 
drift by, and a very distant faint sound of 
military music comes borne on the wind. 
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All this Elizabeth notices as she 
stands listlessly gazing from an 
upper window. 


‘Ah! how dull it is to be here! Ah! 
how I hate it; how I hate them all? 
Elizabeth is saying to herself. ¢ There is 
some music; all the Champs Elysées are 
crowded with people; the soldiers are 
marching along with glistening bayonets 
and flags flying. Not one of them thinks 
that, in a dismal house not very far away, 
there is anybody so unhappy as I am! 
This day year—it breaks my heart to think 
of it—I was nineteen ; to-day I am twenty, 
and I feel a hundred. Oh! what a sin and 
a shame it is to condemn me to this hateful 
life. Oh! what wicked people these good 
people are, Oh, how dull; oh, how stupid; 
oh, how prosy ; oh, how | wish I was dead, 
and they were dead, and it was all over!’ 


When Elizabeth’s sadness has 
reached this culminating point, 
relief comes for a time in the shape 
of the Dampiers, who, passing 
through Paris, again attend a re- 
ligious meeting at the Pasteur’s 
house, and renew their acquaint- 
ance with their former friend, Ma- 
dame Tourneur, now a busy, im- 
portant woman of some note in the 
world in which she lives, and full 
of attention to her ‘serious duties.’ 
John Dampier is by this time en- 
gaged to his cousin Letitia, with 
her £50,000, and has almost for- 
gotten all about ‘ Little Elly; but 
ineeting her accidentally, he is 
shocked to see how altered the 
bright face has grown, and he can- 
not resist (being a good-natured 
man) trying to cheer his former 
friend and Letitia’s old school- 
fellow. He takes her out for a 
walk first, then a drive, during the 
absence of the Pasteur and Madame 
Tourneur. What joy for Elizabeth! 
She forgets all her troubles in two 
minutes. She tells John about 
her enemy, Madame Jacob, the 
tiresome children, Lou-Lou and 
Tou-Tou, the five ‘young Chris- 
tians’ who are being educated by 
the good Pasteur, and even about 
her only friend, the great awkward 
Anthony, who pities her so much, 
and tries to save her from annoyance, 
and is ready to marry her whenever 
she fancies it would make her any 
happier. And John laughs, and 
makes fun of it all, and calls good, 
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honest Anthony ‘a cub’ and ‘a 
bear ;’ and Elizabeth laughs too, 
and promises never to become 
‘Mrs. Bruin.’ Itis a great change 
for her. 

Talking to Dampier was so easy, so 
pleasant, that she scarcely recognized her 
own words and sentences: it was like music 
in time after music out of time: it was like 
running on smooth rails after rolling along 
a stony road: it was like breathing fresh 
air after a heated stifling atmosphere. 
Somehow he met her half way: she need 
not explain, recapitulate, stumble for words, 
as she was forced to do with those practical 
impracticable people at home. He under- 
stood what she wanted to say before she 
half finished her sentence: he encouraged, 
he cheered, he delighted her. If she had 
cared for him before, it was now mad ad- 
miration which she felt for this man, 

Who cannot understand the feel- 
ing of relief, of refreshment, which 
these few stolen hours of her old 
friend’s company must have been 
to the desolate and neglected Eliza- 
beth? and who can blame her if 
she went a step too far, carried 
away by her sudden gleam of hap- 
piness, her scruples overruled by 
the man she so firmly trusted and 
believed in, and her terror of her 
gloomy home weighing on her 
heart with a sickening remem- 
brance of her past happiness? Who 
can wonder that the young creature 
should not be strong enough to 
resist the proffered temptation of 
going once more to a theatre, of 
sitting with John in a private box, 
and seeing a play acted again, after 
her long season of enforced retire- 
ment? 

In an evil hour Elizabeth yields 
to John Dampier’s suggestion. In 
the innocence of her heart she does 
not see much harm in it after all! 
Dampier, being a man of the world, 
does see the harm of it, and is fully 
aware of the impropriety of Eliza- 
beth’s conduct, but he has not the 
courage to tell her so. He wishes 
he had married her long ago, for 
he begins to think she would have 
suited him better than Letitia; but 
it is now too late to think of that, 
and he only hopes they shall escape 
recognition, and that he shall be 
able to take the girl safely home 
without getting her into any scrape. 

John Dampier is a weak, tire- 
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some, vacillating character. He is 
never much in love with anybody, 
but he is always a thorough gentle- 
man, and he has a kind heart. 

When De Vaux enters the box, 
and greets Elizabeth and her com- 
panion with an ironical smile, John 
has the presence of mind to say that 
‘Miss Gilmour is his fiancée,’ and 
that it is the custom in his country 
for persons in that position to go 
together to places of public amuse- 
ment; and the moment the in- 
truder has departed, a feeling of 
honour impels him to explain to 
Elizabeth that it was only an excuse 
to save her character, and that he 
‘belongs to Letitia.’ At that moment 
in come the Pasteurs Boulet and 
Tourneur, and the scene that en- 
sues is left to the imagination of 
the reader. 

The Pasteurs take Elly home in 
such dire disgrace that they are too 
much shocked to reprove her. Eli- 
zabeth has a fever, and is so ill 
that her recovery is for a long time 
uncertain’; and Madame Tourneur 
is too much alarmed at the thought 
of losing her daughter to be angry 
with her. They are all kind to her 
now it is too late! John, who really 
likes her as much as he can like 
anybody, is overwhelmed with re- 
morse, and sends his sensible, brisk, 
little aunt, Miss Dampier, to the 
rescue. When Elly, at length, gets 
through her fever she is sent to 
England to Miss Dampier for 
change of air, and Aunt Jean talks 
to her, and comforts her, and does 
her good. <A cousin of Sir John’s, 
also does her good; and in trying 
to administer spiritual consolation, 
for he is a clergyman, Will Dam- 
pier thinks the best thing he can 
do will be to marry her himself. 
But Elizabeth is true to the memory 
of her faithless lover, Sir John. She 
does not wish to be his wife now, 
but she can never, never marry 
anybody else; and she returns to 
France in a peaceful frame of mind, 
works and plays with Tou-Tou and 
Lou-Lou, tends the sick, and teaches 
the school-children, and is ‘ almost 
happy, almost contented, almost 
good,’ while her-mother is ill and 
suffering, and discontented, and 
heart-broken. 
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Having brought our heroine to 
this healthy state of mind, she is 
rewarded at last to her heart’s con- 
tent. A misunderstanding takes 
place between John and Leetitia, and 
it somehow transpires that Leetitia 
and Will care more for each 
other than Letitia and John ever 
did; John is only too thankful to 
be released and allowed to marry 
‘Elly,’ and the moment he is at 
liberty to do so, he arrives at the 
Pasteur Tourneur’s, and openly and 
honestly asks Elizabeth to forgive 
him. 

John is not worthy of Elizabeth; 
and we can scarcely help being 
sorry that she ends by becoming his 
wife at last. Anthony, oreven Will 
are finer characters, and more ho- 
nourable men; but as Elizabeth 
has set her foolish heart on marry- 
ing John, we like her too well not 
to give our consent. Still he does 
not deserve the faithful, devoted 
attachment of this single-hearted 
woman. But we are intended to 
suppose she is very happy with 
her husband, and that her future 
life is a bright one. 

‘Her troubles were soon over, and 
they left her a befter and a happier 
woman than they found her. 

‘She had learnt to endure, and to 
care for others, and to be valiant, 
and to be brave.’ 

The beauty of the story lies in its 
truth and its simplicity: there is no 
attempt at a grand moral, at an intri- 
cate plot, at fine writing, and yet it 
interests and touches its readers far 
more than half the novels which as- 
pire to greater results. Itis all plain 
and straightforward and natural: 
there is no exaggeration, no affecta- 
tion about it. We may regret that 
Sir John was so inferior to Elizabeth ; 
but we are quite able to understand 
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how it came about, that she should 
love him. She, so full of life and 
eagerness and capability for plea- 
sure, shut up in that dismal 
‘moated grange’ of a house without 
an object, without an interest in life, 
without any hope of release for the 
future, and the only link between 
her present misery and her past 
gaiety, the only ray of sunshine in 
her dark, hateful life, being John 
Dampier. 

Anthony Tourneur was a good 
man, and he loved Elizabeth faith- 
fully, unselfishly, but he could 
never have made her happy, for 
she did not love him, and she did 
love John. John suited her, and 
he was the right man, no doubt, 
for Elizabeth to marry, only, like 
many other marriages in real life, 
we wish she could have chosen some 
one better and nobler than a mere 
pleasant, good-natured, well-mean- 
ing, gentlemanlike man of the world. 

John is admirably described: we 
meet him at dinner, day after day, 
but we neither esteem nor respect 
him: we only wish him extremely 
well, and hope he will always be 
good to Elizabeth. 

Take it all in all, Elizabeth is the 
lightest, brightest, cleverest, little 
book that has been published for a 
long time; and it is much to be 
hoped that its popularity may be- 
come so great as to encourage rising 
aspirants for the public favour to 
profit by the hint, and give us 
books that are interesting but not 
startling, gay and lively without 
being vulgar or full of slang, true 
to nature us 7 is, and notas it might 
become under all kinds of strange 
and false aspects, and, above all, 
written in good, plain, correct Eng- 
lish, as it is spoken in polite society 
at the present time. 


“ye 
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THE LAST FROM NINEVEH. 


N the Assyrian basement-room at 
the British Museum are the re- 
sults of the last excavations at 
Konyunjik—which was Nineveh’s 
very heart—comprising sculptures 
of the latest date of those known to 
us from the capital of Sennacherib, 
and specimens of Assyrian art’s best 
time, taken from the palace-walls 
of the mightiest of kings. Almost 
without exception these are san- 
guinary in their subjects, Assyrian- 
like, dealing with violence and terror 
of war, showing a people fierce even 
in sports, and merciful only in de- 
porting nations from one climate to 
another. Against their blood-thirsti- 
ness these very stones seem bitterly 
to ‘ery out of the wall,’ testifying 
the force of the prophecy of Habak- 
kuk: ‘ Thou hast consulted shame to 
thy house by cutting off many 
peoples, and hast sinned against thy 
soul. For the stone shall cry out 
of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber shall answer it. Woe to 
him that buildeth a town with 


blood, and stablisheth a city by 


iniquity.’ 

It matters little for description 
where the slabs were originally 
placed, seeing that we do not pos- 
sess and can never obtain the com- 
plete series, whether from the north- 
west or north palaces, and no reader 
will get a more vivid notion of the 
works in question by learning which 
monarch had them wrought; there- 
fore we will take them as they are 
placed upon the walls of the chamber 
in the British Museum, beginning 
from the left hand of the door. The 
whole of one side of the room is 
occupied by a long line of slabs, 


representing the hunting-sports of 


the king, the scene of which is evi- 
dently the so-called paradise or 
chase-park maintained for the royal 
delectation, to which lions, captured 
elsewhere, were brought, and set 
free for destruction. 

The lion-hunting was enjoyed 
with chariots, wherein the king 
stood with two guards and two 
charioteers. In the first subject 
the lions dash after such a party, 
and attempt to drag the monarch 
from amongst it; he, with a royal 


smile of derision upon his face, 
stands calmly, and, as brute after 
brute assails him, passes through 
their throats a short sword. The lions 
are always wounded with great ar- 
rows, four being the number required 
to finish each creature; some of 
whom, although bristling with shafts, 
fly at their tormentors. as though 
unwounded. On the first slab a ter- 
rible beast has hold to the pole of 
the chariot, and, roaring, tries to 
enter; the guards spear and the 
king stabs him with a short sword. 
The chariot flies, urged by the 
driver, over the body of a dead lion, 
a lioness tearing after it. It is 
worth noticing how skilfully the 
sculptor has rendered the contrasted 
masculine and feminine characters 
of these creatures. 

The distinctive arms of the As- 
syrian people were the bow and 
arrows, short sword, and spear. 
To the chariot in which they went 
to war or hunt, the quiver is al- 
ways to be found bound, the ar- 
rows it contains are very long and 
broadly feathered; giving a striking 
idea of the strength of arm demanded 
to use the bows—an idea confirmed 
by the grievous wounds inflicted by 
them upon the lions before us. We 
have a curious proof that the sculp- 
tor studied in a very systematic man- 
ner from life, and that these sports 
must have been frequent, when we 
see how admirably the effect of 
wounds in various parts of the 
brutes’ bodies is given. Some of the 
creatures are wounded in the brain 
through the eye, and consequently 
have risen on their hind feet, and 
spin in agony, pawing at the arrows; 
others, wounded in the lungs, 
vomit out their life-scream from the 
mouth, the retracted action of their 
bellies as they, choking, pour it 
forth, shows the cunning of the 
carver; one or two, injured in the 
loins, having their hinder extremi- 
ties paralyzed, drag them after, and 
vainly strive to progress by the 
fore limbs, and roar fiercely at their 
destroyers; some gnash their teeth 
with terrible ferocity, grasping the 
earth with their claws in futile rage; 
one beast is wounded through the 
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shoulders, limps halting off out of 
harm’s way, but not without a 
growl. 

A splendid proof of the artistic 
ability of the designer is to be 
found in the variety of his work; 
he does never entirely repeat him- 
self, but, if representing the same 
incident, does so differently. For 
instance, the lion attacks the chariot 
in one place as above, but further 
on he flies at the rapidly-revolving 
wheel and bites it with his mighty 
jaws, striving to stay the vehicle by 
the strength of his paws upon its body. 
Let this be thought of, and the reader 
will conceive the singular merit of 
these works. The expression of 
this brute is admirably given, his 
upper lips corrugate, his mane 
bristles, his eyes glare upon the 
object on which his teeth are 
clenched. 

We have taken only one or two 
groups out of this series, but may 
now consider the general meaning 
of the whole. The hunting-field 
seems to have been guarded by lines 
of soldiers. The inner line is com- 
posed of eunuchs who hold up cloth 
screens, stretched between staves so 
as to delude the creatures; behind, 
for the defence of the screen-hold- 
ers, are two lines of men—one of 
shield-bearers, unarmed, and a se- 
cond, holding shields, circular and 
reaching to their mouths; outside 
of all are armed guards. 

Within the cincture of the para- 
dise thus defended and defined, we 
have a representation of the manner 
in which the noble game was imtro- 
duced. This has a parallel in mo- 
dern Oriental practice, and being 
repeated in another portion of these 
sculptures, shows it to be a national 
practice not peculiar to the royal pre- 
serves. A great cage made of strong 
wooden bars, fitted with a door and 
made to drag on runners along the 
ground, is brought in like a sledge. 
In the cage the beast has been 
borne from his distant den in the 
hills that looked over the great 
plain of the rivers of Assyria. On 
its top a small cage is attached, in 
which is the man whose duty is to 
draw up the barred door for the 
beast’s release. ‘The little cage is 
evidently intended for his protection 
in case the lion should turn upon 
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him. There is no fear of that in 
the case before us, for the brute 
comes slinking forth, stretching his 
body, and roaring low, with a fierce 
growl. On the opposite side of the 


. Slab the putting to of the horses of 


the royal chariot is seen. The 
monarch is already on the stage, 
with his charioteers and guards; 
the grooms force the horses to the 
pole—one seems restive at the smell 
or roaring of the lions, the head- 
strap of the other gets a vigorous 
tug from a groom. The action of 
this group is very finely given, in 
its air of preparation and gladness. 

In the next slab eunuchs are seen 
galloping across the field. Here, 
again, is a scene of lion-killing 
much as in that above described, 
but with infinite variety of action. 
Some noble dogs are introduced, 
sarved with the delicacy of a gem. 
The minuteness of execution in the 
costumes is marvellous. The king, 
in one place, wears some delicate 
embroidery upon his breast, not 
more than three quarters of an 
inch square on the stone; in this is 
the representation of two priests 
standing before an altar, bearing 
upon it the symbolic vine-tree, 
often seen in these sculptures, here 
given with all its twisted stems; 
above this is the deity we are 
accustomed to style Baal — the 
winged god, circled by rays, a 
bow in his hand. Outside of this 
group comes the Assyrian rosette, 
twice repeated, and nine distinct 
borders of different patterns, roses 
and half-expanded lotus-leaves alter- 
nately. 

Now this is a marvel of carving 
equally marvellous in its preserva- 
tion. This is all included upon 
the breast of the king’s tight-fit- 
ting dress: his shoulders and arms 
are also delicately and minutely 
decorated ; the skirt of his dress is 
covered with beautiful roses. The 
very tiara upon his head bears bands 
upon it, one above the other. Around 
his arms and hands are bands of 
soft gold, like modern bangles, 
going twice about the limb, ending 
in a lovely rosette, most delicately 
wrought ; a starflower is in the centre 
on front of the limb; a broad bal- 
dric goes round his body, and a 
second narrower one above that. 
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To enable the bow-arm to be used 
freely it is bare to the elbow. The 
Assyrians derived most of their arts 
from the Egyptians, but used them 
in a characteristic and truly national 
manner, as may be seen in the deco- 
rations described. The art of em- 
broidery was one of those for which 
Egypt was famous. We know what 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 7) says of ‘ broidered 
work from Egypt,’ and remember 
that Herodotus declares that Amasis, 
King of Egypt, dedicated to Mi- 
nerva, in Lindus, a gloriously-em- 
broidered garment, which the Sa- 
mians stole, and thereby, in the 
tyranny of Polycrates, incurred the 
vengeance of the Lacedzemonions. 

Between the two masses of com- 
position on hunting subjects, comes 
asingular scene. Uponahill stands 
a temple, or hunting lodge: seen 
through a vista is a correct repre- 
sentation of some such scene as 
we have described, of the king in 
his chariot attacked by the lion. 
On the sides of the hill grows a 
wood, and amongst it men are steal- 
ing cautiously, signing to each other 
for silence, and feeling their way 
amongst the trunks. The meaning 
of this has been disputed; we may 
suggest that these are the lion- 
catchers. Darkness is suggested by 
the men’s actions; we believe they 
are stealing through the wood at 
night to visit the pit-falls set for 
the wild lions. 

On the side of the room next to 
this are more carvings, having for 
subjects Sardanapalus III. taking 
a city in Susiana, and receiving 
prisoners and spoil. The siege is 
splendidly described with many in- 
cidents ; archers shooting at people 
on the ramparts, slingers slinging 
with a spare stone in their left 
hands, taken from a heap lying be- 
fore them, and men shooting from 
behind huge upright shields. Be- 
low the city is a reedy country 
upon the banks of a river, with 
fugitives in hiding, and fish swim- 
ming in the waters and gather- 
ing to bite the dead men float- 
ing down. From the city walls 
some defenders are stealing away, 
for the place cannot hold out long. 
Sappers are working at the walls 
with their swords, loosening the 
stones and sheltering themselves 
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with their shields, in which the 
defenders’ arrows stick. An esca- 
lade of archers is led by a spearman. 
Such is the terror of those within 
that one man is about to precipi- 
tate himself from a window into the 
stream; he is prepared to swim 
upon an inflated skin held to his 
breast. Some are swimming as if 
under water, to be out of arrow- 
shot. Below is the king in his 
chariot, with the splendidly em- 
broidered state parasol over his 
head, and the fly-flappers attending 
him on either hand. <A herald pro- 
claims, tall grooms hold the war 
horses, and soldiers bear bows, 
quivers, and maces. Before the 
king his guards stand in the atti- 
tude of ‘at ease,’ each laying his 
right hand upon his left wrist. 
Next are javelin men, with great 
round shields, and officers introduc- 
ing the spoil-laden captives. 

A subject similar to this follows, 
showing children and _ nursing 
mothers amongst a long line of 
people brought before the king. 
This comprises men bearing sacks, 
young women seated in cars, other 
carts and mules being loaded with 
spoil; all are driven by blows from 
gigantic Assyrian guards. These 
slabs have suffered greatly from the 
fire that destroyed the palace; their 
tops being much calcined show how 
the flat wooden roofs of the long 
chambers burned before they fell to 
be extinguished in ruins, the mate- 
rials of the upper chambers filling 
the lower floors. The execution of 
these is inferior to that of the lion 
hunt, and evidently of an earlier 
date. 

The next wall has the slabs, re- 
moved from the side of the chamber 
opposite to the lion-hunts, which 
show with great spirit the return of 
the huntsmen with their dead game. 
They march along gaily and proudly: 
first comes one with nets on his 
shoulders, next one bearing the lines 
and staves for erecting the nets. 
(In another portion of the room will 
be seen the employment of these.) 
More nets are borne by a mule or 
ass, a group of magnificent dogs 
follows, and then a large dead lion 
is borne on the shoulders of eight 
men,—four stagger under his 
haunches, four bear his head. This 
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subject is repeated, but diversely, 
the dead brute being carried below 
the men’s shoulders, and ‘in their 
arms,’ as we phrase it. The line 
concludes with a man carrying two 
hares, evidently picked up on the 
field, a dove, and a fledgeling. 

No doubt the Assyrians tamed 
the lion, for in the next slab is the 
interior of a garden, wherein a lion 
stalks among the blooming lilies 
and marigolds, and roots of the 
vines; all these are astonishingly 
wrought for finish and character. 
The vines are laden with fruit, 
putting forth curling and crisp 
tendrils. Next to this come two 
men leading dogs; other richly- 
robed men are in the garden. 

Slab 79, which follows, is one of 
the most interesting of the whole 
series. It is a divining subject 
—jnvocation of an oracle or god. 
A lion-headed and _ eagle-footed 
figure stands brandishing a dagger, 
and roaring with open mouth ; next, 
a figure, half-lion, half-man. In 
slab 80 this is repeated, together 
with a man (king?) whose attire is 
marvellously wrought in embroi- 
dery. He holds a _broad-headed 
spear in his hand, and seems to 
poise it for divination, after the 
manner indicated by Ezekiel: ‘ The 
king of Babylon stood at the parting 
of the way, at the head of two ways 
to use divination, he shook the 
arrows.... At the right hand 
were the divinations of Jerusalem.’ 
Between this and the next slab is a 
blank space, probably forming a 
doorway, and suggesting that these 
slabs were originally on either side 
of the entrance of a divining cham- 
ber; it being an Assyrian custom to 
indicate the use of chambers by 
sculpture at the entry. If this be 
the case, we have here the gate of 
one of those apartments from which 
the Israelites derived their ‘cham- 
bers of imagery, such as were seen 
in the vision of Ezekiel, when ‘ the 
likeness as the appearance of fire, 
lifting him up between the heaven 
and earth, and sate him down be- 
fore the temple, bidding him dig 
through the wall to look on the 
idolatries of the house of Israel. 
Here is the scene; the symbol of 
the invoked demon—lion-headed, 
eagle-footed, with a mace and a 
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dagger —the king divining, and 
the priest with the double-horned 
cap. 

We will now turn the corner of the 
room and consider other fragments. 
Most noteworthy amongst these are 
Nos. 91, 92, 93, 94. ‘Foreign army 
passing an Assyrian city, contain- 
ing temples, viaducts, etc.’ The 
city has three lines of fortifications, 
the two outside ones consisting of 
square towers connected by lower 
curtain walls (the inner one with- 
out towers), rising one above an- 
other, and standing upon a narrow 
river, in which many fish are shown; 
by its banks, beneath the walls, is a 
road, with one gate only opening 
on to it. The river has been arti- 
ficially embanked, as may be seen 
from the contrasted waviness of its 
margins where removed from the 
city, and their straightness in front 
thereof. So encircled with walls 
and towers is the temple, having 
columns and pilasters on its front, 
the entrances guarded by winged 
bulls, performing the office once 
held by the great lions now stored 
in the British Museum. Here, then, 
is a view of the front of an Assyrian 
city, fortress, temple, and palace— 
possibly the very one which con- 
tained the sculptures before us— 
just as it existed eight hundred 
years before Christ. These are the 
portals that Sennacherib went in 
and out of; close’ by are the gardens 
of his pleasure, their presence here 
the evidence of his punishment. 
The columns have a bold moulding 
at their feet, under which is a sort 
of cushion, fitting it into the hollow 
backs of the bulls. Those statues 
become by this means constructional 
decorations. 

In Persepolitan remains a simi- 
lar arrangement is found, the 
bulls being introduced in two 
halves, joined back to back, and 
serving for capitals to sustain 
the architrave of a temple porch. 
Others of the pilasters rest upon 
man-headed lions. The caps of the 
columns here are very noteworthy, 
showing, as they do, the employ- 
ment of a sort of acanthus, or, as 
they have been clumsily described, 
‘double ram’s-horns.’ From what 
we know of Assyrian architecture, 
no doubt can be felt that these caps 
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were of bronze or copper, gilded, or 
rather, in the Biblical phrase, ‘ over- 
laid with gold’ Extremely thin 
plates of gold fitted to overlay, and 
absolutely fitting : 
copper were found at Khorsabad by 
M. Botta, evidently fallen from some 
such columns as these.* 

The temple has unquestionably 
been here represented to convey the 
idea to the spectator of its being 
situated on the top of a hill or lofty 
mound, at the foot of which ran a 
stream. The position of the trees 
which grow on its sides being 
obliquely sloping indicates this 
satisfactorily enough. To the left 
of the facade above described is a 
grove composed of many kinds of 
trees: the earth from which these 
spring is sustained by a wall of 
very solid masonry. Maybe we 
have here a representation of some- 
thing like the famous hanging gar- 
dens of Susa. <A wide and straight 
causeway goes up the side of this 
hill or mound, leading to an 
insulated stone, upon which is 
carved a bas-relief, representing ¢ 
god, king, or deified king, standing 
under a semicircular-headed recess, 
and, in general character, identi- 
cal with the so-called chronological 
tablets which bear so many names 
and dates of Assyrian history, that 
have been found in several place es, 
as at Nahr-el-kelb, in Cyprus, and 
at Nimroud, by Mr. Layard, the 
last even now standing in the upper 

galleries of the British Museum. 
Before this actual tablet Mr. Layard 
discovered an altar. In the sculp- 
tured representation on the slab is 
also an altar, placed a little lower 
on the causeway. 

If anything were needed to tes- 
tify to the perfect fidelity of the 
sculptors who wrought these ex- 
traordinary marbles, it would be 
this singular coincidence between 
the work before us and the fact of 
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Mr. Layard’s discovery of such an 
altar, 7 situ, before such a slab, 
The stream above alluded to tra- 
verses the causeway, and has raised 
banks as if they were of artificial] 
construction. This causeway ter- 
minates in another, which seems 
to be a continuation of that running 
in front of the fortifications, and is 
itself traversed, or rather penetrated, 
by the stream. Although we can 
only receive this representation, 
like many medieval drawings of 
the same nature, as half map and 
half picture—and as such it has a 
value beyond what either could have 
separately—it is difficult to under- 
stand the arrangement thus indi- 
cated, unless we believe a portion 
of the fortifications shown in the 
adjoining slab to have been omit- 
tel by the sculptor in order to 
show some characteristic, well- 
known, or peculiarly magnificent 
portion of the interior of the city. 
Within the causeway or suppressed 
wall, whichever it may be, the 
stream divides itself into two por- 
tions, which are again divided, no 
doubt for the purposes of irrigation. 
Level with the facade of the temple 
is seen an arcade of extremely 
pointed arches, notable as taking 
this form, and we believe affording 
the only known instance of its em- 
ployment amongst Assyrian anti- 
quities. These are not, however, 
what we call true arches, but rather 
built in the Egyptian system of 
covering an opening with approach- 
ing stones. ‘These arches may be 
intended to represent an aqueduct, 
or a viaduct, leading to the temple 
or palace, and conne cting it with a 
hill out of the field of the slab. 
The stream before mentioned pours 
through one of the openings, which 
would seem to confirm the notion of 
the arcade being a viaduct. 

We have here a work of Assyrian 
art which has no parallel for inte- 





* See Menstetas'e account of the cifts of Croesus to the Temple at Delphi.—Clio, 1, 51. 
The account Herodotus (Clio, i. 98) gives of the fortification of Ecbatana in Media by 
Deioces (Arphaxad) is well worth comparing with the building the sculpture represents. 
* He built strong and lofty walls, one placed in a circle within the other, so contrived that 


each circle was raised above the other by the height of the battlements only. 


2. * 


king’s palace and the king’s treasury are situated within the innermost of them. . . The 
largest of these is about equal in circumference to the city of Athéns; the battlements of 
the first circle are white, the second black, the third purple, the fourth blue, the fifth 


bright red, the sixth was plated (overlaid) with silver, the seventh with gold.’ 
the account of the same structures in the Book of Judith, i, 1-4. 


See also 
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rest—the actual representation of a 
fortress, city, temple, gardens, aque- 
duct or viaduct—the last evidently 
being on an enormous scale, as is 
indicated to us by comparison with 
that of the temple. 

To return to the figures of 
men and animals. The soldiers of 
the passing army bear bows and 
arrows; most of them have short 
swords also; some travel in chariots. 
These chariots are drawn by nrules, 
and hold two men each, besides the 
driver, who does not use any reins, 
but urges the animal with a rod or 
long whip; a point worthy of notice, 
and evidently not caused by an 
oversight on the sculptor’s part, as 
some of the riders who accompany 
the host use bridles, and all the 
trappings of the mules are carefully 
wrought. The cars themselves are 
mere sideless trays, somewhat like 
the ‘slants’ used by London coster- 
mongers of the present day, having, 
however, high wheels. A pole runs 
between the animals, to which is 
attached the collar, ornamented with 
a huge tassel. Two of the horse- 
riders bear long lances with broad 
laurel-leaf shaped heads. Many are 
on foot, some bearded, others bare ; 
all have crisped hair, bound with a 
broad fillet. Not a soul is to be 
seen on the city walls, none in the 
temples, none before the altars, none 
by the stream, in the gardens, or on 
the causeway. The actions of the 
foreigners, who hasten so urgently 
on their way, seem to suggest a 
night march, and we may have here 
the passage before a fortress of a de- 
feated enemy escaping in the dark- 
ness. Otherwise it may be taken to 
mean—and there is something As- 
syrian in such a view—that while 
this host went by defeated or not, 
the proud Assyrian city sat within 
her walls, and did not deign to look 
upon her enemies. 

No. 97 exhibits a fragment of a 
pavement slab covered with carving, 
the costliness of which gives an idea 
of the enormous labour that was 
expended upon the palace wherein 
such work was trodden under foot. 
Tt contains rosettes, fir-cones, and 
lotus leaves, and buds of the last 
alternating, and, from a circular per- 
foration, seems to have been fitted 
to the base of a column. No. 98 
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has carved upon it what are pre- 
sumed to be sacerdotal figures, 
three priests with the chimney-pot 
head-dress, bearing the symbol of 
the triple horns in front, and sur- 
mounted with a coronet of short 
feathers: they wear a long close- 
fitting robe, fringes at the bottom; 
high-heeled sandals, and a broad 
girdle at the hips; each holds a 
broad-bladed short knife or dagger, 
and wields a little axe, with a long, 
slender handle. No. 95 is an in- 
teresting fragment, styled the exe- 
cution of the King of the Susians. 
The scene is a battle-field, or execu- 
tioner’s shambles, almost Chinese in 
its sanguinary look. Many dead 
are strewed about, naked, some 
headless ; in the front a tall warrior, 
with a gleeful expression on his 
face, brandishes a knife, clutching 
by the hair, or the fillet going round 
it, the head of the kneeling king, 
who submissively bends before him, 
although holding a long bow and a 
sheathed sword in his hand. Be- 
hind is a vulture perched on one of 
the slain, and with finely-expressed 
action, about to gorge himself. 

No. 103 begins a series of sculp- 
tures on a much smaller scale than 
the foregoing, in higher relief, and 
rounder in treatment. No. 108 of 
this represents deer-hunting with 
a net. A long net, with wide 
meshes, encloses a considerable tract 
of hilly and wooded country: it is 
high enough to detain the deer, 
which are driven from behind into a 
deep loop of the net. One man is 
seen extricating a stag that is en- 
tangled by his horn; a second is set- 
ting a gin. No. 104 shows a sports- 
man shooting gazelles, precisely as 
is now practised in the East, by a 
man going out at night to a known 
feeding-ground of these creatures, 
and digging a hole deep enough 
for concealment, lies there in wait, 
watching over its brink the ap- 
proach of his timid game. Here he 
is, crouching down, bow in hand; 
an attendant, knowing the value of 
time in the sport against such swift- 
footed animals, kneels ready with 
fresh arrows for a second discharge 
of his master’s bow. The sport has 
been good, for one creature is 
knocked over, one flies, a third, 
wounded in the haunch, has turned 
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bewildered towards the slayer, while 
another, puzzled, sniffs the air in 
fear. Further on the game has not 
yet become alarmed, but feeds at 
ease. No. 107 is a grand series in 
three tableaux: the top shows a 
lion-hunt of the king’s, who is 
now on foot, discharging an arrow 
from behind a shield held by an 
attendant. A wounded lion bounds 
forward towards him. Behind, a 
lion is let out of a cage, as be- 
fore. Next, the king is attacked 
by a lion, that, rising on his 
hind fect, rests his paws upon 
his majesty’s shoulders, who coolly 
passes his sword through the brute’s 
body. Elsewhere the monarch is 
on horseback, the horse evidently 
trained to the sport. Again, the 
king, dismounted, directs the flay- 
ing of a huge lion; one man kneels 
on the carcass, another looks up 
inquiringly at the king. On another 
slab the king is seen shooting wild 
asses, using dogs. We cannot per- 
suade ourselves that another portion 
does not represent the monarch 
shooting men (captives?), one of 
whom kneels, supplicatingly raising 
the palms of his hands, after the 
fashion of the East now used. A 
second has laid down his bow and 
arrows in submission, waiting his 
fate. A third kisses the earth; an 
attendant behind holds fresh ar- 
rows for the king’s use. Next is an 
archer stringing a bow, in a manner 
which indicates the mightiness of 
the weapon, and may account for 
the Roman’s terror of the Parthian 
arrows. Below are dogs pulling 
down horses, and urged on by men, 
two of whom hold a horse by lassoes. 
Another slab shows Sardanapalus 
III. shooting and taming lions, one of 
which being released from a cage; a 
second flies at the king, who stands 
behind a tall shield, with a bow 
in his hands; an attendant holds 
spare arrows. Elsewhere the king, 
armed with a triple-thonged whip, 
threatens a crouching lion, who, 
cringing, roars at him. Then the 
king appears holding a lion by 
the end of his tail, that ramps 
up with rage and futile spite. 
Again the monarch is pouring liba- 
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tions over a row of tame or dead 
lions laid before an altar, which last 
is covered with a cloth having upon 
it a flat chalice and other vessels; a 
candelabrum stands behind; also 
two musicians, with dulcimers, 
which they strike with plectra; three 
attendants carry in another lion, 
and two of the king’s fly-flappers, 
armed with whisks, stand beside him; 
another bears the king’s bow and 
arrows, and lastly come two more, 
with long lances. On slab 120 the 
Assyrians are seen destroying a city, 
after the thoroughgoing fashion of 
their nation: they swarm upon the 
ralls, armed with picks and levers, 
and tumble down the stones in 
showers. Seeing this, one comes 
to understand the full force of 
the Biblical threat that not one 
stone of a doomed city should re- 
main upon another, and see the 
use to which the ninety camel- 
loads of pick-axes (‘their points 
formed of excellent steel’), that 
were found at Khorsabad, could 
be put. Prisoners are marched out 
with spoils, vessels of metal, &e. 
Slab 121 shows a curious scene of 
the king and queen feasting in a 
garden, under the date-trees and 
richly-laden vines. They are at- 
tended by musicians and singers; a 
bird sings on the tree in seeming 
rivalry with the human voices; the 
inevitable fly-flappers stand behind 
their majesties. In this work there 
is an immense mass of detail, which 
we have not space to describe. On 
the same wall will be found other 
subjects—bearing in lions, Jewish 
aptives prostrating themselves, and 
men (presumably Jewish priests) 
sacrificing by compulsion, musicians 
playing harps and lyres, a garden 
with trees and birds upon them, 
executed with great spirit, and a 
reedy marsh, with wild boars in it. 
An inner division of the Assyrian 
Basement Room contains other re- 
markable sculptures, illustrating the 
siege of the city of Lachish, the 
inhabitants’ submission before the 
King Sennacherib, and torture of the 
captives —the countenance of the 
monarch himself being defaced of old 
—when the palace was destroyed. 








